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ABSTRACT 


This dissertation explores the relationship between the theory 
of persuasive-speech and Christian preaching as taught in the litera¬ 
ture of American Lutheran homiletics since 1925. It aims to answer 
the question: Does the Lutheran tradition provide a way to relate 
preaching and persuasion without denying either the power of the Holy 
Spirit or the need for human persuasiveness? 

Part One examines persuasion theory in two chapters. In the 
first, a general classification of communication is set forth in terms 
of types, modes and purposes which leads to a definition of rhetoric 
as public address with a persuasive purpose. Persuasion is distin¬ 
guished from opposing extremes of apathy and coercion, being defined 
as the conscious attempt of a speaker to modify thought and action by 
associating the listeners' motives with pre-determined goals. 

The second chapter organizes and discusses a four-step sequen¬ 
tial pattern for persuasive-speech. Attention is reviewed in terms of 
importance, nature and types. Motivation is examined in the light of 
cognitive consistency and basic human needs. The strategy by which 
speech may awaken these motives is discussed. Association describes 
the process of connecting the response sought by the speaker to the 
aroused needs, value symbols, native signs and source prestige dynam¬ 
ics operative within the listeners. Pi recti on , based on rational and 
emotional appeals, visualizes the consequences of various responses 
to the speech and provides specific guidance for hearers to follow in 
actualizing their assumed acceptance of the speaker's proposal. 
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Part Two examines preaching theory in three chapters, comparing 
it with communication and persuasion. The first chapter outlines the 
polarity of views about preaching in which the right pole depends pri¬ 
marily on Divine action, while the left pole depends primarily on human 
effectiveness. Two attempts to hold both poles together at the center 
point are reviewed. The purpose of preaching in the Lutheran litera¬ 
ture is then viewed in relation to hearers, teaching and the worship 
setting. The persuasive purpose of preaching is affirmed. 

The following chapter explores the nature of preaching in terms 
of the Divine and human roles, both of which are found to be equally 
supported in this literature. The question of the study is answered 
by locating the theological ground for affirming both the Divine and 
human roles. The use of an incarnational principle is rejected in fa¬ 
vor of the sacramental principle found in Lutheran theology. Affirming 
the togetherness of God and the creation, the Divine action in preach¬ 
ing occurs "in, with and under" the human activity. God speaks, in¬ 
structs and persuades man only through corresponding creaturely means 
and processes native to human communication. 

The last chapter compares the content and form of preaching 
with the rhetorical pattern. Three essential elements of preaching are 
identified: law , gospel and call . Their sequential nature is affirmed 
theologically and rhetorically. A direct correlation is demonstrated 
between these elements and the motivation , association and d?rection 
sequence of persuasion. This relation is pictured in a correlational 
model of preaching. The study concludes with a catalogue of nineteen 
findings. 
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INTRODUCTION 


About ten years ago, Paul L. Holmer had occasion to read a 
selection of books about the responsibilities of the ministry. His 
primary conclusion was that ministers are greatly confused about their 
tasks in general and their preaching in particular. He writes: 

One does not read long before discovering widely divergent 
views of what preaching is and what it should be. So, it is not 
only many tasks which press upon a contemporary preacher to dissi¬ 
pate his orientation, but there are also a host of views about 
what sermons ought to be and how they ought to be doneA 

It is the intent of this dissertation to venture into this 
confusion at one particular point, in the hope of uncovering some 
elements of order. The first step will be to identify the particular 
question on which the investigation will focus, state the limits of 
its scope and describe the method it will follow. 

THE QUESTION 

At the center of those "widely divergent views" on the nature 
and practice of Christian preaching, there stands a polarity within 
which the confusion moves. This polarity can be described in a 
variety of ways, depending on the nature of the question addressed to 
it. Most commonly stated, it is the polarity of human and Divine 


^Paul L. Holmer, "The Logic of Preaching," Dialog , IV 
(Summer 1965), 205. 
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roles; subjective and objective emphasis; contemporary and historical 
concern; liberal and conservative viewpoints. 

The question this study places into that polarity arose from 
the writer's personal concern about his task as a preacher within a 
particular tradition of the Christian faith. He is a child of the 
Lutheran church. Within that church he was baptized, nourished, con¬ 
firmed, trained, called and ordained. Ordination conferred "the 
authority publialy to proclaim the Gospel and administer the sacra- 
ments on behalf of those who call a man to do this." He was sent out 
to preach "in order that by such proclamation justifying faith may be 
aroused and nurtured. The power to achieve that purpose was pro¬ 
mised by the work of the Holy Spirit through the Word of God. 

This preacher is also a child of American culture in the 
middle third of the twentieth century. He was educated by the state, 
for the most part. About the time he was born, the knowledge explo¬ 
sion was beginning to clarify scientifically the dynamics of human 
communication and the processes by which the beliefs and actions of 
people are changed. He studied some of this information as a speech 
major in college and more of it later in graduate school. He learned 
that the response people make to a message is significantly and di¬ 
rectly effected by the person and presentation of the speaker. If his 
message is crucial, the messenger ignores the principles of persuasion 

^Martin J. Heinecken, "What Does Ordination Confer?" 

Lutheran Quarterly , XVIII (May 1966), 131. 

3|bid. 
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at the peril of his hearers. By the day of his ordination, the polar¬ 
ity in relation to the preacher's task was apparent and the question 
which is the focus of this study was born. 

The preacher faces three possible alternatives as he begins 
to prepare a sermon. 1) He can proclaim the Word in utter dependence 
on the Holy Spirit to influence the hearer and therefore safely ignore 
what is known about the science of human persuasion. 2) He can de¬ 
pend on the principles of persuasion to achieve the purpose of the 
Word he proclaims and therefore consign the power of the Holy Spirit 
to a pre-scientific world-view no longer relevant in an enlightened 
age. 3) He can escape the polarity by following a middle way which 
fully affirms a dependence on the Spirit and yet calls forth the full 
use of all human resources. 

Does the Lutheran tradition provide a way to relate preaching 
and persuasion without denying the power of the Holy Spirit on the one 
hand, and without ignoring human persuasiveness on the other? That is 
the question to be studied. Its scope will be confined by some neces¬ 
sary self-limitations. 


THE SCOPE 

To achieve the purpose of this study, two general fields of 
knowledge must be investigated. On one side stands the vast acreage 
of communication and persuasion research. As the focus of systematic 
study, these fields stretch back to Greek antiquity. During the past 
fifty years, the realm of communications "has undergone a succession 
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of revolutions . . . the end of which is yet beyond our vision or 

k 

prevision." Research in the dynamics of persuasion has been one of 
those revolutions. 

On the other side stands the practice of preaching, which be¬ 
gan with Moses, "The First of the Treachers .The theory which sup¬ 
ports this activity has been historically interdependent with every 
discipline of theology-biblical, historical, doctrinal and practical — 
and remains so today. 

Given the dimensions of these fields and the inter-relation¬ 
ships between them, it is obviously necessary to place limits on the 
scope of this study and its sources. Since the primary subject is 
preaching, the limitations in the field of persuasion are easily de¬ 
termined. While the literature in this field is broad, much of it 
does not relate directly to preaching and will be omitted from consid¬ 
eration. That which is related to preaching finds its relation 
through the sphere of speech theory, particularly as it has recently 
been adapted by the impact of persuasion studies. Most historical 
aspects of rhetoric therefore will be outside the scope in deference 
to the contributions of more recent research. The aim is not to con¬ 
tribute to the knowledge of persuasive speech, but to examine the 


Vloyd W. Matson and Ashley Montagu, ,! The Unfinished Revolu¬ 
tion." in Floyd W. Matson and Ashley Montagu (eds.) The Human Dialogue 
(New York: Free Press, 1967), p. 1. 

^Ronald E. Osborn, "Folly of God" (unpublished typescript, 
School of Theology at Claremont), p. IV C 1. 
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relation of present knowledge in that field to the task of preaching. 
Therefore, primary sources for this purpose will be found in the lit¬ 
erature of persuasive public speaking. 

Limitations to be imposed in the field of preaching are more 
difficult to determine. One limitation has already been indicated in 
the statement of the question itself, namely, the Lutheran tradition. 
But two additional limits must be set within that tradition in order 
to focus the scope more specifically. First, source data will be 
drawn primarily from the field of homiletics. Second, these sources 
will be largely confined to the literature produced by Americans or 
which has influenced the American Lutheran homiletical discussion. 
References to biblical, theological and historical studies will be 
made only as required to fulfill the homiletical focus of the study. 

There are three reasons for this particular scope. The first 
reason is that a rich body of Lutheran homiletical thought is scattered 
in books and periodicals which, so far as the writer knows, has never 
been integrated in relation to any aspect of preaching and certainly 
not in relation to persuasion. This literature is worthy and ade¬ 
quate for the present task. 

The second reason is that the literature on persuasive speech, 
to which preaching is to be related in this study, has been specifi¬ 
cally an American product. That fact has cultural implications for 
American, as over against European, homiletical theory and practice. 

The third reason is that there has been a marked dependency 
on European thought in the American Lutheran experience which has 
limited the unique contribution an alternate cultural context can 
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make to the discussion. This dependency is understandable given the 

immigrant background of Lutherans in this country and realizing that 

European national identities survived even in synodical church names 

(■ 

until just twenty-five years ago. 

The difference between American and European attitudes is fre¬ 
quently referred to in the literature. From Sweden in 1945, Brilioth 
evaluated American preaching, which he found "an impenetrable forest 
to the outsider,"^ showing discomfort with the American 'bcurry for the 

g 

praotioally edifying and the emotionally impelling." While commend¬ 
ing the attempt to speak the language of the age, he saw lurking in 

that practice the "temptation to forget the eternal, that which is 

q 

true for every generation." In summary, he wrote: 

Other preachers can learn a great deal from the Americans both 
about vital encounter with mankind over matters which concern them, 
and about language which bears the mark of reality. Nevertheless, 
a critical evaluation is necessary because of the growing influ¬ 
ence which the American style of preaching most likely will exert 
in the future. ^ 

One decade later, Kantonen, an American, demonstrated a keen 
awareness of this European suspicion of American practices and devel¬ 
oped a persuasive strategy to deal with it. He wrote: 

In presenting the stewardship and the evangelism of the Ameri¬ 
can churches to the evangelical Christians of Europe, one must 
always be prepared however, to answer one recurrent question. Do 


The Norwegian Lutheran Church in America changed its name to 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 1949. In I960 it merged with 
others to become The American Lutheran Church. 

^Yngve Brilioth, A Brief History of Preaching (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1965), p. 171. 

8 1bid., p. 173. 9 lbid., p. 174. 10 lbid. 
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these programs grow out of the gospel itself or do they represent 
so-called American activism? . . . 

Is it true that in all things we idolize bigness and 'effi¬ 
ciency' and are in a hurry to arrive at practical results? . . . 

Does our program consist of perfecting certain methods and 
techniques for getting people to join the church and keeping them 
entertained, or does it mean genuine commitment to Him who is the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life? . . . 

In presenting evangelism to our brethren overseas I have 
found it indispensable to use the theological approach, to show 
that true evangelism does not draw upon a bag of clever tricks 
but upon the very truth by which the church lives, ^ 

Another decade later, Harrisvllle saw the difference in Amer¬ 
ican and European outlooks demonstrated by opposing weaknesses in 
their respective preaching styles. As an interpreter standing between 
the text and the hearer, the American preacher tends to favor the 

hearer and forfeit the text. The European, on the other hand, tends 

12 

to favor the text and forfeit the hearer. While each weakness is as 
serious as the other, it is certainly clear that theory rising from 
the context of one culture is not likely to produce practices effective 
in the other culture. 

A call for American Lutherans to develop and share their own 

thinking has been repeatedly voiced. One Lutheran theological jour- 

13 

nal devoted a whole issue to "The American Experience." Haroutunian 
laments the American dependency on European theological thought in one 
of its articles: 


^T. A. Kantonen, The Theology of Evangelism (Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 195*0, p. 3. 

12 

Roy A. Harrisville, "Preaching: The Burden and the Joy," 
Lutheran World , XI11:2 (1966), 165-175. 

^ Dialog , IV (Summer 1965) 
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American experience was too different from European experience 
to make it logically possible to make American theology a minor 
variation on the European. But this is what was made of it, to 
the great disadvantage of the church in America and perhaps also 
of the church universal .'** 

Twenty-five years ago, Raun challenged American Lutheranism to 
cut the cords of dependency and "to discard her European swaddling 
clothes replacing them with "her own mature garments that will re¬ 
flect both true Christian democracy as well as the new ecumenicity of 
Lutherans . . . 

In its own limited way, the scope of this study can serve that 
end. It seeks an answer to its question within the literature of con¬ 
temporary persuasive speech and American Lutheran homiletics. The 
time-frame of this literature is concurrent, dating from about 1925 to 
the present, with the accent falling on the latter half of that period. 

THE METHOD 

The study will follow a method of exposition, comparative 
analysis, evaluation and correlation in two Parts. Part One aims to 
clarify the meaning and identify the basic concepts of contemporary 
theory in persuasive speech. It will begin with a system of classifi¬ 
cation which provides the definitions and relationships of terms to be 
used in the paper. This is necessary because words like communication, 


14 

Joseph Haroutunian, "Theology and American Experience," 
Dialog , IV (Summer 1965), 176. 

^J. J. Raun, "Toward an American Lutheran Theology," Lutheran 
Quarterly , I (November 19^9), ^28. 
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persuasion and rhetoric are neither used nor understood uniformly in 
the literature. Then the principles of persuasive speech will be 
described in sufficient detail to provide a framework of reference 
against which the theory of preaching may later be compared and evalu¬ 
ated. 

Part Two aims to analyze the theory of preaching in American 
Lutheran homiletics in relation to persuasion theory. It will begin 
broadly by identifying the polarity evident in current views of 
preaching within the ecumenical literature. It will then compare the 
Lutheran discussion in terms of purpose and nature with the aim of 
locating the Lutheran view within the broader field. The Lutheran 
tradition will be analyzed theologically for the grounding it can pro¬ 
vide to support a middle way within the polarity previously outlined. 

The content and form of preaching in Lutheran homiletics will 
then be compared theologically with the pattern of persuasion set 
forth in Part One. A correlational model will be developed to show 
the resulting relation between the theories of preaching and persuasion 
in this tradition. 

In response to questions raised by the findings stated at the 
end of Part One, the conclusions of the study will be specified and 
discussed at the end of Part Two. 
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PART ONE 


PERSUASION THEORY 
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Chapter 1 

THE CLASSIFICATION AND DEFINITION OF TERMS 

The first step to be taken in answering the question of this 
study is an exposition of persuasion theory. Part One is presented in 
two chapters. The first chapter sets forth a system of classification 
in which persuasion is located within the field of communication and 
related terms are defined. The second chapter describes the basic 
principles of persuasive speech. 

The words communication , speech , rhetoric , and persuasion are 
inter-related terms. Since their definitions depend on their relation¬ 
ships, it is necessary to clarify the way they are related in this 
study. 


COMMUNICATION 

What is communication? As a field of scientific research and 
theory, it emerged in the United States during the 1930's. From the 
beginning, it has engaged the work of researchers in nearly every field 
of inquiry, including engineering, mathematics, linguistics, anthro¬ 
pology, sociology, psychology, political science and religion. Recog¬ 
nized as "founding fathers" in the field are sociologist Paul Lazars- 
feld, political scientist Harold Lasswell, and psychologists Kurt 
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Lewin and Carl HovlandJ 

The inter-disciplinary nature of communication research has 
been a barrier to developing any consensus on a comprehensive defini¬ 
tion of the term. More than ninety-five definitions can be found in 
2 

the literature. Newman claims this failure of consensus does not re¬ 
sult from any lack of knowledge about communication, but is due to 
"a lack of understanding of the nature , the scope , and the function of 
a definition." He maintains that searching for "the meaning of 
communication" is impractical and that only "a meaning for_ communica¬ 
tion" can be given to enable people from various backgrounds to under- 
stand each other. 

Following his lead, this study will use communication as an 
inclusive term to identify the interaction of stimulus and response 
in all the spheres where it occurs . Figure 1 diagrams a system of 
classification in which the terms speech , public address , rhetoric and 
persuasion find their relational place within the field of communica¬ 
tion. 


Wilbur Schramm, "Communication Research in the United States,' 
in his The Science of Human Communication (New York: Basic, 1963), 
pp. 1-15. ” 

2 

C. David Mortensen, Communication (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1972), p. lit. 

3 

John B. Newman, "A Rational for a Definition of Communication, 
in Alfred G. Smith, Communication and Culture (New York: Holt, Rine¬ 
hart and Winston, 1966), pp. 55~56. 

Sbid., p. 56. 
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The diagram is more descriptive than definitive in relation to 
communication as a whole. The degree of its detail increases as it 
moves closer to its purpose of relating the terms it seeks to clarify. 
It aims to be sufficiently comprehensive for that purpose. It views 
communication from the three directions of type, mode and purpose. 


1. Types 


Two types of communication are identified, non-human and 
human, with provision for interaction between types. The non-human 

type includes interactions in the operation of machines, such as com- 

5 6 

puters, and in organisms, such as plants and animals. Human commun¬ 
ication^ takes place in two contexts, the intra-personal, in which an 

8 

individual interacts internally through thought and feeling, and the 
interpersonal, where the individual interacts with others. Interper¬ 


sonal communication is shown taking place in four settings: inter- 

9 10 

group, as when nation interacts with nation, intra-group, as when 


"’cf. J. C. R. Lickleder, "Communication and Computers," in 
George A. Miller (ed.) Communication, Language and Meaning (New York: 
Basic, 1973), pp. 196-207. 

Sbid., pp. 73-106, for discussions of communication with 
birds and primates, various authors. 

^For a survey and review of this type in fairly non-technical 
language, see Colin Cherry, On Human Communication (Cambridge: M.l.T. 
Press, 1966) 

8 cj 

Mortensen, pp. 69-169. 'Smith, pp. 565 - 608 . 

10 Mi Her, pp. 208-218. 
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more than three persons ineract with each other; one-to-group, where 
an individual and a group ineract together; and one-to-one,^ where 
two individuals communicate. In terms of type, this paper is con¬ 
cerned with human interpersonal communication in a one-to-group 
setting. 

2. Modes 


12 13 

Communication occurs in two modes, verbal and non-verbal. 

The verbal mode is expressed in codes of script and speech. The non¬ 
verbal mode operates through codes that are both sensory and extra¬ 
sensory in nature. While these modes of communication may operate 
in isolation from each other, they often operate simultaneously, de¬ 
pending on the media in which they transmit messages. 

The media included in this classification are limited to those 
normally identified as divisions of formal speech. While they are 
primarily verbal, non-verbal communication always functions dynamically 
in these media. Though each of these media may function in the var¬ 
ious settings identified, some of them clearly are most common in some 
settings. Drama, for example, would seldom function in the one-to-one 

^Mortensen, pp. 258-285, for discussion of last two settings. 

12 

Miller, for several essays by various authors on communica¬ 
tion and language, and Cherry, especially chapters 3 and k on language 
and speech. 

13 

J Dean C. Barnlund, Interpersonal Com mu nication (Boston: 
Houghton Miff.l in, 1968), pp. 511 -oU. . 
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setting. The medium of public address normally functions in the one- 
to-group setting. This paper is concerned with verbal communication 
through the code of speech in the medium of public address. 

3. Purposes 

Finally, communication is classified from the perspective of 
purpose. All communication is purposive in that it involves both 
stimulus and response. Most statements of purpose in the literature 
are general, emphasizing the influence of communication on the re¬ 
ceiver. Weaver claims the effectiveness of any communicative act can 
only be judged by: 

. . . the success with which the meaning conveyed to the re¬ 
ceiver leads to the desired conduct on his part. It may seem 
at first glance undesirably narrow to imply that the purpose of 
all communication is to influence the conduct of the receiver. 

But with any reasonably broad definition of conduct, it is clear 
that communication either affects conduct or is without any dis¬ 
cernible and provable effect at all . ^ 

Can such an inclusive statement of singular purpose be applied 
to the medium of public address? Speech theorists are agreed that 

"the fundamental purpose of oral discourse is social coordination or 

15 

control." But in the service of that larger purpose, a given speech 
has a more specific aim. The central reason for speech criticism is 


Warren Weaver, "The Mathematics of Communication," in 
Smith, p. 15. 

^Lester Thonssen and A. Craig Baird, Speech Criticism 
(New York: Ronald Press, 19^8), p. 5. ~~ 
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to measure the effectiveness of a speech in relation to its aim and 
therefore the principle standard of judgment is the degree to which 
that aim is achieved by a particular speech: 


A speeah is effective, therefore, if it achieves an end or 
response consistent with the speaker's purpose—provided that the 
purpose is, in turn, consistent with the dictates of responsible 
judgment and solid 
lightened society. ^ 


pous regard for the positive good of an en- 


Public address then has the same end as all communication, namely, 
securing responses from hearers which correspond with the speaker's 


intent. 


While the above description of purpose is important, it does 
not offer much help in identifying specific intents of particular 
speeches. Is there a fundamental set of categories in which the in¬ 
tents of public speakers can be organized? Thonssen and Baird dis¬ 
cuss seven "distinctive features" of the speech situation, one of 
which relates directly to purpose and identifies five specific in¬ 
tents : 


The speech situation is always specific in its point of direc 
tion. It aims to achieve something . The very nature of any 
communicative undertaking in which a speaker tries to elicit a 
response from hearers makes for purposiveness . Speaker and listen 
ers come together, not to rejoice in each other's presence, but 
to realize an end, be it of entertainment, explanation, informa¬ 
tion, persuasion or conviction . ^ 


Speech theorists have given a variety of such lists. Most 


common today is the triad of purpose: to entertain, to inform, to 

18 

persuade. Berio objects to this formulation because it is based on 


16 1 bid., p. h 61. 1 7 Ibid., p. 7. 

l 8 R 0 5 er t j. Oliver, The Psychology of Persuasive Speech 
(New York: McKay, 1957) > p. T. 
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on faculty psychology, popular in the 18th century, which made a 
sharp division between the soul and mind of man, assigning separate 
faculties to each. When imported by speech theory, that division 
assigned the emotions to the soul and the intellect to the mind, so 
that speakers were led to separate reasoning from feeling and emotion 
from thought. Because faculty psychology has since been proved in¬ 
adequate, Berio considers these distinctions of purpose to be mis¬ 
leading now. Communication drives at a single purpose. Through it 
the organism aims to alter its relationship with its environment, to 
decrease the degree to which it is controlled by outside forces and 
increase the degree to which it controls them. He summarizes: 

Our basic purpose in communication is to become an affecting 
agent, to affect others, our physical environment, and ourselves, 
to become a determining agent, to have a vote in how things are. 
IN SHORT, WE COMMUNICATE TO INFLUENCE—TO AFFECT WITH INTENT. 

On the basis of the nature of language, he argues that "one cannot 

communicate at all without some attempt to persuade, in one way or 

another. 

The point Berio makes in this matter is important and will be 
discussed again later. But does this really mean that no breakdown 
can be made in the fundamental purpose of communication? If speakers 
must ask, "What effect do I intend to achieve?", are there no cate¬ 
gories into which their answers will tend to fall? If an out-dated 


^David K. Berio, The Process of Communication (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1 960 ), pp. 11-12, 

I bid., p. 9 • 
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psychology is removed from the theory of speech, cannot the traditional 

triad remain standing simply as a delineation of purpose? Thonssen 

21 

and Baird think so. So does Raymond Smith. 

In presenting "a unified and comprehensive theoretical frame- 

22 

work for the study of spoken communication," Smith finds these dis- 

07 

tinet ions "as useful today as when originally formulated." Because 
he uses the word information to describe all messages, regardless of 
purpose, he uses "instructional" and "persuasive" as the basic desig¬ 
nations for the purpose of messages. He omits the third leg of the 

2h 

triad only because it is outside the scope of his discussion. 


The distinction cetween instruction and persuasion is apparent 
when their differences of concern are noted. Smith explains: 


Instructional messages primarily concern themselves with the 
dissemination of factual information and relationships, hence re¬ 
late closely to such processes as perception, learning, problem 
solving, and retention. In contrast, persuasive messages, by 
definition 3 operate to mold opinion and elicit belief and overt 
action and hence relate to concepts of motivation, attitude shift, 
emotional states, homeostasis, wants, needs, and personality 
characteristics. Both types of messages externalize in their own 
particular patterns of linguistic form . z - > 


Because these two types of messages differ in concepts and language 

form, they constitute sufficiently different intents to justify class¬ 
ification as fundamental divisions of purpose in public address. The 


21 

Thonssen and Baird, p. 378. 

22 

Raymond G. Smith, Speech-Communication (New York: Harper S 
Row, 1970), p. 1. "" 


23 

25 


Ibid., 

Ibid. 


p. 34. 


2h 


Ibid. 
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focus of this paper, in terms of purpose in speech, is on persuasion. 

The three directions from which communication has been class¬ 
ified converge as arrows in a single circle. The point of their inter¬ 
section will be the meaning of the term rhetoric in this study. 


RHETORIC 

Based on the classification of communication above, the mean¬ 
ing of rhetoric in this paper will now be discussed. A definition for 
this term will be given and defended, and two models will be described. 

1. Definition 


Rhetoric is the study and practice of interpersonal communica- 

26 

tion in one-to-group settings where primarily the mode is verbal, 

27 

the code is speech, the medium is public address ' and the purpose is 
persuasion. Since this definition excludes from the meaning of 
rhetoric all speeches which are primarily entertaining or instructional 
in purpose, a rationale for the intimate connection between persuasion 
and rhetoric is called for. 


The word "primarily" is included to allow for the non-verbal 
visual code that is involved secondarily. 

medium by this defini- 
concern for public 


27 

Obviously, debate is also a rhetorical 
tion, but this paper excludes it in light of its 
address as it relates to preaching. 
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There are three reasons for affirming this connection. The 
first reason is that persuasion was the original meaning of rhetoric. 
The father of rhetoric, as a systematic study, was Corax, who brought 
it to birth in Sicily in the fifth century B.C. The ability to argue 
successfully in legal and political settings was the need of that time 
and place. Corax addressed that need with the first developed method 
and published it in Art of Rhetoric . One of three "distinctive 
features" in Corax's system, according to Thonssen, was its definition. 

It defined rhetoric as an art of persuasion, thus making it a 
practical art designed to elicit responses from hearers—responses 
consistent with the speaker’s purpose. 

The primary writers of antiquity all held to this definition of 
purpose. Plato was critical of rhetoric as practiced in his time and 
reconstructed it to some degree. But he defined it as "the winning of 
men’s minds. 

30 

Aristotle, whose contribution in The Rhetoric cast the mold 
in which all theory found its essential shape until the 18th century, 
defined it in similar terms. "Rhetoric may he defined as the faculty 
of observing in any given case the available means of persuasion." He 
identified three kinds of rhetoric: political, forensic, and 

20 

°Thonssen and Baird, p. 35. 

29 

Schramm, p. h2. 

^For a comparison of Plato and Aristotle, see Everett Lee 
Hunt, "Plato and Aristotle on Rhetoric and Rhetoricians," in A. M. 
Drummond (ed) Studies in Rhetoric and Public Speaking (New York: 

Russell and Russell, 19*>2), pp. 3-&0. 
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ceremonial. Each kind was matched with its own particular purpose. 

But by any analysis it is clear that all three of these purposes are 

31 

persuasive in nature. 

Persuasion was not to be achieved primarily by emotional 

32 

appeal in Aristotle's view. He assigned priority to logical and 
rational appeal. Nor was persuasion to depend on slick styles of de- 
1ivery. He writes: 

... we ought in fairness to fight our ease with no help be¬ 
yond the bare facts: nothing, therefore, should matter except the 
proof of those facts. Still, as has been already said, other 
things affect the result considerably, owing to the defects of our 
hearers .^ 

It was only because he took the audience into realistic consideration 
that features other than logical appeal were included in Aristotle's 
system. Logic and reason were the ideal means when persuasion was the 
goal. Thonssen says of Aristotle: 

He made the term 'persuasion' embrace not only the appeals to 
the emotions of the hearers, but the logical and ethical modes as 
well. By this token Aristotle made persuasion nearly synonomous 
with the goal or end of speaking. ™ 

Cicero's rhetorical theory was the next major expression of 

classical development. While he matched three oratorical styles to 

35 

three purposes: "to prove, to please, and to move," it is clear 

31 Ibid., pp. 32-33. 

^Thonssen and Baird, p. 331. 

33 

■^Aristotle, p. 165. 

3 N"honssen and Baird, pp. 372-373. 33 lbid., p. 86. 
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again that all three were persuasive purposes. Consequently, Thonssen 

can say that Cicero '’indicates that persuasion is the objective of the 
36 

orator's art," The specific connection of rhetoric to persuasion is 
justified on the basis of its original and classical formulation. 

A second reason for limiting the meaning of rhetoric to per¬ 
suasion in speech arises from the misdirected use of the term as it 
emerged in the 18th century. We have already noted Berio's concern on 
this point. Now we must look at it more intently. 

Aristotle's formulation of rhetoric was shaped by the primi- 

n n 

tive psychology of his time.' >/ With the rise of faculty psychology 
centuries later, a dualism not distinct in the classical period in¬ 
vaded rhetorical theory. Indeed, it stimulated the first real expan¬ 
sion of Aristotlean principles. 

In George Campbell's treatise, The Philosophy of Rhetoric , 
this dualism came to its first sharp focus two-hundred years ago. 
Thonssen says Campbell's "greatest contribution to rhetorical theory" 
is found in his identification of the ends or objectives of discourse, 
By doing so, "the classical doctrine that the primary aim of rhetoric 

9 O 

is persuasion" was enlarged. The sole aim of rhetoric was no longer 
persuasion. 


36 lbid., p. 373. 

^'Nathan Maccoby, "The New 'Scientific 1 Rhetoric,", in Schramm, 

p. 41. 

oO 

JO Thonssen and Baird, p. 131. 
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The modern common triad of speech purposes, entertainment, in¬ 
formation and persuasion, as separate and distinct goals, finds its 
source in Campbell's four-fold formulation: 

All the ends of speaking are reduaible to four: every speech 
being intended to enlighten the understanding, to please the 
imagination, to move the passions, or to influence the will. 

Any one discourse admits only one of these ends as a prin¬ 
ciple .39 

Here the term rhetoric begins to see persuasion as only one of many 
purposes. So sharp were the distinctions between these purposes that 
limitations were set on the nature of the appeals which could be 
properly used to achieve each of them. Metaphors and comparisons 
could be used in speeches addressed to the understanding, but not 
figures "more striking" or "bolder." Emotional appeals were not per¬ 
mitted for this purpose at all, since they would "disturb the opera¬ 
tion of the intellectual faculty" and would be regarded as "foreign 

40 

at least, tf not insidious" in a speech aimed at the understanding. 

From this viewpoint there developed the theory that "convic¬ 
tion" is a goal to be reached by rational argument and "persuasion" is 
to be achieved by emotional means. As Berio noted, this division is 
clearly based on faculty psychology and its assignment of differing 
appeals to different parts of the mind in terms of the purpose the 
speaker has in speaking. 

^George Campbell, The Philosophy of Rhetoric (New York:l85l), 
pp. 23-24; quoted in Thonssen and Baird, p. 131. 

40 

Quotes are from Campbell in ibid., p. 374. 
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What we must notice here is that the terms rhetoric and per¬ 
suasion both go through a shift of meaning away from that which pre¬ 
vailed in classical theory. Persuasion no longer includes rational 
argument nor seeks a change in thinking. It is limited to emotional 
appeal, aiming at a change of behavior alone. Hugh Blair makes this 
point explicit in the quotation Thonssen includes in his comment: 

Conviction affects the understanding only; persuasion, the will 
and the practice. Therefore, 'it is the business of the philoso¬ 
pher to convince me of truth; it is the business of the orator to 
persuade me to act agreeably to it, by engaging my affections on 
its side. ' Blair believes that conviction and persuasion consti¬ 
tute a sort of rhetorical hierarchy, with the former serving as 
the base . 

Just as persuasion was narrowed to the sphere of emotional 
appeal directed at the will, so rhetoric was expanded to include not 
only the new category of conviction, rational appeal to the intellect, 
but also the whole triad: to entertain, to inform, to persuade. 

As we have seen, this triad remains a useful expression of dis¬ 
tinct purposes for public address. But we need specific sub-terms to 
identify each of these differing goals. Rhetoric should be restored 
to its original meaning of persuasion, including both logical and emo¬ 
tional means and goals of change in both thought and action. There¬ 
fore, we relate rhetoric to persuasion because the reasons by which 
it came to include more than persuasive purpose were theoretically 
faulty. 

The third reason for relating persuasion specifically to 
rhetoric is that persuasion, as a process, is not limited to the field 

41 

Thonssen and Baird, p. 375■ 
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of speech. It has applications in a much wider scope of research, 
indeed in the whole field of communication as previously classified. 

We need a term that will identify it in relation to speech specifically 

Rhetoric has fallen into disuse in recent times. R. G. Smith 
calls speech "the modem term for rhetoric." If the meaning of 
rhetoric became so diffused that it could be replaced with so general 
a term, the change was probably needed. In any case, its current dis¬ 
use provides an opportunity to reclaim it in modern times, refilled 
with its ancient meaning and carrying that meaning into the new world 
of persuasive speech theory. 

The title Maccoby gives his essay, in which the results of the 
pioneering persuasion studies at Yale are summarized, is "The New 
'Scientific' Rhetoric." It is not new to relate rhetoric to the 
science of the times. What is new is our psychological information 
based on modern scientific methodology. By resurrecting rhetoric, we 
will have a term for contemporary persuasive speech that avoids the 
dualism of the past two centuries and sees persuasion as one purpose 
of speech which unites it remarkably well with the classical tradition. 
We can maintain the advantages of identifying other purposes of speech 
without the confusion of including them in the meaning of this term. 

2. Models 


Static and dynamic models of public address have been designed 


hi 

R. G. Smith, p. 1. 
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1 1 o 

by R. G. Smith for the purpose of research. J They will be helpful in 
the present discussion. 

The Static Model shown in Figure 2 is based on the Shannon- 
Weaver model of communication which shows the five component parts of 
the transmission process. 

SOURCE ENCODER CHANNEL DECODER RECEIVER 
Smith has adapted it to the public address medium in three ways. First 
the terms are translated into the language of speech: 

SPEAKER LANGUAGE g ](stur E UNDERSTANDING LISTENERS 

Second, two additions have been made to the transmission chain. 
On one end, "The Speech Form" is attached as a significant element of 
the encoded language. At the other end, "Time, Place, Purpose" are 
attached as significant elements of the decoding process of under¬ 
standing. These can be referred to in combination by the word 
occasion . 

Third, a feedback system carrying the listeners' "reaction" 
back to the understanding of the speaker is added. This emphasizes 
the interactory character of communiction in general and the public 
address medium in particular. 

While the static model is helpful in "clarifying and explain¬ 
ing relationships in the speech transmission chain, it does not 
account for the dynamic process taking place through it. The influ¬ 
ence created by speech is like a running stream of water that has 


Lt. hit 

^Ibid., pp. 18 and 23. ibid., p. 22. 
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inevitable effects on everything it contacts. The static model shows 

the water "in frozen form with all action suspended for leisurely 
45 

examination." An additional model is therefore needed to show the 

46 

"ongoing continuous force," and its attendant effects. 

The Dynamic Model shown in Figure 3 is Smith's picture of the 
stimulus-response interaction in process. The two square boxes rep¬ 
resent the parties in communication. The letter (S) and the solid 
line going from it represents the "dynamic speech stimulus" which 
travels back to the speaker and toward the listener. A response (R) 
is activated in the intra-personal context of the listener and then 
becomes itself a stimulus (S') for response (R') in the inter-personal 
context. That external response of the listener becomes in turn a 
stimulus (S M ) fed back to the speaker, who responds in his intra¬ 
personal context (R 11 ) in a way externalized by a modification in "the 
continuing flow of the communication." 

These stimulus patterns, then, constitute the dynamic com¬ 
ponents of speech force and make up the effective speech stream. 
They serve as independent variables upon which the orator or 
practitioner operates intuitively and upon which the experimenter 
operates scientifically. ' 

While Smith recognizes limitations in these models both sep- 
UQ 

arately and together, they are still helpful in picturing both the 
structure and process of the speech situation. 

The line going out from the circle on our classification 


45 ibid. 46 ibid. 


i»7 48 

Ibid., p. 23. Ibid., p. 24. 
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diagram may now be identified and serve as a summary. While rhetoric 
takes place in a one-to-group setting, its message is received by mem¬ 
bers of the group individually. The group-response is only the com¬ 
posite of individual responses to stimuli sent by the speaker and by 
others in the group. Rhetoric is directed to the intra-personal con¬ 
text of each listener, including both thought and feeling. It seeks 
change-responses in attitude and action consistent with the speaker's 
aim and the expression of those responses in all the contexts of 
communication. When that happens, persuasion has been achieved. 


PERSUASION 


We turn now to the meaning of the term persuasion as under¬ 
stood in this paper. It will be discussed under three headings: dis¬ 
tinction, definition, and pattern. 

1. Distinction 


We have already identified persuasion as the purposive element 
in rhetoric. But the word means different things to different people. 
Broadly applied, it can refer to the achievement of any purpose by any 
means. When "The Godfather" appeals to an enemy with "an offer he 
can't refuse>" such an action can be considered persuasive in this 


Lq 

J See Figure 1 
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broad sense. Since such forms of influence are not to be included in 
our meaning of persuasion, we will need to distinguish concepts more 
clearly. 

A diagram of relative influence and freedom is presented in 
Figure 4. It is a continuum which runs from zero to ten, in which 
zero represents no influence being exerted at all and ten represents 
such strong influence that the receiver has no freedom to refuse. 

Terms of influence are arranged on the continuum to show their relation 
to each other as understood in this paper. 

Persuasion, at the center, is distinguished from the two ex¬ 
tremes of apathy and coercion .^ Apathetic speeches are those which 
exert little or no influence in terms of the speaker's purpose. 

Coercive speeches are those which carry such force that the speaker's 
purpose is achieved with the hearer's knowledge but not his consent. 

Interest stands between apathy and persuasion. It represents 
influence sufficient to achieve an understanding of what the speaker 
is saying, but not sufficient to achieve acceptance. Manipulation 
stands between coercion and persuasion. It represents influences which 
achieve the speaker's purpose with the consent but not the knowledge 
of the hearer. 

Persuasion represents that type of influence which achieves 
the speaker's purpose with both the knowledge and consent of the 


For several essays on varying views and applications of 
coercion, see J. Roland Pennock and John W. Chapman (eds.) Coercion 
(New York: Aldine-Atherton, 1972) 
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the hearer. While it aims to influence the hearer to respond with 
voluntary acceptance, the hearer remains free to choose. 

These distinctions are supported by current emphasis in the 
literature of rhetoric. For example, Scheidel writes: 

We shall speak of persuasive speaking as a phenomenon which 
reflects choice on the part of the listener. The listener must 
both choose to give his attention and choose whether or not to 
accept or reject the message. Brainwashing and hypnotism are 
possible influential techniques, and so for that matter are the 
use of the rack, the iron maiden, and various other devices for 
torture. However, such means will be considered as existing 
outside the limits of our definition of persuasion ... We want 
to eliminate from our consideration all physical and super- 
psychological coercion, whether actual or implied .51 

And so do we. But we also want to emphasize the contrast from its 
opposite side. We want to exclude all forms of inertia, disinterest 
and irrelevance from our definition. If it seems obviously unnecess¬ 
ary to do that, since no one fears apathy will result from persuasion, 
then one purpose of the diagram will be achieved. It intends to show 
that influence in the range of seven to ten is no closer to four to 
six than is zero to three. In other words, persuasion is as distinct 
from coercion and manipulation as it is from apathy and mere interest. 

One more point needs to be made in connection with the hearer's 
freedom to choose. There is as little freedom under conditions of 
apathy as under conditions of coercion. In the former case he is not 
free to accept. In the latter case he is not free to reject. In 
terms of influence and freedom, persuasion is a centrist concept. 


•^Thomas M. Scheidel, Persuasive Speaking (0ak1and:Scott, 
Foresman, 1967), p. 2. 
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2. Definition 


Several definitions of persuasion have been given during the 

development of modern rhetoric. Some of these were limited to a 

statement of ends, such as, "to induce or win." Others focused on 

52 

ends and means: "to influence hy argument."^ As we have already 

noted, emotional appeal was long identified as the sole or major means 

of persuasion. On the basis of a more advanced psychology, the new 

rhetoric has brought ends and means together and stated them in a new 

way. We will look at four definitions in the literature, discuss them 

briefly, and propose a revised definition for this paper. 

Each writer presents definitions based on his own theory of 

persuasion. Taken in chronological order, they begin with the work of 

James A. Winans, whose book Public Speaking was published in 1917 and 

marks the beginning of modern rhetorical development. He based his 

view of persuasion on the psychology of William James, who held 

attention to be the critical determinant of behavior. Following 

53 

James' assertion that "What holds attention determines action," 

Winans defined persuasion as "the process of inducing others to give 
fair, favorable, or undivided attention to propositions 

52 

William Norwood Brigance, Speech Composition (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953), p. 135. 

53 

J James Albert Winans, Public Speaking (New York: Century, 
1917), p. 191. 

5 \bid., p. 194. 
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On the basis of a psychology which found desire as the main¬ 
spring of human belief and action, an expanded view was set forth by 
William Brigance in 1937. He maintained the importance of attention, 
but added an emphasis on human desire as motivation for change. He 
defined persuasion in terms of two aims the speaker may have: 

a. When the aim is to rouse from indifference , to inspire, or 
to stimulate lagging enthusiasms, and faiths, PERSUASION IS A PRO¬ 
CESS OF VITALIZING OLD DESIRES 3 PURPOSES, OR IDEALS. 

b. When the aim is to secure the acceptance of new beliefs or 
courses of action, PERSUASION IS THE PROCESS OF SUBSTITUTING NEW 
DESIRES, PURPOSES , OR IDEALS FOR OLD ONES . 55 

A further development is seen in the work of Winston Brembeck 
and William Howell in 1952. While maintaining the previous emphasis 
on attention and desire, they added as a third element the connection 
of the hearer's desires with the proposition being advocated by the 
speaker. For them persuasion "is defined as the conscious attempt to 
modify thought and action by manipulating the motives of men toward 
pre-detemrlned ends. 

In 1957, Wayne Minnick expressed the caution that previous 
theories "have allowed motives to dominate the process of persuasion 
to the extent that the role of other determinants is obscured or 
ignored. "^He then set forth "a complete process" which resulted in 
the following definition: 

■’■’Brigance, p. 139. 

56 

Winston Lamont Brembeck and William Smiley Howell, 

Persuasion (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1952), p. 2k. 

^Wayne Minnick, The Art of Persuasion (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1957), p. 28. 
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Persuasion } as conceived in this book s is discourse 3 written 
or oral 3 that is designed to win belief or stimulate action by 
employing all the factors that determine human behavior. 

An examination of Minnick's work indicates no new contribution 
to the persuasion process. His contribution is found in a renewed em¬ 
phasis on the need for communication concerns, such as perception, and 
persuasive forces, such as credibility and audience values. These 
must not be lost in a total concentration on motives. 

Which of these definitions shall we follow? Clearly, the 
statements of Winans and Brigance are too limited for use in our day. 
Minnick's position is too inclusive, for it concentrates on a field 
wider than persuasion itself. Perception, for example, is as much a 
concern for communication in general as for persuasion in particular. 
We need a definition that focuses primarily upon persuasion, yet one 
which is also complete. 

The definition of Brembeck and Howell comes closest to that 
goal, but it has two drawbacks. First, it includes the word "manipu¬ 
lating." While meaning it in a different way, we have already ex¬ 
cluded it from our concept. Using it in a definition would be con¬ 
fusing. The second drawback is seen in the fact that this definition 
does not relate specifically to the rhetorical setting. Therefore, 
we will adopt its structure but revise its language to eliminate these 
drawbacks. 

In this paper, persuasion is the conscious attempt of a 


58 

5 Ibid., p. 35. 
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speaker to modify thought and action by associating the listeners 1 
motives with pre-determined goals . 

3._Pattern 


The literature of rhetoric offers a variety of patterns in 
which elements of persuasion are listed and arranged. This variety 
will be shown by two patterns presented in sentence form and by a com¬ 
parative chart listing additional patterns where the elements are iden 
tified by single words. 

Since we adopted a revised form of the definition given by 
Brembeck and Howell, we will look at their pattern first. They write: 

An analysis of the basic process of persuasion reveals four 
general steps or stages which may occur in the following order: 

(A) Gain and maintain attention; (B) arouse desires useful to 
the persuader’s purpose; (C) demonstrate how these desires can 
be satisfied by acceptance of the persuader’s proposition; and 
(D) produce the specific response desired. These steps are often 
telescoped and interrelated . ” 

These four steps will be summarized on the chart by the words: atten¬ 
tion, desire, demonstration and production. 

As previously noted, Minnick was determined to preserve a 
place for factors other than motivation in persuasion. He sets forth 
the essential ingredients in a different way than the others. His 
pattern forms the outline of persuasion as a field of study rather 
than as an order for a speech itself. What he calls "A Complete 


59 , 

Brembeck and Howell, p. 26. 
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Process of Persuasion" is presented by six questions identifying fac¬ 
tors "each of which helps to determine behavior but by itself is 
inadequate to produce action. 

1. Does the communication catch and hold the attention of 
audience? 

2. Does the audience understand the communication as it was 
intended by the communicator? 

3. Does the audience believe the communication? 

4. Does the audience see a relationship between the communica¬ 
tion and their needs and wants? 

5. Does the behavior recommended in the communication fit the 

audience's scheme of personal values? , 

6. Can the audience act in the light of existing obstacles? 

In Minnick's view: "Behavior is a dynamic interplay of all these 
factors ."^ 2 

While Minnick is certainly correct in maintaining the crucial 
role of perception in 2., credibility in 3*> audience values in 5., 
and obstacles in 6., these are in reality organizational matters which 
other writers include in their systems but not in the ordering of a 
speech itself. We will summarize Minnick's elements on the chart with 
the words: attention, perception, credibility, relationship, values, 
and possibi1ity. 

The following page presents a summary of these and five other 
patterns. The horizontal lines divide the chart into four sections, 
corresponding to the pattern to be adopted by this paper. That 
pattern is given in headings at the far right so the other patterns 

^Minnick, p. 29. ^Ibid., pp. 29 - 32. 

62 lbid., p. 29. 
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may be compared with it. At the top are listed the names of authors 
and the dates in which their patterns were published. They are 
arranged in chronological order from left to right in order to clarify 
both the development of differences and the consistency of likenesses 
in these positions. 3 

The following observations emerge from a comparison of these 

patterns. First, going horizontally, we note the uniformity of four 

themes, however they may be expressed. All agree that attention is 

6A 

essential. Scheidel deals with it as part of focusing. While impor¬ 
tant in all forms of communication, it is considered persuasive in it¬ 
self and therefore belongs in the pattern. 

A second unifying concept is motivation . Whether expressed as 
impression, desire, need, want, or motive, persuasion requires some 
means of arousing a hunger that seeks satisfaction or a pressure that 
seeks relief. For Scheidel, whose categories ride on the cracks of 
this chart, focusing, associating and resolving all function as moti¬ 
vators. 

A third unifying category is found in association . Here 
Brigance alone is silent in his pattern, but parts of this category 


6 3 

•’See Chart on page 37. References not previously noted are: 
Harry L. Hollingsworth, The Psychology of the Audience (New York: 
American Book, 1935), p. 12. Brigance, pp. 135-139. Alan H. Monroe, 
Principles and Types of Speech (Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 19^9), 
pp. 307“331. Scheidel, pp. 60-79- Raymond S. Ross, Persuasion 
(Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 197*0, p. 1 87 . 

0H I bid., pp. 65-89. 
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are included in his response . The attitude or action the speaker 
seeks to actualize must be firmly attached to the motive which has 
been activated. 

Finally, there is a unified emphasis on directi on . While more 
variety is seen in this category than the others, the intent is the 
same: to facilitate the fulfillment of what former steps have achieved. 

Some writers use more than one step to cover a given concept. 
Hollingsworth's separation of interest from attention is one example 
but that is a matter of organization. Minnick and Scheidel's inclu¬ 
sion of perception is a major variation from the usual pattern. Per¬ 
ception is what Scheidel means by receiving. But it seems unnecessary 
to make a place in the pattern for it, since it belongs primarily to 
the realm of communication as a whole, and finds its significance to 
persuasion in that fact alone. 

The second observation comes from analyzing the chart verti¬ 
cally. The consistency seen in the four categories discussed above is 
matched by an equal consistency in the order of their arrangement. 

From 1935 to 197^ there has been no significant variation in the 
ordering of these elements. Indeed, the order is a part of the 
pattern. 

In this chapter communication has been classified in terms of 
types, modes and purposes. Rhetoric was defined and defended as a 
persuasive concept. Persuasion was distinguished from the twin ex¬ 
tremes of apathetic and coercive speech. After reviewing the litera¬ 
ture, a definition was given and the basic elements of the persuasive 
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pattern were identified. These elements will be examined more fully 
in the next chapter. 
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Chapter 2 


THE PATTERN OF PERSUASION 

The pattern of persuasion identified at the close of the pre¬ 
vious chapter is the characteristic feature of modern rhetoric. In 
the static speech model presented in Figure 2, the box labeled "The 
Speech Form" would refer to the application of this pattern in a 
rhetorical address. Speeches which aim to entertain or instruct would 
be formed in other patterns which do not concern us here. In this 
chapter we will examine the elements of this persuasive pattern in 
some detail, so that our study may compare it later with the concerns 
of preaching in American Lutheran homiletics. 

ATTENTION 


The first comprehensive treatment of classical rhetorical 

theory in the English language was published by Thomas Wilson in his 

ARTE OF RHETOR I Q.UE in 1553* That was also the book which first empha- 

1 2 

sized the importance of attention in rhetoric. As previously noted, 
its modern prominence began with Winans 1 work, where it was used as 
the very definition of persuasion itself. While no longer viewed so 

'Lester Thonssen and A. Craig Baird, Speech Criticism (New 
York: Ronald Press, 19^8), pp. 118-119. 

2 

See p. 31 of this paper. 
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comprehensively, it remains primary in importance to this day. As 
Brembeck and Howell express it, "Without attention communication does 
not exist, and without it persuasion is impossible, for attention is 

3 

the first step in the persuasion process." 

It is necessary at the outset to clarify one difference be¬ 
tween attention and the other three elements of the pattern. When 
called "the first step," attention might be viewed as something im¬ 
portant only at the beginning and then left behind when the second 
step is taken. In reality, however, attention is a crucial matter 
throughout the whole process. Motivation, association and direction 
may be considered steps which are taken and then left behind. But 
attention must be attracted as a magnet attracts. The same force 
which draws an object to the magnet, holds it there. In like manner, 
the forces which gain attention in the beginning of a speech must be 
maintained while the following steps in the pattern are being taken. 
Figure 5 pictures this difference. 

1. Importance 

The importance of attention for rhetoric can be seen in three 
unfolding factors. F irst, the speaker and the speech are a minority 
of two amidst multiple stimuli which compete for the listener's 


3 

Winston Lamont Brembeck and William Smiley Howell, Persuasion 
(Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1952), p. 263. 
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attention. During a lifetime, each person receives " one thousand 
times more units of information than we have nerve cells by which they 
can be interpreted, associated and stored." Each listener is barr- 
aged by countless stimuli coming from both external and internal 
fields of reference. This faces the listener with endless choices. 

He expresses his choice through attention, which is: 

The process of selecting a particular stimulus of the many 
available in one perceptual field and focusing upon it until 
it becomes sharp and clear while other stimuli recede to indis¬ 
tinctness . 5 

Minnick has given a helpful illustration which pictures only 
some of the possible stimuli operating in the listener's perceptual 
fields.^ Because of this heavy competition, 01iver contends that "The 
chief task of the persuasive speaker is to serve as the 'selector ’ of 
his audience 's attention. ' ,7 

A second factor, emerging from the first, is that the listen¬ 
er's responses are limited to the stimuli which he attends. If his 
attention during a speech for the cancer fund is attracted by the moth 
dancing with a light bulb behind the speaker's head, his response to 
the meeting may be the purchase of some yellow light bulbs on his way 
home. He is not likely even to see the cancer fund's coin collector, 

^Robert T. Oliver, The Psychology of Persuasive Speech (New 
York: McKay, 1957), p. 116. 

"’Wayne Minnick, The Art of Persuasion (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
1957), p. 38. 

^See Figure 6 reproduced from ibid., p. 39- 

7 01iver, p. 117. 
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sitting three inches from the tray in which his change is returned, to 
say nothing about contributing to it. As Minnick says: 

White attention is not a cause of action, in itself, it helps 
to determine action by determining which potential stimuli in a 
perceptual field a person will respond to.° 

In Figure 7 Minnick illustrates a listener who is attending a 
stimulus other than the speaker. The point is that his responses are 
determined by that fact. He is free to respond to the speaker only if 
his attention is focused there. 

The third factor showing the importance of attention rises out 
of the others. To a limited degree, attention itself accomplishes 
persuasion. William James taught that action flows inevitably from an 
idea which compels attention and dominates the consciousness. 

Let it once so dominate, let no other idea succeed in displac¬ 
ing it, and whatever motor effects belong to it by nature will 
inevitably occur . . . 

The idea to be consented to must be kept from flickering and 
going out. It must be held steadily before the mind until it 
fills the mind.9 

Belief as well as action is a result of attention. James held 
that " our belief and our attention are the same fact. For the moment, 
what we attend to is reality. To whatever degree this is true, 


^Minnick, p. 41. 
g 

Quoted from William James, Psychology: Briefer Courses , in 
James Albert Winans, Public Speaking (New York: Century, 1917), p. 190. 

'^Quoted from William James, Psychology , by William E. Utter- 
back, "A Psychological View of Argumentation," in A. M. Drummond (ed.) 
Studies in Rhetoric and Public Speaking (New York: Russell and Russell, 
1962), p. 291. 
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both belief and behavior are the consequence of attention itself. It 

is on these grounds that Minnick can say: 

Theoretically, if an advocate could keep attention focused on 
a course of action to the exclusion of contrary stimulations, the 
proposed action would tend automatically to ensue. 

Hypnotism is an example of this. Here attention is focused ex¬ 
clusively on a single stimulus. The hypnotic voice and the suggestions 

• 1 ? 
given are accepted as reality and acted upon "automatically." While 

hypnotism is an expression of manipulation which is excluded from our 

concept of persuasion, it serves to illustrate the importance of 

attention in the persuasive process. 

The first goal of the speaker is to attract the listener's 

attention in the way illustrated by Minnick in Figure 8. In order to 

do that, he will need to know something about the nature of attention. 

2. Nature 


Attention occurs through stimuli received by the sensory or¬ 
gans. Brembeck and Howell follow O'Neill and Weaver in defining 
attention as: 

... a unified, coordinated muscular set, or attitude, which 
brings sense organs to bear with maximum effectiveness upon a 

^Minnick, p. 38. 

12 

Raymond S. Ross, Persuasion (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice- 
Hall, 1974), p. 177- 
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source of stimulation and thus contributes to alertness and read¬ 
iness of response. ’ 

How long can attention be maintained and how many things can 
be attended at one time? In terms of time, attention is an exceeding¬ 
ly brief phenomenon. The studies of Pillsbury in 1908 estimated a 
single act of attention to last from three to twenty-four seconds. 

Billings' experiments in 1914 led him to estimate the average length 
14 . 

to be two seconds. Later studies have indicated even shorter per¬ 
iods. Schmidt and Kristofferson 1 s experiments led them to conclude 
that a period of attention falls within the range of 77 to 110 thou- 

15 

sandths of a second. While further studies are needed to confirm 
these findings, it is clear that the duration of the attention period 
is exceedingly short. 

In terms of span, the number of things a person can attend at 
the same time are few. Studies differ in this area too. It seems to 
depend on the number of stimuli anticipated and the nature of the 
channels being used. Broadbent reports the observation that control 
tower operators were sometimes able to identify two aircraft call 
signs arriving simultaneously, but were able to understand only one of 
the two messages that followed them. The call signs were both identi¬ 
fiable because the operators knew pretty well which aircraft were 

^Brembeck and Howell, p. 264. ^Ibid., p. 265. 

^Marianne W. Schmidt and Aired B. Kristofferson. "Discrimina¬ 
tion of Successiveness: A Test of a Model of Attention," Science, 
CXXXIX (January 11, 1963), 112-113. 
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likely to call. But they did not know what the pilots would say. 
From this and other studies, Broadbent concluded: 


When the listener is thoroughly familiar with a situation, so 
that he knows to within a small number of alternatives what each 
message will be, he can comprehend two simultaneous messages. 

But when one or both messages are drawn from a large number of 
possibilities, the filter in the brain lets only one message come 
through. b 

On the other hand, Schmidt and Kristofferson found attention 
to be "a periodic phenomenon'' in which only one stimulus could be 
attended at a time. In their study two signals were sent to their 


subjects, one visual and one auditory. These signals came at varying 
intervals of time. The purpose was to determine the relationship of 
the length of time between the two stimuli and the accuracy of the 
subject's reporting whether the signals came together or in succession 
The experiment was based on the assumption that: 


. . . the sensory systems consist of independent channels 
which can be attended only one at a time. 

. . . When attention is directed at one channel it may be 
signaled to switch to a second channel by an input arriving 
over the second channel. Attention can be switched only at the 
end of a periodl, although it may remain on a channel for mul¬ 
tiples of M. ' 

Their experiments resulted in support for these assumptions. 

Several things about the nature of attention appear clear from 


this. Normally, a listener can focus his attention on only one thing 


Donald E. Broadbent. "Attention and the Perception of 
Speech," in Alfred G. Smith, Communication and Culture (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1966), p. 279. 

^Schmidt and Kristofferson, p. 112; M equals the period of 
attention. 
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at a time. This period of time is exceedingly brief, probably less 
than a second. At the end of each period he may switch to another 
stimulus or remain for an additional period on the same one. As Brem- 
beck and Howell write: 

Under most conditions, our senses are confronted with a 
multitude of stimuli, and . . . attention tends to shift from 
one stimulus to another, exploring the value of each. ' ° 

When something of value is found, attention remains there until input 

of greater value arrives on another channel. 

The speaker, therefore, faces a situation in which he must 

constantly be sending stimuli that are of greater value to his hearers 

than others pressing in and around them. In order to do so, it will 

be helpful to differentiate the types of attention and the forces 

which produce them. 

3- Types 

Most writers draw a distinction between two types of atten¬ 
tion. Brembeck and Howell, however, have identified three and we 
find this division fruitful. The nature of attention is not categor¬ 
ized in these types. Rather, they are differentiated on the basis of 
the kinds of stimuli which attract them. 

Involuntary Attention - Some stimuli compel attention in the 
manner of a reflex response. Without thinking or choosing, the 


Brembeck and Howell, p. 266. 
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person's attention is arrested by a power inherent in the stimulus it¬ 
self. Therefore, it is called involuntary . 

The unifying characteristic of stimuli which arrest attention 
is contrast . The various lists given in the literature find their 
common ground in this central concept. We summarize by a revision of 
Minnick's list.^ 

Intensity - The brightest light, the loudest sound, the high¬ 
est mountain peak, and the shiniest apple, all capture attention be¬ 
cause of their contrast to others around them. One way performers 
create this intensity is through use of spotlights in an otherwise 
darkened room. 

Novelty - Monroe refers to the old proverb: " . . . when a 

20 

dog bites a man it's an accident 3 when a man bites a dog 3 it's news." 
This helps clarify the point that novelty does not refer to something 

new, but something unusual. As William James pointed out: 

The maximum of attention may then be said to be found wherever 
there is a systematic harmony or unification between the novel and 
the old. It is an odd circumstance that neither the old nor the 
new 3 by itself 3 is interesting: the abolutely old is insipid; 
the absolutely new makes no appeal at all. The old in the new is 
what claims attention—the old with slightly new formT^^ 

The novel is that which is news, standing in contrast to what is 

ordinary. 

^Minnick, pp. 48-49. 

20 

Alan H. Monroe, Principles and Types of Speech (Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman, 1949), p. 25^. 

21 

William James, Talks to Teachers, p. 107 in Winans, p. 558. 
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Motion - A falling star attracts the eye of a driver who wasn't 

even looking at the stars. Without his thinking, his attention shifts 

from the road to the sky by the power of motion to compel his eye. 

The falling star did what the other stars and the moon could not do, 

because its motion stood in contrast to their static appearance. 

Repetition - A dripping faucet cannot be ignored until the 

drips have lost their contrast to silence. In a speech, some words 

and phrases, through repetition, can be placed in contrast to those 

stated only once and thus compel attention. 

Jersild experimented with different ways of emphasizing points 

in a speech. By testing what his subjects remembered from the speeches, 

he concluded that repetition was the most effective form of emphasis 

up to the point of three or four repetitions. Beyond that number, 

22 

effectiveness decreased. This suggests that the value of repetition 
is related to its attention capturing power up to that point where it 
loses its contrast by becoming usual. This is supported by Jersild's 
additional finding that repetitions are most effective when they are 
separated from each other by intervals of time throughout the speech. 

Voluntary Attention - The second type of attention differs from the 
first because the power which attracts it is not in the stimulus but 
in the receiver. When a listener believes that some value apart from 
the speech itself can be gained by paying attention to the speech, 
his attention is called voluntary. A student, for example, will pay 

22 01iver, p. 132. 
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attention to lectures or to books in which he has no direct interest, 

because he wants a scholarship that can be received only with good 

grades. His attention is paid in order to buy, not the speech, but 

what knowledge of the speech will bring him. Oliver points out the 

two normal results of this type of attention: 

It is true that the attention may he forced for a time to 
objects that are uninteresting. But when this occurs 3 one of 
two things happens: either the object takes on interest or the 
attention ultimately wanders from it .^3 

Thus, a speaker's goal must be to help the listener who begins with 

voluntary attention to move to a third type. 

Non-Voluntary - The third type of attention differs from the previous 
two in that its power is found in neither the source nor the receiver, 
but in a relationship of mutual interest between the two. It is neith¬ 
er drafted nor paid. Non-voluntary attention is freely given by the 
hearer because he is receiving something of value directly from the 
speaker and his message. 

The category which unifies the various characteristics of 

stimuli which enjoy non-voluntary attention is interest . William 

James said, "What-we-attend-to and what-interests-us are synonymous 
2h 

terms." The truth of this is demonstrated by experiments in which 
subjects wear earphones and receive different messages in each ear. 

23 1 bid., p. 119. 

2k 

William James, Psychology: Briefer Course , p. 448, quoted in 
Winans, op. cit., p. 53. 
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Normally, they can ignore the message in one ear and therefore under¬ 
stand the message entering the other. But under some circumstances 
the sound being ignored breaks into their attention. It has been 
demonstrated, for example: 

. . . that a man fully occupied in listening to speech enter¬ 
ing one ear will hear his own name in the other ear even though 
he remains quite unresponsive to any other word in that ear .25 

Such is the attention-power of words which are of interest to people. 

The literature provides several lists of characteristics which 

people find interesting in speech. We cannot do more than identify 

them here. We will do so by gathering and arranging the material from 

various sources in what may be called: A Decalogue of Interest. 

(1) Suspense is more interesting than certainty . 

(2) The concrete is more interesting than the abstract . 

(3) People are more interesting than things . 

(h) The immediate is more interesting than the distant . 

(5) Images are more interesting than definitions . 

(6) The humorous is more interesting than the serious . 

(7) Conf1ict is more interesting than concord . 

(8) The fami1iar is more interesting than the foreign . 

(9) Events are more interesting than ideas . 

(10) The practical is more interesting than the theoretical . 

These assertions overlap to some degree and all will not fit 
into every occasion. But they can be applied to any speaker's 

29 

Broadbent, p. 282. 
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delivery, to the content of any speech and the language it uses. Foil 
owing this principle will result in an increased level of interest in 
the audience and thereby secure more non-voluntary attention. 

In sum we may say that attention is the first and the contin¬ 
uing concern of persuasion. It is important because it enables the 
persuader to select the stimuli to which his hearers will respond. By 
doing so, his goal will be partly accomplished. But the period of 
attention is brief. People normally receive only one stimulus at a 
time and their attention tends to shift constantly unless held by the 
involuntary means of intensity, novelty, motion and repetition. Since 
it is unrealistic to expect a speaker to maintain that level of stimu¬ 
lus-strength throughout a speech, he is wise to rely on the non-volun¬ 
tary means of providing interest. Hinnick isolates a primary means of 
achieving this. 

We can expect people } therefore, to attend to those things 
that are associated with the needs and wants that are at the 
moment of greatest urgency to them. 2° 

When the speaker touches these needs, he will have the interest and 

consequently, the attention of his audience. He will have achieved 

the first step of the persuasive process and in doing so, will already 

have his foot firmly planted on the second step, to which we now turn. 

MOTIVATION 

When a speaker has gained the attention of his audience, the 


^Minnick, p. 50. 
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next step in the persuasive pattern is motivation. The interest which 

maintains attention is a kind of motivation itself. It motivates 

people to listen. But rhetoric seeks more than a hearing. It seeks 

a response of change from the hearer consistent with the purpose of 

the speaker. Therefore, the speaker must move beyond the motive of 

mere interest and wind the springs-of-response within the hearers 

which empower them to change their thoughts and actions. 

In his persuasion courses at the University of Minnesota, 

William Howell repeated a constant refrain to his students: "People 

do things for their reasons, not for yours." These "reasons" are the 

ingredients of human motivation. We will examine two forms of motiva- 

27 

tional theory and apply them to the speaker's situation. 

1. Consistency Fulfillment 

Several theories of persuasion locate motivation for change in 

the realm of consistency. We will look at three of them, identified 

by the words, congruity, balance and dissonance. 

The congruity approach is put forth by Osgood and Tannenbaum. 

Formally stated, this viewpoint says: 

When two signs are related by an assertion, the mediating 
reaction characteristic of each shifts toward congruence with 
that characteristic of the other, the magnitude of the shift 


27 

An excellent summary of these and many other motivation 
theories can be found in Ross. 
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being inverse 
reactions. 2° 


ly proportional to intensities of the interacting 


This means that a person seeks to maintain a consistency be¬ 
tween the various attitudes he holds. When inconsistency between them 
occurs, a tension is produced which motivates responses to relieve the 
tension. Scheidel explains: 

. . . if a speaker we respect (+) speaks against (-) a proposal 
we favor (+), our cognitive balance should be upset, and we should 
be motivated to adjust our evaluations of source and concept in 
order to strike a new balance .^9 

Suppose a listener's attitudes toward Walter Cronkite and cap¬ 
ital punishment are both positive. If Cronkite speaks in favor of 
capital punishment, these attitudes are congruent with each other. 

But if Cronkite (+) speaks against (-) capital punishment (+), then 
the listener ha? a tension between attitudes to resolve. That tension 
will motivate a change of attitude in some way. To restore balance, 
he could become more negative toward Cronkite or more negative toward 
capital punishment. In most cases, both attitudes would change rela¬ 
tive to the degree of their strength and he would now be less positive 
about both Cronkite and capital punishment. Each attitude shifts the 
degree necessary to achieve consistency. 

A similar theory, supplied by Fritz Heider and others, speaks 


Charles E. Osgood, George J. Suci, and Percy H. Tannenbaum, 

The Measurement of Meaning (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1957), 

pp. 200-201. 

29 

^Thomas M. Scheidel, Persuasive Speaking (Oakland: Scott, 
Foresman, 1967), p. 23. 
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30 

of balance in personal relationships. If Mary likes Joe and both 
like baseball, everything is in balance and there is no motivation for 
change. But if Mary likes Joe and hates baseball, while Joe loves base¬ 
ball, then an unbalanced state exists. This imbalance produces tension 
that motivates some change on Mary's part. If she likes Joe more than 
she hates baseball, she may lessen her dislike for the game. If she 
hates baseball more than she likes Joe, she may like him less. Heider 
explains how relative differences relate in personal relationships: 

With similar attitudes proximity will increase the degree 
of positive sentimentwith slight dissimilarity of attitudes 
a mutual assimilation might he produced, and with it an increase 
in friendliness; with strong dissimilarities the hostility will 
he increased. 3^ 

The most widely accepted theory of this type focuses on the 
tension created by an inconsistency between what a person knows or be¬ 
lieves and what he does. Developed by Leon Festinger, this is known 
as the theory of cognitive dissonance . The word cognitive refers to 

"any knowledge, opinion, or belief about the environment, about one- 

32 

self, or about one's behavior." The word dissonance refers to in¬ 
consistency or discord. Festinger states the basic hypothesis this 
way: 

1. The existence of dissonance, being psychologically un¬ 
comfortable, will motivate the person to try to reduce the 

30 

Fritz Heider, "Attitudinal and Cognitive Organization," 
Journal of Psychology , XXI (19^6), 107-112. 

31 

Fritz Heider, Psychology of Interpersonal Relations (New 
York: Wiley, 1958), p. 190. 

^Leon Festinger, A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1957), p. 3- 
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dissonance and achieve consonance. 

2. Vfhen dissonance is present, in addition to trying to re¬ 
duce it, the person will actively avoid situations and information 
which would likely increase the dissonance . ” 

This theory asserts that actions which do not square with a 
person's knowledge or belief will influence that person to change. 
Various experiments have verified this. When subjects were asked to 
speak or write in favor of issues they really opposed, results showed 
a significant shift of their attitudes on those issues.^ Festinger 
explains: 


Anytime a person has information or an opinion which consid¬ 
ered by itself would lead him not to engage in some action, then 
this information or opinion is dissonant with having engaged in 
the action. When such dissonance exists, the person will try to 
reduce it either by changing his actions or by changing his 
beliefs and opinions. If he cannot change the action, opinion 
change will ensue. 35 

On the basis of these and similar theories, we can say that 
motivation occurs when tension is aroused by inconsistencies between a 
person's various attitudes, between his attitudes and those of valued 
persons, and between his own attitudes and actions. " People do things 
for their reasons, not for yours." One of "their reasons" is to re¬ 
lieve cognitive tension and restore balance in vital relationships. 


34 

See Ross, p. 131 for reports of such studies; also Ralph 
C. Rosnow and Edward J. Robinson (eds) Experiments in Persuasion (New 
York: Academic Press, 1967), pp. 297-3*^ 

35 

Leon Festinger, "The Theory of Cognitive Dissonance," in 
Wilbur Schramm (ed.) The Science of Human Communication (New York: 
Basic, 1963), PP- 18-19. 
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2. Need Fulfillment 


Another form of motivation theory centers around the universal 
needs of people. Writers in rhetoric have identified these needs in 

0“7 

different ways. Both Brembeck and Howelr and Minnick^' classify them 

as physiological and social in origin. Minnick defines motivation as: 

... a mobilization of energy within the individual for 
the attainment or restoration of a pattern of desired social 
or biological states .3“ 

The classic formulation of man's needs as a basis of motiva- 

39 

tion was developed by Abraham Maslow. Described as a "holistic- 

Dynamic’’ theory, it is a synthesis of the functional tradition of James 

and Dewey, the holism of Wertheimer, Goldstein and Gestalt psychology, 

If 0 

and the dynamicism of Freud and Adler. We will summarize Maslow's 
theory by describing the needs themselves and discussing their relative 
power. 

Basic Needs . Maslow believed all people have essentially the same 
basic set of needs regardless of the culture in which they live. He 
identified these needs in five categories 

Brembeck and Howell, pp. 63-94. 

^Minnick, p. 206. Ibid., p. 205. 

OQ 

- > - 7 A. H. Maslow, Motivation and Personality (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1954) 

^Ross, p. 115. 

41 

Descriptions are summarized from those of Ross, pp. 116-117. 
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Physiological - The primary needs of persons are for air, food, 
water, rest, shelter and sex. These are all related to self-preserva¬ 
tion and the survival of both the individual and the race. 

Safety - This category includes man's desire for security, 
stability and an orderly life. Personal violence, anxiety and fear are 
avoided. Change is a threatening experience because it disrupts the 
security of a familiar environment and a safe routine. Both physical 
and psychological safety are included her. 

Belonging and Love - People need to belong to others and to 
be loved by them. Families serve this function when their relation¬ 
ships are right. Beyond the family we need to have acceptance from 
our peers and approval from our superiors. Satisfaction of this need 
involves not only receiving but also the giving of love. 

Esteem - Beyond belonging, people have a deep need for self 
respect and recognition. Mas low sees two ways in which esteem is de¬ 
sired. On the one hand, we strive for such things as strength, achieve¬ 
ment, adequacy, mastery, competence, confidence, independence and free¬ 
dom. On the other hand, we desire reputation, prestige, status, fame, 
glory, dominance, recognition, attention, importance, dignity, and 
appreciation. The first group we need to have developed within our¬ 
selves. The second group we seek to receive from others. 

Self-Actualization - There is a sense in which a man must be 
whatever he can be. Self-realization, self-fulfillment and the actual¬ 
ization of one's potential, are all involved in this. Related to it in 
the young are ,r being values" which are sought. Maslow listed fifteen 
characteristics and capacities of persons whose needs for self-actuali- 
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zation were being met. Essentially they describe a person who is 
healthy, whole and free. 

A possible sixth category was postulated by Maslow: Aesthetic 
needs. He omitted it only because of uncertainty regarding its uni¬ 
versality. But he knows that some people have a need for beauty and 
an aversion to anything ugly. 


Relative Power . These needs operate on the basis of a "relative pre¬ 
potency." They form a hierarchy in which the lower needs must be sat¬ 
isfied before the higher needs are even felt. A man who is deprived on 
the physiological level, being hungry or thirsty, is aware of no other 
need. Until his need for food is sufficiently met, he cares nothing 
for safety, belonging or esteem. Maslow writes: 

All capacities are put into the service of hunger-satisfaction, 
and the organization of these capacities is almost entirely deter¬ 
mined by the one purpose of satisfying hunger . . . Capacities 
that are not useful for this purpose lie dormant } or are pushed 
into the background. 3 


When a lower need is satisfied, then the next most powerful 


need emerges and becomes the prime factor in motivating the organism. 
Once a need is sufficiently met on a given level, the person is no 


longer aware of that need and is not motivated by it. He is now 
occupied with the next step on the ladder. 


The organism is dominated and its behavior organized only by 
unsatisfied needs. If hunger is satisfied, it becomes unimportant 
in the current dynamics of the individual 


^Maslow, pp. 153“ 17^. 

^^ IJb id., p. 82. Ibid. , p. 8^. 
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This does not mean that motivation is static, as though once 
the need for love is satisfied, it will never be needed again. Since 
the degree of satisfaction on ail levels is constantly changing as 
circumstances and conditions change, the same person who would not be 
motivated by the need for belonging one day, might well find that 
prospect impelling on another. Ross summarizes: 

At one time a man’s need fov love may predominate; at 
another his need for esteem may he foremost 3 with his suscepti¬ 
bility to persuasion being altered accordingly .^5 

Maslow once estimated the degree to which each of these needs 
was satisfied in the life of the average person. While not a fully 

dependable estimate for all times and peoples, it does provide a 

. c . 46 

point of comparison. 


1 . 

Physiological 

85% 

2. 

Safety 

70% 

3. 

Love 

50% 

4. 

Esteem 

40% 

5. 

Self-Actualization 

10% 


The picture Maslow portrays is that of a person constantly 
striving for need fulfillment. His whole organism is in a constant 
state of motivation. Man is never fully satisfied. Consequently, moti 
vation is always at work dynamically in every person. In Figure 9 a 
visual summary of Maslow's position as rendered by Ross is presented. 
Ross has added the "prerequisites for self-actualization" which he 
considers: 

^Ross, p. 115. 

46 

A. H. Maslow, "A Theory of Human Motivation," Psychological 
Review, L (1943, 370-396. 
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... so important to us that they, in themselves, become 
strong motivators when they appear to be thwarted or in jeopardy: 
such things as free speech, intellectual freedom, the right to 
self-defense, the desire for justice, honesty, and orderliness .^7 

3. Speech Strategy 

If "people do things for their reasons, not for yours," then 
the speaker must not seek the sources of motivation in any place out¬ 
side of his hearers. The temptation is constantly present either to 
explain the needs of the world for which his proposal is a solution or 
to express the "reasons" which are his own motivations for supporting 
it. The first is an exercise in futility, for people are asked to 
accept his proposal apart from any need of their own. The second is 
merely an exercise in self-motivation. The needs that motivate hearers 
to change are their own needs for consistency and satisfaction. If 
those needs are already present within them, the speaker must relate 
directly to them. If they are not present, the speaker must create 
them by what he says. 

How can this be done? On the basis of the theories examined 
above, the speaker can provide motivation in the audience in at least 
two ways. First, he can surface or create a state of inconsistency 
in his hearers. He can show incongruity by demonstrating how one 
attitude they hold firmly is in conflict with another attitude they 
value. He can show how people they respect or love advocate positions 


^Ross, pp. 119-120. 
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contrary to theirs. He can show how some conduct of the hearer is 
dissonant with a belief they hold. In all these ways, a tension in the 
hearer is created which produces motivation to change in a way that 
will fulfill his drive for consistency. 

The second way a speaker can motivate his hearers is to sui— 
face some need such as safety, belonging, or esteem. He can show how 
these needs are frustrated by the ways things are. He can tap the 
desire for fulfilling these needs by affirming theiir value and pictur¬ 
ing the contrast between what is and what could be in the light of 
them. By doing so, the unmet needs of the hearer are opened like a 
hungry mouth salivating for food. 

The only way a speaker can effectively use his knowledge of 
human motivation is to know his particular audience very well. Unless 
he knows the attitudes of his listeners, he cannot surface or create 
for them the tensions of inconsistencies that will motivate them. Un¬ 
less he knows what basic needs are and are not met in their lives, he 
cannot focus on that particular need toward which their whole organism 

is reaching out for fulfillment. Thus, the primary need of the 

48 

speaker is to know the needs of his hearers. 

In sum, we may say that motivation is the mobilization of 
energy that empowers change. It arises from tension created by in¬ 
consistencies in a person's attitudes, actions and personal relation¬ 
ships. It arises when basic needs are not satisfied. The speaker 


For a compact system of audience analysis, see Minnick, 
Chapter 10, pp. 241-257. 
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provides motivation when he touches these inconsistencies and needs at 
the points where his hearers are sensing them. To do so, he must know 
his audience so that he may associate his proposal with their motives. 

ASSOCIATION 


If the speaker has released the power of motivation within the 
listeners, their attention is automatically maintained. For nothing 
interests a person more than the prospect of reconciling an inconsis¬ 
tency or satisfying an unmet need. A man who is hungry will attend to 
the prospect of food. The speaker is ready to take the third step in 
the persuasive pattern. 

The attitude, belief or action the speaker wants his hearers 
to accept is the food he places before them. The difficulty is that 
beliefs and behaviors the speaker proposes are not automatically per¬ 
ceived as satisfiers of the motives which have been aroused. The 
speaker must therefore establish the connection between his proposal 
and the welfare of the hearers in a way the hearers can perceive. Do¬ 
ing this is what the term association means. The speaker may associate 
his proposal to four response-springs: aroused motives, value symbols, 
native signs, and source prestige. 

1. Aroused Motives 


The primary association the speaker must achieve is a clear 
connection between his proposal and the motives he has aroused. 
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Gandhi is quoted as saying: "Even God dare not appear before a hungry 

49 

man except in the form of bread." In the same way, the speaker must 
be able to demonstrate that his proposal will satisfy the need or bal¬ 
ance the inconsistency which has filled the awareness of his listeners. 

There are three ways in which this association can be made. 
Minnick states them succinctly. The speaker may argue: 

1. . . . that his proposal will satisfy a given need which 

is not now satisfied, or will remove an obstacle that prevents the 
satisfaction of this need . . . 

2. . . . that this proposal will satisfy a need better or 
more thoroughly than it is now being satisfied . . . 

3. .. . that his proposal will assure the continued satis¬ 
faction of a need, and that under other circumstances the community 
may be deprived of something important to them. 5® 

Securing this association between the need and its satisfac¬ 
tion is crucial to the persuasion process. This is supported by stud¬ 
ies in which the issue of arranging the elements in a persuasive speech 
was examined. Cohen describes an experiment he conducted. 

It is concerned with whether information assumed to satisfy 
aroused needs will be accepted to greater extent when it is pre¬ 
sented before or after those needs have been aroused. 51 

Speeches were prepared and delivered to the subjects. Some subjects 

heard them in the "need-satisfaction" order. Others heard them in the 


49 

Quoted in C. W. Miller, The Process of Persuasion (New York: 
Cross, 1946), p. 25. 

"^Minnick, p. 215. 

51 

Carl I. Hovland, The Order of Presentation in Persuasion 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957), p. 79* 
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them in reverse order. 

The results of the experiment showed there to be a consider¬ 
able difference in the persuasion achieved when the need is aroused 

52 

first and the satisfaction is presented after. On this basis it is 
clear that the pattern of persuasion set forth in this study is itself 
a persuasive principle. The order of "motivation—association" is 
vital and not just a way to divide the material for purposes of dis¬ 
cussion. 

The reason for the effectiveness of this order is explained by 
Cohen when he says: 

Need satisfaction and presumably, therefore, opinion change in 
this situation demand the perception of the information as instru¬ 
mental to the aroused need. The reverse condition may be more 
unclear than the ordered condition because it may be more difficult 
to perceive the information as apposite to a need-arousing communi¬ 
cation. 53 

Those who received the reverse order had difficulty in seeing the 
association between their need and the satisfaction. When that conn¬ 
ection is not clear, persuasion is not as effectively achieved. 

There is an important second part to this study. When Cohen 
compared those within the experimental groups who had a "high cognitive 
need" with those having a "low cognitive need," he discovered a sig¬ 
nificant difference. Three months after the experiment, the persons 
with high cognitive needs who had been exposed to the reverse order 
of presentation (satisfaction--need) and who had not shown a signifi¬ 
cant shift in attitude immediately after the experiment, now showed a 


52 1 bid., p. 88. 53 lbid., p. 94. 
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definite change of opinion in favor of the speaker's position. This 
same delayed reaction of acceptance did not take place in persons with 
low cognitive needs. Cohen explains this by saying the high-cognitive 
group did the over time work necessary to hook up the information given 
with the need aroused. They did this because they needed to do it. 
Their attitudes changed because they finally saw the association be¬ 
tween need and satisfaction. The low-cognitive group did not make the 
association for themselves and therefore remained unpersuaded. 

The importance of making clear the association of satisfaction 
with need is also seen from what happens in persons for whom that 
connection is not made. Cohen's description of the "low-cognitive” per¬ 
sons who received the reverse order in his experiment, may also des¬ 
cribe any person for whom the association is not clear. 

They are more dependent upon the order presented by the commun¬ 
icator , they tend to accept the information when it is presented in 
order and do not apparently have high enough standards for cogni¬ 
tive clarity to screen it carefully over time. When presented in 
the reverse order 3 they may be frustrated by the ambiguity in the 
retroactive process and may be left with a negative, hostile, and 
rejecting attitude as a result of the fear and threat inherent in 
the need arousal which remains unresolved. 5 1 

Consequently, it is clear that a speaker who effectively arouses a need 

but fails to satisfy it, either through his proposal or through a 

faulty association, will inspire a response of rejection. The primary 

task in association is to anchor the proposal firmly to the motive 

aroused and demonstrate clearly how they relate. 


54 lbid., p. 95. 
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2. Value Symbols 

The second response-spring with which a proposal must be assoc¬ 
iated is found in the value symbols of the audience. If the proposal 
of the speaker is seen as food by association with the aroused hunger, 
it must also be seen as palatable by association with the values of the 
audience. 

This is the point Minnick is eager to maintain in the persua¬ 
sive process. He sees values primarily as boundaries for behavior in 
this definition: "A value is an explicit or implicit concept of accept¬ 
able behavior by which an individual chooses from available means and 
ends of action. Scheidel, on the other hand, identifies values as 
the compound of belief and attitude. It would seem obvious that val¬ 
ues apply to both thought and action, since thoughts as well as actions 
are weighted positively and negatively within the value systems of 
persons. 

The values of an audience function as the boundaries within 
which needs may be satisfied.A man may have a strong need for recog¬ 
nition. He may also value public modesty. The speaker may arouse his 
need for recognition and associate his proposal to it in a way that, 
if accepted, would bring recognition to the hearer. But if acceptance 
of the proposal also involves some form of public self-display, the 
violation of the modesty value will prohibit the acceptance of the 

"’■’Minnick, p. 207. "^Scheidel, p. 42. 

^Min nick. pp. 207-208. 
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proposal. The speaker must not only associate the proposal with the 
need, but also with the values within which need fulfillment is limited 
for the listener. 

Values are coded in symbols which do more than identify an ob¬ 
ject. They also bear the weight of the object's value to the person. 
Unlike needs, values are learned and relate closely to cultural fac¬ 
tors. Therefore no universal list of value-symbols is available for a 
speaker. But Scheidel, following Spranger, lists six major value 
types, one of which he agrees is likely to be dominant in any given 
person's life. 

Theoretical values pursuit of and discovery of truths 
the 'intellectual' life. 

Economic values that which is useful, practical. 

Aesthetic values form, harmony, beauty. 

Social values love, sympathy, warmth and sensitivity 

in relationships with people. 

Political values competition, influence, personal power. 

Religious values unity, wholeness, a sense of purpose 

above man. 5° 

Minnick takes these categories and compiles a series of seven or eight 
"common contemporary American values" under each of them. 

How can the speaker associate his proposal to the values of 
his audience? It can be done both positively and negatively. Posi¬ 
tively, the speaker may connect his proposal to a symbol highly valued 
by the audience. If his proposal aims to gain acceptance of the civil 

■^Scheidel, p. Zj 2. '’^Minnick, pp. 211 -214. 
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rights movement, he may associate the concept of human equality with 
the United States Constitution, asserting that both the civil rights 
movement and the Constitution affirm "all men are created equal." The 
value placed by the listeners on the Constitution-symbol will transfer 
by association to his proposal to some degree. Scheidel says, "Persua¬ 
sion may occur when the persuader associates a concept he is advancing 

60 

with a concept already favored by the persuadee." 

Negatively, the speaker may associate his proposal to the values 
of his audience by contrasting it with objects the audience holds in 
low esteem. Using the previous example, he might associate the denial 
of human rights with Communist Russia's practice of oppressing relig¬ 
ious minorities. 

Sometimes, of course, the nature of the proposal requires 
association by means of direct argument. This would be especially true 
when some values must be compromised. Minnick suggests four ways of 
connecting proposals and values which are helpful in such cases. The 
speaker may argue: 

1. ... that his proposal is wholly consistent with the 
values of his audience . . . 

2. . . . that this proposal violates fewer or less worthy 
values than other proposals for solving the problem . . . 

3. . . . that, although his proposal violates known values, 
urgent need makes its adoption necessary . . . 

4. . . . that, although his proposal violates known values, 
these values core outmoded and should be modified or replaced with 
different values. ^ 

^Scheidel, p. 70. 

6l Minnick, pp. 215-216. 
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3. Native Signs 

The third response-spring with which a proposal must be associ¬ 
ated is found in the native signs by which the audience customarily 
communicates. If a symbol is a carrier of value, a sign is a carrier 
of recognition. If the proposal of the speaker is food for the hunger 
of the hearer, it must not only be palatable to the taste of value, it 
must also be a home-cooked meal. Food which may prove delectable if 
tasted, is often refused prior to tasting when it's foreign. Kenneth 
Burke expresses the point of this section well: "You persuade a man 
only in so far as you can talk his language by speech, gesture, ton- 

62 

ality, order, image, attitude, idea, identifying your ways with his." 
What Burke here calls identification is what we mean by association 
with native signs. 

Following Burke's central concept, 01iveremphasizes the impor- 
tance of this identification in persuasion. 3 The need for persuasion 
itself implies the presence of a disagreement to be overcome. The 
speaker who wishes to achieve agreement by winning the other party to 
his view, will need to arrange a meeting on his opponent's ground. The 
primary location of this ground is found in his listener's language and 
patterns of thought. ...... 

Accuracy of transmission depends on using a familiar language. 
Words vary in their meanings in so many ways that the language of the 


^01iver, pp. 167“168. Ibid., Chapter 8, pp. 167“197. 
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listener must be known and utilized. Ross writes, "A good communica¬ 
tor must always ask himself, 'What does this word mean to this audience 

in this situation, in this context, as used by this person at this 
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time?"' He might reverse the process as well, begin with the meaning 
he wishes to convey, and ask, " What words carry this meaning for these 
people at this time and place?" If the speaker fails to do this, the 
hearer may well receive a message quite different from that which the 
message intends. 

The barrier provided by native signs can be seen in a language 

project conducted by black students at Wayne State University. They 

identified eighty black ghetto words which students living outside the 

ghetto could not translate. Ross gives these samples: 

Ripe apples: : men with money for the taking 

Cholly: the white man (someone who's always coming after you) 

Git-Go: from the start 

Burnt one on: got drunk 

Slammer: prison 

Finest vines: nice clothes 

Nursery: reform school 

Stable: whore house 

Conkin' yo' head: straightening your hair 
Right on: giving of approval^ 

If both speaker and hearers do not use the same language, neither 
communication nor persuasion can occur. 

The meaning and weight of words also change with time, some¬ 
times very rapidly. In a study by Ross and Maddox conducted in 1964, 
"black" was an offensive word to 59 percent of the Negroes surveyed 
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Ross, p. 65. 
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and the word "Negro"was offensive to only 15 percent. In 1973 a study 
by Ross and Mosley showed that "blaok" was the "preferred identifica¬ 
tion" by 63 percent of the blacks sampled.^ 

More than accuracy of transmission is achieved when the speaker 
associates with the language of his audience. Listeners gain a double 
security when hearing their native signs. First, they gain the secur¬ 
ity of understanding what is being said. Second, they gain the secur¬ 
ity a person senses only with someone who is "one of us." From that 
security grows the willingness to trust. 

Association with native signs includes more than a familiar 
language. It means identification with everything the speaker and his 
message have in common with his hearers. Oliver discusses four main 
areas in which this association may be made.*’ 7 We will summarize these 
here: 

Interests - The speaker should associate his proposal to things 
in which his hearers are already interested and demonstrate how these 
interests are enhanced by its acceptance. 

Feelings - The speaker should associate his proposal to feel¬ 
ings all people have and show how his proposition stands in harmony 
with them. 

Beliefs - The speaker should connect what he asks his hearers 
to believe with beliefs they already have. 

Methods - The speaker should use speech patterns, images and 
styles of presentation which harmonize with the customs of the people, 

66 lbid. 67 01iver, pp. 179-185. 
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time and place where he speaks. 

Studies have shown the value of the above identifications of a 
message with its audience. Ewing demonstrated that acceptance of a 
message from an unknown source increases if the claim is made at the 
beginning that the communicator's position harmonizes with that of the 
audience. Weiss has shown that a speaker who agrees with his audience 
on one issue is more successful in persuading them on other issues. In 
reviewing these findings Rosnow and Robinson comment: 

Apparently 3 we are significantly influenced by communicators 
with whom we can identify - those whose personal beliefs seem 
not unlike our own. 'I can trust him; he believes in the same 
things I do. 

This leads us to the fourth point of association. 

h. Source Prestige 

The fourth response-spring to which the speaker must associate 
his proposal is source prestige. People often judge a meal to be deli¬ 
cious and nutritious when they believe it was prepared by a good cook 
or based on the recipe of a great chef. The actual excellence of the 
cook is less important in this regard than the reputation he holds in 
the mind of those eating. Rosnow writes, "Whether or not a communicator 
is credible depends on the point of view of the recipient of his commun¬ 
ication. To paraphrase an old saying s credibility is in the eyes of 
the beholder Therefore the speaker must associate his proposal 


Rosnow and Robinson, p. 4. Ibid., p. 3* 
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with sources which have high prestige with the audience. These sources 
include both himself and the authorities he uses to support the mess¬ 
age. 

Speaker - The prestige of the speaker himself is a critical factor in 

persuasion. Aristotle identified three modes of persuasion. The first 

"depends on the personal character of the speaker," which "may almost 

he called the most effective means of persuasion he possesses. " 70 

Modern research has tested the effect of speaker credibility in the 

areas of intent, trustworthiness and competence. 7 ' 

How audiences perceive the intent or motives of the speaker 

influences their response. If the speaker appears to have something to 

gain which motivates his advocacy, the audience is less influenced by 
72 

his presentation. If the speaker is seen as sincere rather than 
self-seeking, the audience will accept his message more readily. In 
Merton's study of the effectiveness Kate Smith enjoyed in the World War 
II war bond drive, it was this quality of sincerity and self-sacrifice 
which accounted for the impact of her efforts. Hovland, Janis and 
Kelly summarize: 

It appears that one of the main reasons for her phenomenal 
success was the high degree of sincerity attributed to her by the 
audience . . . the public felt that in carrying out the bond drive 


7 °Aristotle, "The Rhetoric," in his The Rhetoric and the 
Poetics (New York: Random House, 1954), pp. 24-25. 

71 Ross, p. 159. 72 1 bid., p. 160. 
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she was interested only in the national welfare and did not care 
about the personal publicity she would obtain. 73 

Merton notes that part of this impression was related to Smith's volun¬ 
teer status: 

This readiness 3 in our commercial civilization, to serve -with¬ 
out pay was taken as the very touchstone of sincerity and disin¬ 
terestedness. The swift astonishment with which informants looked 
upon this disinterested act only expresses their belief in its 
rarity. 74 

Studies have shown that audiences are more effectively per¬ 
suaded by speakers considered experts or competent in their fields than 
by speakers held in low esteem by the listeners. The influence of this 
factor seems to recede with the passage of time.^ The following points 
are made by Hovland and Weiss in their summary of some of these studies, 
(l) The immediate reaction toward the fairness of the presentation 
and the justifiability of the conclusions drawn by the speaker are sig¬ 
nificantly affected by the credibility of the source. (2) While no 
difference was found in the amount of factual information learned: 

Opinions were changed immediately after the communication in 
the direction advocated by the communicator to a significantly 
greater degree when the material was presented by a trustworthy 


73 

Carl I. Hovland, Irving L. Janis, and Harold H. Kelley, 
Communication and Persuasion (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953), 
pp. 23-24. 

Robert K. Merton, Mass Persuasion (Westport, CT: Greenwood 
Press, 1946), p. 84. 

^See Hovland, pp. 19”55» and Rosnow and Robinson, pp. 1-66 
for reports of several studies. 
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source than when presented by an untrustworthy source 

(3) Since the message was learned equally well, the opinions of both 
groups changed after a period of time because the influence of source 

credibility declined. But this clearly shows the influence of sources 

upon the responses of the hearers. 

A speaker who is not known by his audience may need to estab¬ 
lish his credentials himself in order to gain the advantage of them. 

He "may well devote the early part of his speech to the development of 
his own image, before moving to his message. Adlai Stevenson did 

that in speech after speech when running against Eisenhower, whose 

78 

"hero status" made this unnecessary for him.' 

Sources - The effects of source prestige apply not only to the speaker 
himself, but also to his sources. Hovland makes this clear when he 
writes: 

Differences in effectiveness may sometimes depend upon whether 
the source is perceived as a speaker who originates the message, 
an endorser who is cited in the message', or the channel through 
which the message is transmitted. However, the same basic factors 
and principles probably underlie the operation of each of the many 
types of sources, so our analysis of the psychological processes 
mediating the reactions to one kind of source may be expected to 
be applicable to other types .79 

In selecting support material, the speaker will look to those 
authorities who are highly credible to the listeners. Brigance views 


76 

Carl I. Hovland, Walter Weiss, "The Influence of Source 
Credibility in Communication Effectiveness," in Rosnow and Robinson, 
p. 650. 

^Scheidel, p. 84. Ibid. ^Hovland, p. 19. 
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this as "The oldest mode of persuasion in the human race" and still 
potent today. He explains: 

To use persuasion at this level, the speaker seeks to establish 
a Personal Prestige; or if this be inadequate, to identify himself 
with some institution, or organization (political, religious, etc.) 
of recognized Authority. Thus fortified, he may rely upon 
Assertion and Suggestion—he may indeed speak with the Voice of a 
Prophet. 

In sum, we have seen that the speaker must associate his pro¬ 
posal with the motives he has aroused; with the value symbols and na¬ 
tive signs of his audience; and with prestige sources. These are the 
springs-of-response within his audience. When these associations are 
firmly made, the hearers are ready to respond. 


DIRECTION 


The last step in the pattern of persuasion is directi on . While 
a necessary step in the pattern, it does not aim to accomplish persua¬ 
sion, but to harvest the responses which have come as a result of the 
preceding steps. 

Scheidel reminds us that "Once the speaking situation comes to 

an end, the reception ends, and the emphasis and associations fade; 

81 

persuasive influence fades." Under the term "resolving" he discussed 
the means by which the persuasion can be "fixed" for maximum lasting 

80 

W. N. Brigance, "A Genetic Approach to Persuasion," 

Quarterly Journal of Speech, XVII (June 1931), 329-339. 

^Scheidel, p. 76. 
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effect. Those means are primarily the focusing on rewards received 
from needs which have been raised and satisfied in the speech. The 
avenues of appeal used by the speaker must therefore be reviewed before 
we can discuss the step of direction which is based on them. 

1. Basis 


We have already maintained that rhetoric uses both rational and 
emotional appeals to carry its message. The polarity of the past, in 
which reason was directed to the mind, producing conviction, and emo¬ 
tion directed to the soul, producing action, has been set aside. 

Today communication is seen as an act in which emotion and 

82 

reason "are always conjoined." Scheidel quotes Martin Scherer: 

In principle, then , behavior may be conceptualized as being 
embedded in a cognitive-emotional-motivational matrix in which no 
true separation is possible. No matter how we slice behavior , the 
ingredients of motivation-emotion-cognition are present in one 
order or another. 

The persuasive appeal will therefore conjoin reason and emotion as two 
sides of a single coin. They are separated here only for clarity of 
discussion. 

Rational Appeal - The appeal of a speaker's proposal through sound 


82 Ibid., p. 38. 

^Martin Scherer, "Cognitive Theory," in Gardner Lindsey (ed.) 
Handbook of Social Psychology (Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 195*0, 
p. 123. 
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reasoning is more persuasive with some people than others. The 
"reasons" why people believe or act as they do are not rational alone. 
Indeed, as Brembeck and Howell insist, "When a man does use reason or 
demands of others facts and logical reasoning, he does so because such 
a procedure serves some basic desire or motive." One such motive we 
have already identified is man's need for cognitive consistency. 
Therefore, associating sound reasoning with the speaker's proposal is 
one way of relieving the cognitive tension which motivates belief and 
action. 

In what way is logic applied to the persuasive element of 
association? Utterback formulates a proposal which is helpful in this 
regard. He writes: 

So far as it concerns the rhetorician, logic is the science 
of connecting two or more ideas for the purpose of intensifying 
one of them. The three types of argument discussed in texts on 
logic - deduction, induction, and analogy - are three methods 
of connecting an idea with a conceptual system .85 

Based on the work of James and Pillsbury, Utterback sees argu¬ 
ment as the process of fixing an idea firmly enough in the mind so that 
it will maintain itself in the focus of attention. Reasoning is used 
then to connect the proposed idea with other ideas already believed. 

From this connection, achieved by association, it draws the strength 

86 

of permanence and establishes itself in belief. By its relation to 
both attention and association, this view of reasoning is particularly 


84 

Brembeck and Howell, p. 23. 
^Drummond, p. 294. ^Ibid., p. 291. 
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harmonious with the persuasive process. ' 

Much investigation has been done on the persuasive effects of 
various strategies in the use of argumentation in speech. While too 
extensive to discuss in detail, we will summarize some of the conclu¬ 
sions briefly. 

One Sided vs Two Sided . - Should the speaker present both sides 

or only one side of an argument? Results from various studies differ 

here, depending on situational factors. The conclusions of Abel son 

88 

and Cohen are helpful and we summarize them as follows: 

One side of the argument should be given: 

if the audience is friendly to the speaker 
if only the speaker's position will be presented 
if only immediate and temporary opinion change is desired 
if the educational level of the audience is low 

Both sides of the argument should be given: 

if the audience disagrees with the speaker's position 
if the audience will probably hear the other side from 
someone else 

if the educational level of the audience is high. 

When a speaker does present both sides of an argument, should 

he put the side he wants accepted first or last? While studies differ, 

Cohen judges it best to put the argument the speaker favors first. 

Thus, coming first makes a statement no more likely to be re¬ 
membered, but does make it more likely to be believed; one side of 
an argument tends to be persuasive provided vie have not heard the 


87 

7 For another approach to argument see Scheidel, p. 36 where 
Toulmin's system is discussed. 

88 

Herbert I. Abe Ison, Persuasion (New York: Springer, 1959) 
and Arthur R. Cohen, Attitude Change and Social Influence (New York: 
Basic, 1964) 
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other side , and heaving one side after we have heard the other makes 
us more critical and skeptical. 9 

Order of Arguments . If a speaker intends to present several 
arguments for the same proposal, what should guide him in the ordering 
of his material? Again, studies are inconclusive. Some show the 
strongest arguments should go first, others last. Abelson suggests 
that the interest of the audience should guide the choice. "If the 
audience is initially not very interested in the communication, the ma¬ 
jor arguments should be presented first. Where interest is high 3 save 

90 

the punch for last. He reasons that the weak arguments will whet the 
appetite of those already interested and the strong arguments will cap¬ 
ture the attention of the disinterested. 

This view is supported by a study done by McGuire in which he 
sought to determine the "conditioning" effect of material given early 
in a presentation. Since both "reward" and "punishment" condition 
people, he theorized that rewarding material coming early in a speech 
would pre-dispose listeners to attend later material. The opposite 
would be true for punishing material. His study confirmed this theory. 
Unpleasant material tends to turn the ears of the listener off and thus 
he ’ hvoids receiving information from the source and hence escapes per- 

91 

■)Suas%on." A listener receiving rewarding material early continues to 
listen with more persuasive results. McGuire comments on this effect 
in the hearer: 


89 


Cohen, p. 15. 


90 


Abelson, p. 9. 


91 


Hovland, p. Ill 
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... he receives move of the source 's later arguments and as 
a result is influenced by them. It appears that even within a 
presumably 'captive ' audience, the device of selective self-expo¬ 
sure to information can operate . 9^ 

The application of this point to the order of arguments in a 
speech is clear. Those things most interesting or most vital to the 
needs of the audience should come first so as to increase the chance 
for a hearing on the more unpleasant material to follow. Hovland 
summarizes in commenting on McGuire's findings: "Placing communica¬ 
tions highly desirable to the recipient first, followed by those less 

QO 

desirable, produces more opinion change than the reverse order. 


Emotional Appeal . A review of Maslow's "hierarchy" shows a high per- 
centage of human needs to be emotional in character. When physiolog 
ical needs are met, the remaining needs are primarily emotional and 
they are the ones least satisfied according to his estimate. This 
leads us to consider carefully the importance of persuasion through 
emotion. 


Degrees - The tendency in intellectual circles to give prom¬ 
inence to reasoning and to depreciate the value of emotional communica 
tion is challenged by Minnick. He shows that intelligent behavior is 
no more likely to follow an absence of emotion than an excess of it. 

92 Ibid., p. 112. 99 Ibid., p. 136. 

g L 

See page 59 of this paper. 
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He places emotion on a five point scale as 


follows: 95 


Indifference 
Mild Feeling 
Moderate Feeling 
Strong Feeling 
Intense Feeling 


no feeling at all 
slight vexation or melancholy 
stimulating sense of anger, pity, etc. 
indication for immediate action 
uncontrolled manifestations such as 
trembling, flight, etc. 


He then makes this comment: 


As one approaches either of these extremes 3 intelligent behav¬ 
ior is inhibited - in one case because there is no motivation 3 (no 
concern) at all 3 in the other because the motivation (concern for 
the outcome) is over-powering. 9° 


The speaker will then seek to find a moderate level of emotional im¬ 


pact. 


Studies have shown the superiority of emotional appeal over a 
97 

bare rational approach. Hartman of Columbia University studied the 

98 

behavior of voters in local and state elections. Two pamphlets were 
prepared urging people to vote for the Socialist party. One used the 
emotional appeals of threatening war, economic depression and empha¬ 
sized the satisfactions to be gained from the Socialist program. The 
other used only rational material which set forth the Socialist posi¬ 
tion on these questions. The results showed that 25% of those who 


95 Minnick, p. 225. 96 1 bid., p. 225. 

97 

For a vivid example of the impact difference, see a version 
of the Gettysburg Address in which all emotional language has been 
removed, in Thonnsen and Baird, p. 372. 

98 

George W. Hartmann, "A Field Experience on the Corporative 
Effectiveness of 'Emotional' and 'Rational' Political Leaflets in 
Determining Election Results," in Rosnow and Robinson, pp. 99-11**. 
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received no communication voted for the Socialist program. Those who 
received the rational pamphlet voted 35% for the Socialist position. 
Those who received the emotional appeal voted 50 % for the Socialist 
program. 


On the basis of conclusions which Janis and Feshback draw from 
another study, Minnick accounts for the greater effectiveness of emo¬ 
tional appeal on voters by saying: 

First j emotion tends to focus attention on the communication 
and to prevent 'mind-wandering . ' Second, since the emotional 
communication stresses the relationship of the communication to 
the listener's needs and wants (and improves attention) 3 it 
probably improves the listener's comprehension of the material 3 a 
fact which , in the absence of contrary persuasion , probably enhan¬ 
ces the acceptability of the communicator's conclusions .99 

Excessive emotional appeal, however, does not accomplish the 
increased attention and comprehension suggested above. There appears 
to be a limit to the effectiveness of emotional appeal. The study by 
Janis and Feshback, from which Minnick drew the above analysis, was 
conducted at Yale in 1953.^ Fifteen minute lectures on tooth decay 
were delivered to three equivalent groups of high school students. One 
lecture contained strong fear appeal, the second contained moderate 
fear appeal, and the third only mild appeal. Results showed that the 
third group was most influenced by the speech. 

Cohen discusses the failure of intense fear-appeal to persuade. 
Three reasons are given: 


•^Minnick, p. 237- 

^^Irving L. Janis, Seymore Feshback, "Effects of Fear - 
Arousing Communication," in Rosnow and Robinson, pp. 153-167. 
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First of all, strong emotions may cause inattentiveness to the 
communication because they increase distractibility and may tempor¬ 
arily impair cognitive functions. 

Aggressive feelings toward the communicator may modify the 
effects of strong fear-appeals. If the subjects feel that he is 
trying to frighten or frustrate them. . . they may deliberately 
reject the conclusions as a way of expressing their aggression 
toward him. 

A third factor in the present situation could have been defen¬ 
sive avoidance . . . Thus when fear is strongly aroused but is not 
adequately relieved by the reassurance in the communication, the 
subject is motivated to ignore or minimize the importance of the 
threat . 101 


Method . If moderate emotional appeal is a strong persuasive 
factor, what are the aims a speaker must work toward in its use? Two 
things must be done. Cohen writes: 

On the basis of general psychological theory, one may expect 
that a threatening appeal is most likely to induce an audience to 
accept the communicator’s conclusion if (1) the emotional tension 
aroused during the communication is sufficiently intense to 
constitute a state of drive and (2) acceptance of the recommended 
attitude leads to the reduction of tension. 

Cohen then describes three factors which effect the arousing of emo¬ 
tional tension in an audience. Of primary importance is the content of 
the appeal itself, the descriptions of the danger which will follow a 
failure to accept the propositions presented. Then, the prestige, 
credibility and intentions of the communicator are involved. Finally, 
the audience's own previous experiences are involved. The same 


speech may be more strongly emotional to one hearer than another, 
depending on how much load the subject is already carrying for the 
hearer. 


101 Cohen, pp. 18-19. 102 1bid., p. 17. 

103 

For an analysis of these and other factors accounting for 
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Cohen identifies the factors involved in reducing the tension 
aroused. First, information given to alleviate the tension should 
immediately follow its arousal. Then, the alleviating material itself 
must be seen as a real solution to the need or persuasion will not take 
place. Instead, there will be an increase in audience resistance. 

In what ways may emotions be aroused by a speaker? Minnick 
discusses the following list. We only mention them here: 

(a) the use of vivid description and narration to depict 
actual emotion producing situations 

(b) attaching value labels to an idea or thing 

(c) displaced utilization of conditioning 

(d) displaying emotion himself '04 

While studies in the area of emotional appeal are not suffi¬ 
ciently comprehensive to give us a systematic understanding of all we 
need to know, this much is clear: emotional appeal is an effective 
means of persuasion, when it is strong enough to produce motivating 
tension, but not so strong as to cause " fight or flight. "^5 


2. Function 

We have already noted the various ways in which this final 
step of direction is designated in the 1iterature.The language 
of Hollingsworth is being adopted here because it most accurately 


differing results of studies in this area, see: William J. McGuire, 
in Miller, pp. 246-252. 

^Minnick, pp. 226-232. ^"’McGuire, p. 248. 

^^See page 37 in this paper. 
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identifies the function to be performed. Ross explains the thrust of 
the term. "By direction Hollingsworth meant the specific and definite 
indicating of the precise nature, place, time, and method of the pro¬ 
posed act. when the proposal is aimed more toward thought than 

action, specific responses are still sought and need to be expressed 
as concretetly as possible. It is the function of direction to artic¬ 
ulate the ways and means of making that expression. 

The direction step assumes, therefore, that persuasion has 
been accomplished. All the hearer needs now is the guidance necessary 
to do what he has been persuaded to do. 

There is, of course, a sense in which direction is not always 
needed. A man whose hunger has been aroused and who has had food 
placed in front of him, will tend automatically to eat. This empha¬ 
sizes the point again that persuasion is really effected in the "moti¬ 
vation-association" complex of the pattern. The functions of both 
attention and direction may well take care of themselves. For the 
association of "hunger and food" holds attention itself and clearly 
directs the action to be taken. 

On the other hand, let us suppose that getting the food re¬ 
quires some intermediate action, such as going to a particular place 
to get it. The man may be ready and willing to go. But he needs a 
map and some instructions. The function of direction is to supply 
them. 


^Ross, p. 180. 
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Conclusions . Normally, the first thing to be done in the direction 
step is to state specifically the conclusions the speaker is after on 
the basis of the appeals he has made. But, should the speaker always 
spell out his conclusions? Studies in persuasion have explored this 
question with varying results. As with the ordering of rational 
appeals, certain factors in the immediate situation should guide the 
decision. 

Cohen provides some guidelines which are helpful. It appears 
more effective not to state conclusions when they are obvious, and 
easily perceived; when the audience is highly intelligent and certain 
to draw the conclusions themselves; and when the audience is hostile 
to the proposal being made. Under other circumstances it's best to 
state them. Under some circumstances their statement is required. 

Cohen concludes: 

... we may state that persuasive communications which pre¬ 
sent a complicated and unfamiliar series of arguments on impersonal 
topics to less intelligent people are more effective when the 
conclusion is stated explicitly than when the audience is left to 
draw its own conclusions. 

These findings lead us to say that a speech given to the gen¬ 
eral public would normally state its conclusions clearly as a part of 
the direction step. 

Visualization . A second strategy of the direction step would be a re¬ 
inforcement of the "motivation-association" complex. This is done 
best through visualizing the consequences which follow either 

108 r . n a 
Cohen, pp. J-o. 
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neglecting or fulfilling the directions given. Both Ross and Mon¬ 
roe recommend this. Three methods of visualization are suggested by 
Monroe: 


The positive method - This consists of describing conditions 
as they will be in the future if the solution you propose is 
carried out . . . 

The negative method - This consists of describing conditions 
as they will be in the future if the solution you propose is not 
carried out . . . 

The method of contrast - This is a combination of the two pre¬ 
ceding methods. The negative method is used first 3 showing the 
bad effects of failure to adopt your proposal; then the positive 
method follows s showing the good results of adopting it.^ 


Manner . The third strategy of direction is found in the manner in 
which it is given. Since the influences of persuasion have already 
achieved their result, the directions for response should be given 
with that assumption in mind. The time for appeal, reflection and 
decision is past. The time for action and response has come. Oliver 
states the speaker's tone for direction like this: 

. . . This should be so phrased that the action will be almost 
taken for granted. It should be presented as the most natural 
thing to do .. . having carried the audience through the various 
stages of the discussion, he should not ask them if they will now 
accept his conclusion, but should agree with them that as a re¬ 
sult of the foregoing factors 3 such-and-such is what they all want 
to do. 1]] 

In sum, we can say that, based on the rational and emotional 
appeals which have been made, the speaker will specifically direct the 
response of the audience by a clear statement of conclusions, by the 
visualization of consequences which follow response to them, and by a 
tone which assumes their acceptance. 

.!l?Cohen, pp, 7-8. '^Oliver, p. 339* 
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In this chapter we have examined the sequence of steps charac¬ 
teristic of modern rhetorical theory. Attention was viewed in terms 
of its relation to the following steps and its importance in achieving 
persuasion. Its nature of time and span was explained and the forces 
which produce it were designated by types. Motivation was explored 
through three theories of consistency fulfillment and Maslow's hier¬ 
archy of human needs. Strategies for producing motivation through 
speech were presented. Association was shown to involve the connection 
of a speaker's message with the four human response-springs of aroused 
motives, value symbols, native signs and prestige sources. Pi recti on 
was found to be based on a conjunction of rational and emotional 
appeals. Its function was described in reference to specific conclu¬ 
sions, visualization of consequences and the manner of presentation. 

We are now ready to draw out more fully the conclusions which emerge 
from Part One of this study. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND QUESTIONS 


The main conclusions which emerge from our study of persuasion 
will be given in the form of summary statements based on the material 
presented above. Looking forward to Part Two, we must see these conclu 
sions in light of the implications they raise for preaching. Therefore 
each statement will be followed by a parallel question for which we 
will seek an answer. These questions will provide a format for the 
final conclusions of the study. 

CONCLUSION 1 . Rhetoric is a form of human inter-personal 
communication occuring in a one-to-group setting which relies primarily 
on a verbal mode and a speech code in the medium of public address. 

Question : Does preaching interact within the medium of public 
address, or does it participate in a means of communication operative 
outside of our classification? 

CONCLUSION 2 . Rhetoric is persuasive rather than instructional 
in purpose, consciously seeking predetermined modifications in thought 
and action while leaving the hearer free to accept or reject them. 

Question : Does preaching purposefully seek pre-determined re¬ 
sponses of change or does it aim to convey information with as little 
conscious influence as possible? 

CONCLUSION 3 . Rhetoric seeks the fulfillment of its aim 
through a sequence of functional steps essential to its purpose. 

Question : Does preaching have a sequence of functional elements 
essential to its purpose, or may it express any content in any way? 
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CONCLUSION k. Rhetoric seeks to attract the attention of its 


hearers by means of relating to their interests. 

Question : Does preaching attempt to draw attention through 
interest, or does it depend on the hearers to pay attention? 

CONCLUSION 5 . Rhetoric seeks to awaken motivation in the hear¬ 
ers by pointing to inconsistencies in thought and action, and by relat¬ 
ing to basic human needs. 

Question : Does preaching relate to motivation through concen¬ 
trating on consistency and human needs, or does it function in isolation 
from them? 

CONCLUSION 6 . Rhetoric seeks to associate its message with the 
aroused motives, value symbols, native signs and prestige sources of 
its hearers. 

Question : Does preaching aim to relate its message to the hu¬ 
man response-springs within its hearers, or does it express its word 
in its own way in the conviction that human response processes do not 
apply to its goal? 

CONCLUSION 7 - Rhetoric seeks to direct the response of its 
hearers to specific beliefs, thoughts and actions, based on appeals to 
reason and emotion, through visualizing the consequences of their 
response in a manner which assumes their acceptance. 

Question : Does preaching seek to articulate specific direc¬ 
tions for hearers to follow in shaping their response of acceptance to 
its message, or does it leave the hearers to formulate the implications 
and consequences of response for themselves? 
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We close Part One with this observation. Persuasion is a pro¬ 
cess that is constantly at work in human beings as a result of communi¬ 
cative experiences. The study of persuasion is the inquiry into those 
influences which result in modified thought and action without viola¬ 
tion to the freedom of persons. Therefore, to think of persuasion as 
something which takes place only when intended is wrong. Rather, it 
must be understood as a force, like gravity, which is always in opera¬ 
tion. We may use it with knowledge and awareness or we may use it by 
ignorance and chance. But use it we will. The only real concern is if 
we are to harness its force and consciously apply it in given situations. 
Like a river, its forces will flow. If we choose not to direct that 
flow purposefully for irrigation or energy development, we do not 
thereby alter the fact that the power of the flow is at work. 
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PART TWO 


PREACHING THEORY 
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Chapter 3 


POLARITY AND PURPOSE 


The second part of this study examines the theory of preaching 
as found in American Lutheran homiletics. This literature began in 
1922 with the publication of a textbook by Reu. Prior to that time 
"the Lutheran Church in America . . . produced no Homiletics, either 
in the English, German or Scandinavian tongue. Reu's book was writ¬ 
ten in the conviction that a uniqueness in the Lutheran view of preach¬ 
ing could not be fully served by texts based on other traditions. 

Several formal books on preaching have been published by Luth¬ 
eran homileticians since that time: Lenski in 1927; Scherer in 19^3 
and 1965; Davis in 1958; Caemmerer in 1959; Schneider in 1965; and 
Bass in 1 967 - Stuempfle will soon publish a book based on his disser¬ 
tation of 1971. To these may be added presentations on preaching writ¬ 
ten by theologians: Lehmann in 1953; Sittler in 1961 and 1966; and 
Thielicke's volumes translated in 1963 and 1 965 which have influenced 
the American discussion. Finally, numerous articles by homiletics pro¬ 
fessors such as Backus, Bagger, Baughmann, Halverson, Hoefler, Hoh, 
Kildegaard, Steimle, Weyermann and others appear in Lutheran periodi¬ 
cals. Since homiletics is also taught in America's twelve Lutheran 
seminaries by men in other departments, some of their contributions are 


^M. Reu, Homiletics (Chicago: Wartburg, 1927), p. III. 
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referred to as well. Taken together, this literature represents the 
thought of teachers in all three major Lutheran church bodies in Ameri¬ 
ca. Nearly every Lutheran preacher active in this country today first 
learned his preaching from these men and studied their writings. 

A full exposition of this preaching theory is beyond our scope. 
We will examine only those features which bear on the central question 
of this study and contribute toward answering the questions which were 
framed as a result of our findings in Part One. These answers require 
an inquiry into the polarity, purpose, nature, content, and form of 
preaching in relation to rhetoric. 

THE POLARITY OF PREACHING 


In order to locate the Lutheran tradition within the spectrum 
of homiletics as a whole, we begin with a characterization of that po¬ 
larity which is a primary feature of the ecumenical discussion. Since 
reviewing the whole of this literature is beyond our scope, representa¬ 
tives of each position are chosen to serve as examples of the various 
viewpoints. 

There are three clearly distinguishable positions taken by 
homiletical writers in regard to the Divine and human roles in the 
activity of preaching. These positions do not divide along denomina¬ 
tional lines, but reflect in some degree the theological stance of 
writers toward the relation of natural and revealed theology; imman¬ 
ence and transcendance; the secular and sacred; culture and Christ. 
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1. Right Pole 


The view on the right is characterized by an emphasis on the 
Word of God and its power to achieve its own purpose with only limited 
involvement on the part of the preacher. It depends solely on the 
power of the Spirit to accomplish God's intent in preaching. Since the 

response of the hearer depends in no sense on the preacher, he is neith¬ 
er to concern himself with methods of communication in general, nor 
with persuasion in particular. His prime responsibility is to explain 
the Biblical text faithfully and pray for the blessing of God to attend 
his efforts. 

The primary representative of this position is Karl Barth. 

2 

"There is no position farther to the homiletical right than his." 

Barth holds that "preaching has a dual aspect: the Word of God and hu- 
3 

man speech." But this does not imply "a joint action by two colldbor- 
k 

ators." God exercises sovereign power and the preacher's role is sim¬ 
ply to obey the message he has heard from scripture. "God will make 
himself heard; he it is who speaks, not man. The preacher has only to 
announce the fact that God is about to speak. While the preacher is 
active in the process, he is only to "function as a human mouthpiece 

2 

Clyde E. Fant, Preaching for Today (New York: Harper S Row, 
1975), p. 32. 

^Karl Barth, The Preaching of the Gospel (Philadelphia: West¬ 
minster Press, 1963), p. 9. 


^Ibid. , p. 

16 . 

5 1 bid., p. 

28 . 

6 Ibid., p. 

10 . 

^Ibid. , p. 

55. 
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because of the command of God and the call of the church. His only 

9 10 

purpose is "to explain the Scriptures . . . and nothing else." 

Barth writes: "It is this man’s duty to proclaim to his fellowmen what 
God himself has to say to them, by explaining, in his own words, a 
passage from Scripture which concerns them personally . " It is spec¬ 
ifically not the task of the preacher to persuade the hearers. While 
he is to "work toward a decision," nothing he contributes will pro¬ 
duce it. "The preacher must recognize that the decision does not de- 
pend upon him." Any decision which may result from preaching "is a 

matter between the individual and God alone and not a necessary element 

. . 1 4 

vn preaching." The preacher explains faithfully and relies on God 
completely. 

The only thing that counts is to make the Word of God heard. 

And it is not possible to know what happens at that point, because 
the effect produced by the Word depends on God. So we leave it in 
his hands, trusting in him and in what he has done. ^5 

This does not mean the preacher may ignore the listeners com¬ 
pletely. He must know them as individuals, be familiar with the con¬ 
ditions that shape their lives; their capacities and potentialities. 
"Only so will he find the means to touch their hearts so that the Word 
may have significance for them . But having given that much, Barth 


8 1 bid., p. 9. 9 Ibid., p. hi. 10 lbid., p. 43. 


11 

Ibid., p. 

9. 

12 ... . 

Ibid., p. 

13. 

^ 9 1bid., p. 

11 . 

14 

Ibid., p. 

10 . 

15... . 

Ibid., p. 

37. 

^ 8 1bid., p. 

73 
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immediately reinforces the former point. "It is useless to worry one¬ 
self about the question of how a man aan ever speak to another in suoh 
a way that his words evoke faith in the hearer. The preacher needs 

to relate the text to the hearers and the age. "But let him not pose 

18 

as God’s advocate. " 

The rejection of rhetorical concerns at the right pole is even 
applied to sermonic form. No special organization is needed for a 
sermon except that which is found in the text itself. Introductions 
are useless unless they are Biblical. There is no need to identify 
points in the message nor to order them in any way. "If a conclusion 

is necessary to sum up what has been said 3 then the preacher has missed 

20 

the mark." The only thing required is faithful explanation of the 

text, taking note for what it says, "for it is unique: it is the Word 

21 

of God and it owes nothing to man’s ingenuity. " 

Barth's view of preaching was developed on the American scene 

by Dietrich Ritschl in I960. His lack of interest in "how to preach" 

and "negative feelings toward any technical recipes or 'practical homi- 
22 

letics'", are admitted in the Preface. It is therefore to be ex¬ 
pected that he views persuasion in a negative light. 

The preacher cannot want to be understood as a genius in com¬ 
munication , presentation 3 and application of the Gospel. He would be 


17 1 bid-, p. 

LA 

1 8 ., . . 

Ibid., p. 77 . 

19 lbid., p. 78 

20 ,,., 

Ibid., p. 

82 . 

21 Ibid. 



22 

Dietrich Ritschl, A Theology of Proclamation (Richmond: John 
Knox Press, I960), p. 8 . 
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fighting against his own calling, should he desire to reach -per¬ 
fection in these techniques. Time and again he will be tempted 
to concentrate on technique . . . 

The world . . . wants to hear preachers who know how to per¬ 
suade people; preachers who are masters at minimizing the skandalon 
of the challenging Word of God; preachers who make it easier to 
become Christians . ^3 

So persistent is this antipathy that only a rigid interpreta¬ 
tion of the biblical term herald can describe the preacher. He "has 

nothing but the Word on which to rely . . . nothing else to support his 

. . 2h 

legttimacy." Even the term ambassador is denied as an acceptable 
description because ambassadors have credentials to show. "The messen¬ 
gers of Christ have no such credentials - all they have is the content 

oc 

of their very message , which is Jesus Christ Himself. " The power 

comes only from Christ and therefore heralds "can never perform their 

work according to principles or rules, which could very well apply for 

26 

representatives of firms, political parties, or religions." 

The achievement of understanding by the hearers need not con¬ 
cern the preacher either. It is probably impossible to preach an 
"understandable" sermon and a premature understanding and acceptance 
may be dangerous. Therefore, a preacher may comfort himself and "must 

not strive nervously toward the ideal that each member understands 

27 

immediately what the sermon says." Matters of form will take care of 

themselves automatically, because they are theological, not rhetorical 
2 8 

concerns. "The content is what matters; form and technique will 


23 Ibid., p. 

62. 

2h 

Ibid., p. 

63. 

25 lbid. 

26.,., 

Ibid. , p. 

64. 

27.. . . 

Ibid., p. 

186. 

28 Ibid. , p. 176, 
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29 

grow out of the content, not vice versa." if this seems to remove 

all human responsibility from preaching, so much the better. Ritschl 

insists, "It is true that preaching is, humanly speaking, impossible. 

As performed by man, it is a lie about God because it cannot rely on 

30 

any proofs and cannot force God to act or speak. " 

2. Left Pole 


Moving from the right pole to the left, the focus shifts and 
centers on man rather than God, on the condition of the listeners 
rather than the content of the text, on the human means of communica¬ 
tion rather than the power of the Word. 

One example of this pole is found in Baxter's summary in 1950 
of the Lyman Beecher Lectureship on Preaching which began in 1871 at 
the Divinity School of Yale University. Baxter considers this Lec¬ 
tureship "the most outstanding contribution to the field of homiletics 

31 

yet produced in America." His book deliberately places those lec¬ 
tures which dealt with the content of preaching outside its scope. 

He used only those contributing to homiletics , which Baxter v ! ews as 
synonomous with the "art of preaching. " 

This volume attempts to answer the following questions, the 
importance of which are indicated by the concluding assertions: 

29 lbid., p. 8. 30 1 bid., p. 179. 

31 

Batsell Barrett Baxter, The Heart of the Yale Lectures 
(New York: Macmillan, 1950), p. vii. 
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What is the secret of real influence in the pulpit? What are 
the elements which give a man power when he stands before a con¬ 
gregation, and what are the factors which render him impotent? 
These questions are most vital to every preacher, for the degree 
to which he succeeds in his life work is limited by the degree to 
which he finds the answer to them .32 

A writer who seriously seeks an answer to the question of preaching 

effectiveness within the sphere of rhetoric alone, without concern for 

content, is firmly tied to the left pole. 

33 

In the final chapter of the book, nine answers to the above 
question are summarized from the Yale lecturers and compared with the 
principles of rhetoric as developed up to the time of Brigance. It 
shows the impressive "similarity of the rules of success in religious 
and in secular speaking. 

1. The most vital element in the persuasion of a congregation 
is the person who stands in the pulpit. In turn, the paramount 
qualification of the man in the pulpit is his Christian charac¬ 
ter. 35 


2. In order to achieve his maximum effectiveness (and in 
addition to the possession of a genuine Christian character), the 
preacher must be sincere, must be earnest, must be original, must 
be well informed and studious.must possess a strong, healthy body, 
and must possess a good mind. 3° 

3. The preacher must be confident in his own ability, yet not 
conceited, must have a high respect and genuine love for his 
audience, and must possess a strong liking for all of the work of 
the ministry. 37 

4. In order to reach its peak of effectiveness, the sermon 
must be presented in a style which is clear, concrete, interesting, 
original and coherent. Sensationalism and elegance are undesirable 
elements. The style may profit from the judicious use of 


Ibid., p. 2. ^Ibid., pp. 288-308. ^Ibid., p. ix. 

35 Ibid., pp. 288-289. 36 lbid., p. 291. 37 lbid., p. 293. 
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appropriate illustrations. Its language must be simple 3 familiar 3 
and precise.™ 

5. After thorough preparation 3 the sermon is most effective 
when delivered extemporaneously .39 

6. The order of service 3 and the physical setting in which 
the sermon is delivered must 
in accomplishing its purpose. 

7. The sermon must have a definite purpose 3 the selection of 
which is determined by the needs of the congregation. 

8. In order to persuade men 3 the preacher must possess a thor¬ 
ough understanding of his own congregation and. of men in general. ^ 

9. The most effective approach to the audience is the one 
which begins with the preacher and audience 'in rapport 3 ' which 
appeals judiciously both to the reason and to the emotions 3 which 
makes use of indirect rather than direct appeals } which is audience 
centered rather than subject-matter-centered 3 which is positive 
rather than negative 3 which appeals to man's basic motives 3 which 
repeats the chief elements to be grasped 3 and which includes the 
sparing use of humor. *3 

A second representative at the left pole is Welsh. He differs 
from Baxter in two ways. First, in regard to practice, he is less 
concerned about persuasion in particular and more about communication 
in general. Second, in terms of content, he does not ignore it, but 
questions even the possibility of communicating the gospel to con¬ 
temporary minds. 

This theory approaches "the listener as one who makes sense 
44 

of his universe." The preacher's task is not primarily to 


>e so planned as to aid the sermon 


38 lbid., p. 294. 39 1 bid., p. 295. Zf0 !bid., pp. 295-296. 

^ Ibid., p. 296. /f2 lbid., p. 298. 

43 lbid., pp. 299-300. 

44 / 

Clement Welsh, Preaching in a New Key (Philadelphia: United 
Church Press, 1974), p. 9. 
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communicate with the listener, but to "enable the listener to communi- 
oate with his universe; that is, to receive the bombardment of data 
from his world and to make useful sense of it. Through an under¬ 
standing of the complexities of perception and cognition processes, 
the preacher can design sermons which aim "not only to be an expres¬ 
sion of some needed and useful truth" but that will also enable the 
listeners "to do the kind of thinking that the reception of such 
truth requires. 

It is not enough for him to be orthodox in content; he must 
understand something of how meanings are made by each of us and 
add to that some knowledge of how to help us make ultimate mean¬ 
ings. 4/ 

This approach to preaching is necessary for three reasons. 
First, Welsh assumes that "the cognitive work done by all concerned 
during the sermon is ordinary in its procedures." He therefore 

makes no allowance for any "cognitive process which operates by supp- 

• . 49 

ort of dtvrnely guided action of the mind" apart from those proce¬ 
dures. 

Second, he insists that the work of "reflection on the deeper 
meanings of life," while always difficult, is especially so today be¬ 
cause our culture is concerned with issues of "how" rather than 
"why." 9 ^ Consequently, people today have difficulty in doing the kind 
of thinking that a message like the gospel requires. 


^Ibid., p. 

16. 

^Ibid., 

p. 45. 47 lbid., p. 73 

48,. . . 

Ibid., p. 

CM 

49 lbid. 

50 lbid., p. 105. 
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Third, the gospel itself is a barrier because it is detached 

from the structures by which modern people make sense of reality. The 

mind which framed the basic documents of our faith was constructed so 

differently in its "meaning system" that simple translation is not 

possible. This is critical because: 

The important difference between ancient Christian statements 
and modern ideas lies ... at the level of attitudes and values, 
and at that diffuse level of behavior where the decisions are made 
to observe or not to observe, to attend or not to attend. 

This fact complicates the preacher's task because he knows his 

goal is to modify those attitudes and people do not easily change the 
52 

way they think. 

One way to define the problem of preaching is to say that it 
is an effort to move people to revise their hard-won structuring 
of the world, their meaning system, or to put it more dramatically, 
to change what they hang on to in order to keep sane . 5 3 

How does the preacher proceed in such circumstances? Welsh 

criticizes Barth's approach and searches for a strategy which avoids 

"an illicit dependence on God's miraculous rescuing of preacher and 

5*t 

congregation." His answer is found in the concept of "pre-kerygma- 
tic preaching" which approaches the listener on the only ground common 
to all,the natural world, "the first great volume God wrote." This 
approach moves on the level of natural theology with the aid of in¬ 
sights into the cognitive processes of man derived from the study of 
human communication. Its aim is to prepare modern minds to understand 

51 Ibid., p. 31. 52 lbid., p. 85 . 53 lbid., pp. 88 - 89 . 

bid., p. 101*. 55 Ibid., p. 108. 
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revealed theology. If this preparatory work is not done, the gospel 
may be heard, but it will not be understood. "To put the matter in 
paradoxical termSj if we want to preach the gospel 3 we must preach HOT 
THE GOSPEL t BUT PREPARATION FOR THE GOSPEL. " 56 

The lack of confidence in kerygmatic content to be divinely 
persuasive and the total dependence for effectiveness on man's cogni¬ 
tive conditioning, place this view firmly at the left pole. 

3. Center Point 


Some recent writers have attempted to escape the polarity ill¬ 
ustrated above with theories which relate both poles in a single view. 
We will review the efforts of Hall and Fant to do this. 

The "critical integration" theory of Hall, presented in the 
Sprunt Lectures of 1970 and published the following year, claims "the 
entire ecology of Christian preaching is changing Homiletics has 
been swinging in circles from pole to pole and ought to stop it. He 

thinks "it is time that we develop some intellectual maturity and show 

r Q 

some theological sophistication in the approach to homiletics and 

tries to do so. 


56 Ibid., p. 107. 

■^Thor Hall, The Future Shape of Preaching (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1971), p. xvi. 

Ibid., p. xviii. 
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Hall is critical of those on the right pole because equating 
the divine and human "is no longer possible" in the modern age. 

To make an equation mark the symbol of the relationship be¬ 
tween the secular and the transcendent is to deny the very things 
that we seek to relate , namely the divinity of the divine and the 
humanity of the human .59 

He is equally critical of those at the left pole because of 
their failure to take seriously the content of the gospel or their 
enthusiasm for influencing people through personality.^ Nor is he 
happy with attempts to define preaching as an event in which God speaks 
through human words only at times, under certain conditions and when 
"he chooses." This view tends to deny that "in the Christian way of 
things we believe that God has decided to speak 3 and that He has 
commissioned the church to spread the news of that decision.” 

The task for homiletics is to "take seriously the humanity of 

the spoken words and yet find a way to affirm their divinity.” ' The 

only way this can be done is by "holding tenaciously to the faith that 

God desires to unveil His truth and that He uses even the humblest 
63 

means to do so." Through a "critical integration" the two poles are 
held together ""in such a way that they are simply seen as two distinct 
but mutually integrated dimensions of human awareness. 

Three features make up this integration and they can be seen 
in the parable of Lazarus. The rich man is told that if his brothers 


^Ibid., p. ~/k. ^Ibid., pp. xviii, 107. ^ ^ Ibid., p. 78. 

62 lbid., p. 78. 63 lbid. 6 Sbid. 
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fail to hear Moses and the prophets, they will not be more receptive 
to someone returning from the dead. For a theory of preaching, this 
means first that any desire for a special, miraculous, transcendent 
word is not to be fulfilled. God speaks in the ordinary word of 
common human speech. 

The second point is that God's Word comes to us by way of the 
tradition of our faith. In the history and community of the church, 
voices have spoken the gospel of Christ and "those are the ones who 
speak the Word of God for us. 

Finally, the crux of the matter is implied in the parable by 

the fact that hearing the Word of God in those voices is possible only 

through the faith with which a listener responds. Only believers are 

responsive to the meanings of the human words as "God's truth for 

66 

them." Hall summarizes: 

In sum, it represents the integration of a human event, an 
historical context and a perspective of faith. A man speaking - 
that is the event. An historical tradition - or as we expressed 
it earlier, a community-based and community-creating message - 
that is the context. A confession of and response in faith, i.e. 
the present, personal awareness of the meaning of this message 
for me, that is the perspective. It takes all three in close in¬ 
tegration, but without confusion, to be able to talk meaningfully 
about the Word of God appearing in the words of men .^7 

This understanding of the relation between God's Word and man's 
word makes preaching bifocal in nature. It relates "both to the real¬ 
ities of human existence and to the content and meaning of the gospel 
68 

of Christ." To focus on either pole independent of the other or to 


65 lbid., p. 80. 66 lbid. 

67 lbid., pp. 80-81. 68 lbid., p. 109. 
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accommodate them as conflicting elements in a strategy of compromise or 
co-existence will not do. The preacher and his preaching must be 
fully involved in the conditions of life and fully identified with the 
meaning of the Christian faith. 

The strength of Hall's theory is found in his balance of empha¬ 
sis between the ingredients involved and the grounding of those ingred¬ 
ients in theology. The weakness of this position is found in the lack 
of a theological principle on which to base the integration itself. 

The parable illustrates, but does not ground it. 

The second example of a theory at the center point was pub¬ 
lished in 1975 by Fant. Noting the division between "what to preach" 
and "how to preach" in much of the literature, he attempts to "unify 
the practice of preaching . . . within a meaningful theology of pro¬ 
clamation . He finds a "decisive clue " 7 ^ for this unity in the in¬ 

carnation, but assures his readers that no confusion is intended be¬ 
tween what happens in preaching and the unique event in Christ. 

I do believe, however, that the incarnation is the truest 
theological model for the mysterious divine-human preaching event, 
which is neither all of man nor all of God, but which partakes of 
both with precisely the same degree of mystery and humility as 
that reality in Jesus of Nazareth 

The poles of preaching are identified as "the historical given 

of the eternal Word" and 'the existential given of our contemporary 
72 

culture." Fant insists that preaching "betrays the wholeness of its 

69 c . . 70... . 

Fant, p. xi. Ibid., p. xiv. 

71 Ibid., p. xv. 72 1 bid., p. 28. 
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calling by affirming part of its nature and denying the other." 

Primary emphasis on either pole is termed "homiletical heresy." The 

7b 

heresy on the right is labeled "the leaven of the Pharisees.," to 
whom the historic letter of the law was all important. Those holding 
to this pole today fear the human factor will rob preaching of its 
power.^ They tend to place extreme emphasis on the original language 
of the biblical text, a reliance on cultic language and the use of a 
"holy tone" in the pulpit. 

The heresy on the left is labeled "the leaven of the 
Sadducees who eagerly adapted and conformed to Greek culture. 

Those stressing this pole today affirm the human factor to the point 
where God's power becomes dependent on man's effectiveness. There is 
a tendency to seek revelation directly apart from any objective medium 
of grace. 

The incarnational approach is based on two primary assertions 
expressed in this way: 

. . . first j that Christian proclamation recognizes the prior¬ 
ity of the actions of God ; and second, that Christian proclamation 
recognizes the possibility of the irrelevance of the preaching of 
men. 

The relation of these poles to each other is found in the act 
of communication. The preacher stands as a channel of communication 

73 1 bid. 72t I bid., pp. 30-35. 

^For a collection and discussion of these fears see: Ronald 
E. Sleeth, "Theology vs. Communication Theories," Religion in Life, 
XXXII (Autumn 1963), 547-552. 

^Fant, pp. 35-39. 77 Ibid., p. kO. 
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between the Word and the hearer; between the historic and contemporary; 
between God and men. This means he must be at home in two worlds. 

On a functional level, the preacher faces a twin demand. On 
the one hand, he must use the tools of exegetical research in order to 
decode and interpret the Word faithfully. On the other hand, he is to 
use the tools of rhetorical research in order to encode and communi¬ 
cate it effectively. 

The preacher must understand that the historic Word and the 
contemporary situation are not mutually exclusive and that preach¬ 
ing unites the two in the act of communication. These are the two 
primary guideposts toward incamational preaching: the first 
points to what is preached 3 to the message itself; the second 3 to 
the act of preaching. 7° 

Unlike Hall, who is critical of "persuasive preaching t " Fant 
distinguishes between persuasion and manipulation, affirming one and 
excluding the other. 

Persuasion is not manipulation. Persuasion is the attempt to 
influence others. Everyone in the Bible who ever attempted to 
accomplish the will of God s whether Abraham or Moses or the pro¬ 
phets or Paul or Jesus 3 was involved in persuasion 

In Fant's view, any preacher who cares about fulfilling Christ's com¬ 
mission to "go into all the world and make disciples 3 " will not find 
it possible to avoid being involved in persuasive communication. "But 

go 

he should never resort to manipulation." 

The strength of this theory is found in associating the rela¬ 
tion between the poles of preaching to a theological principle. The 
weakness is that this principle is offered only as a model, indicating 


78 Ibid., p. 4. 78 Ibid., p. 73- 8 °lbid., p. 74. 
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the awareness of some lack which prevents it from serving as the ground 
of a theological reality. In passing, it should be noted that Fant is 
the only author reviewed above who understands what persuasion means 
in the contemporary literature. 

In summary, we have identified the poles at or between which 
current theories of preaching are located. At the extreme right are 
those which affirm the power of God to work effectively through his 
Word, apart from the rhetorical assistance of the preacher. At the 
extreme left are those which attach the effectiveness of preaching to 
the rhetorical skill or cognitive conditioning capacities of the 
preacher, apart from the gospel itself. At the center point are 
those who affirm both poles with balance theories based on the concept 
of integration or the model of incarnation. 

THE PURPOSE OF PREACHING 


Having identified the poles and the center point in the ecu¬ 
menical homiletical discussion, we turn now to the American Lutheran 
position and attempt to locate its place amidst the polarity. In or¬ 
der to do so, we must first examine the purpose of preaching in this 
tradition. 

We have previously noted that a speaker may have one of three 

81 

general purposes in communication. We also noted in Smith's static 
model, the relationship of purpose to the listeners and the occasion 

81 

See Figure 1 and discussion on pp. 13 - 19 of this paper. 
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which brings them together with the speaker. Lutheran homiletics 
recognizes the role these elements play in stating the purpose of 
preaching. We will therefore examine this point in relation to hear¬ 
ers, teaching and worship. 

1. Preaching and Hearers 


The purpose of preaching is affected by the relationship of 

the hearers to Rod. The purpose is different when non-Christians are 

addressed than when Christians are. Reu limits his homiletics text 

to that preaching which is done in the Sunday congregational setting. 

Missionary preaching directed to unbaptized persons and catechetical 

instruction directed to new converts are both excluded from his defin- 

00 

it ion of the term homiietics . 3 He does not deny these to be legiti¬ 
mate forms of Christian address, they simply are excluded from consid¬ 
eration in his book. He is concerned with baptized listeners. 

In the congregational setting, the purpose of preaching is tc 
ed?fy the listeners. There are two dimensions to this purpose. On 
the one hand, the sermon edifies by a constant renewal of that faith 
in God's past and present acts which form the basis of salvation. 

The believer must be kept in saving faith. On the other hand, believ¬ 
ers are called to actualize in life what God has declared them to be. 


See Figure 2 and the description on page 26 of this paper. 
83 Reu, p. 9. 8if Ibid., p. 38. 
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Preaching must therefore awaken in Christians "an earnest desire to 

reach this goal, and move them to ceaseless struggle with sin and to 

the faithful imitation of Christ. ” 8 '* 

When preaching is done for these purposes, unbelievers and 

straying Christians who may be present have their needs met too. For 

Reu contends that the same preaching which serves to renew the faith 

86 

of the faithful is able to produce faith in the non-believer. Con¬ 
sequently, there is little difference between a congregational and 
missionary sermon. 

Lenski defines the purpose of preaching in similar terms. The 
scriptures contain two main elements which it is the purpose of preach¬ 
ing to communicate. The term Appropriation is used to describe preach¬ 
ing which proclaims the saving acts of God, "what God has done for us, 

o 7 

what He offers and gives us." This offer of grace is the supreme 
part of the preacher's task, its aim is faith and it is addressed to 
all hearers. 

The term Appl?cat ion is used to describe the second main 

element. This aims "to produce something in. us, namely in making our 

88 

life more holy and Christlike." Negatively, this involves the 
putting-off of all forms of ungodliness. Positively, it means the 

85 lbid., p. 104. 86 lbid., p. 118. 

o 7 

'R. C. H. Lenski, The Sermon (Columbus, OH: Lutheran Book 
Concern), p. 119- 
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exercise of Christian love and other virtues. This is the secondary 
part of preaching's purpose. It is addressed only to believers. For 
Application rests on Appropriation . Christian life is based on Chris¬ 
tian faith. "First preach the Christ for us, then preach the Christ 
,,89 

tn us. " 

Schneider deals with the purpose of preaching in more general 

terms under the concept of revelation. He writes: 

. . . the purpose of preaching is to reveal. In preaching 
there is to be a revelation, an unveiling of that which is not 
self-evident on the surface of life, nor indeed even in deep prob¬ 
ing, for God reveals himself.™ 

91 

When God reveals himself, something happens; "God acts." 

In the description of this "happening” Schneider becomes more 
specific. The end which preaching seeks is found in the expectations 
the Apostles had in preaching. "Their purpose was repentance, that 
is, turning to God in faith that God was as he revealed himself in 
Jesus Christ. 

This purpose of revelation to the end of repentance applies to 
all hearers and therefore always relates in one of two ways to a con¬ 
gregation of God's people. Where no congregation exists, it is the 

goal of preaching to gather one. Where the congregation is present, 

93 

preaching aims to perfect it in faith and love. 


89 

90 


Augsburg, 
91 


Ibid. 

Stanley D 
1965), p. 

Ibid., p. 


Schneider, As One Who Speaks for God (Minneapol 
7. 

17- 92 Ibid., p. 18. "ibid., p. 1»6. 
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Caemmerer describes the purpose of preaching more directly. 

He identifies the "great aim and purpose of Christian preaching" in 

ah 

terms of "God's goals for his people." Preaching is meant to em¬ 
power all people toward these goals. 

All God's goals for man can be summed up in the word repen- 

QC 

tance which means ",change 3 get a new mind. This change has two 
dimensions. There is a "turning of the old man from sin and unbelief 
to the newness of heart and life which is God's gift.'" There is 
also a change in relation to other people. God's twin goal is that 
people should believe in Christ and love each other. "The whole life 
of the Christian is to be a turning from unbelief or littleness of 
faith to faith; from hatred or selfishness to love.'" It is the pur¬ 
pose of preaching to effect this two-fold turning. The first is 
preached to all people, the second to those who have heard the first. 

Davis discusses the purpose of preaching in a way which diff¬ 
ers from the other writers. He uses the term preaching "to cover all 

98 

forms of speech in the public ministry of the church." Therefore 
his scope is larger than Reu's, where only the congregational sermon 
was discussed. This difference will be important in our next section. 
Three primary purposes for preaching (in this wider sense) 


q 4 . 

' Richard R. Caemmerer, Preaching for the Church (St. Louis: 

Concordia, 1959), p. 16. 


95 lbid. 
98 l 


96 lbid. 


97 


Ibid. 


Henry Grady Davis, Design for Preaching (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press), p. 106. 
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are identified by Davis. Each has a "functional form," which is the 
shape things take to accomplish their purpose." Each form "almost 
automatically results from the intention to accomplish a given pur¬ 
pose. 

The first function is proclamation which has "a definite pur¬ 
pose to people in a definite condition. " 101 These people are those 
who have not heard God's redemptive news, who are alienated from God, 
who are without hope. The purpose of proclamation is "to reach and 
reclaim the lost 

The second function is teaching . It is addressed to people 
who "have already heard and believed the gospel. ' ,103 It deals with 
the implications of that gospel and builds upon it in a way that "has 
relevance only to believers. It interprets the meaning of the new 
life in Christ, the content of faith, and "the pattern of life that 
comports with the new existence. 

The third function is therapy . This is also directed at be¬ 
lievers "for the purpose of effecting some improvement in the hearer, 

some change in his estate or condition, mental, emotional, or relig- 
106 

ious." Familiar terms such as exhort, appeal, encourage, admonish, 
strengthen, edify, and rebuke are all implied. Synonyms for therapy 


"ibid., p. 98. 


100 lbid., p. 99- 101 Ibid., p. 110. 

103 lbid., p. 127. 104 lbid. 


Ibid., p. 

111. 

103,. .. 

Ibid., p. 

127. 

Ibid., p. 

m. 

106.... 

Ibid., p. 

127. 
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as a comprehensive category would be exhortation or persuasion in 
Davis' judgment.^ 7 But taken together their purpose is clear, "to 

1 nO 

remedy or improve the existing condition of the hearer. 

What Davis calls proclamation and therapy are about equivalent 

to what Lenski means by Appropriation and Application or what 

Schneider means by gathering a congregation and perfecting it. The 

difference is that Davis follows Dodd in directing proclamation ex- 

clusively to non-believers, though he insists that many of them may 

1 09 

be found in the church. The same content, when addressed to be¬ 
lievers is called therapy . In either case, the goal is change and the 
distinction is largely semantic. 

The main difference is found in Davis' inclusion of teaching 
within the sphere of preaching . This tends to confuse categories con¬ 
siderably. Consequently, we must now examine the purpose of preaching 
in terms of its relationship to teaching in this literature. 

2. Preaching and Teaching 

The relation of preaching and teaching has become a primary 
issue in homiletics since the views of Dodd were published forty years 
ago. He distinguished preaching and teaching on the dual grounds of 
audience and content.Preaching was directed to non-Christians 

107 lbid., p. 132. 108 lbid., p. 127. 109 1bid., p. 107. 

1,0 C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937), p. 7. 
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only and its content was the gospel. Teaching was addressed to Chris¬ 
tians only and its content was ethical instruction. These views are 
well enough known not to require further elaboration here. 

The distinction Dodd maintained was both widely adopted and 
challenged. Worley gathered and added to the challenges in 1967. On 
the basis of material not available to DoddJ^ he shows that no such 
distinctions can be supported from what is now known of the speaking 
practices of either Judaism or the Church of the Mew Testament. He 
shows that preaching and teaching were both addressed to insiders and 

outsiders and that the content of both included gospel and ethical in- 
112 

struction. To underline the interrelatedness of these terms, Worley 

11 3 

consistently identifies the speakers as "teaeher-preaoheps. " 

While we are persuaded by Worley's presentation as far as it 
goes, one central question remains unanswered. He demonstrates con¬ 
vincingly the coordination of teaching and preaching in terms of con¬ 
tent, audience and speaker. But he does not account for the obvious 
fact that two separate designations were used, continue to be used 
and apparently cannot be replaced by a single synonym. What is it 
that distinguishes preaching from teaching? 

Lutheran homiletics, in the main, has located the distinction 
in the realm of purpose. Their difference is not found in the areas 
of "who-speaks-what-to-whom 3 " but in the area of "why?" 


'^Robert C. Worley, Preaching and Teaching in the Earliest 
Church (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1967), pp. 16-17. 

^^Ibid., p. 86. ^^Ibid., p. 85 for example. 
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Scherer points this out when he speaks of " the principal diff¬ 
erence between a teacher and a preacher , between a lecture and a ser- 

114 

mon." The teacher explains, instructs, points, informs. The 
preacher must fashion, induce, provide. "He does not discuss peace ; he 

gives it birth. He does not point the way to strength ; he ministers 

115 

strength." In short, preaching seeks to produce change. 

It was always the offer of power. You took it or you left it. 
Precisely at the point where you liked the old least you could 
have the new. Up and down the streets for twenty centuries the 
gospel has been hawking its wares. That is what it is about. And 
it is about nothing else.'® 

If this suggests that preaching aims at a verdict, Scherer thinks it 
would be better to use the analogy of courtship. " There is a knocking 
at the door that wants an answer. A quiet talk. A question is asked. 
And mind and heart and will together are shut up not alone to a true 
decision but to a life . . . 7 

Bultmann makes the same distinction. Preaching must be distin¬ 
guished from both the simple communication of facts and from teaching 
or instruction. Why? "Because preaching means a declaration which 

speaks directly to the hearer and challenges him to a specific reac- 
118 

tion." While a sermon may well include instructional material, it 
must always do so in order to point up questions to which God's Word 


'^Paul Scherer, For We Have This Treasure (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1944), p. 136. 

115 1 bid. 116 Ibid., p. 69. 1,7 lbid. 

118 

Rudolf Bultmann, "Preaching: Genuine and Secular" in 
Walter Leibrecht (ed.) Religion and Culture (New York: Harper 6 
Brothers, 1959), p. 236. 
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is the answer. Ethical instruction may be included in preaching only 
if it leads the hearer to ask questions of his own performance which 
will uncover his need for forgiveness. Doctrinal instruction may be 
included but only for the purpose of leading the hearer to accept 
Jesus as Lord and not simply belief in a doctrine of his Lordship. ^ 
True preaching addresses the hearer directly and ’’places before him 
the decision, whether he will belong to the old or to the new world, 

1 on 

whether he will remain the old man or become a new man. " 

It is this same distinction of purpose which distinguishes 
teaching from preaching in Reu. When teaching is combined with preach¬ 
ing, it must serve the purpose of preaching. Three types of sermons 

121 

are identified: doctrinal, pastoral and hortatory. They differ 

according to purpose. The doctrinal sermon teaches because it "aims 

at clarifying and deepening the knowledge of salvation. " But Reu 

is eager to warn the preacher not to let the doctrinal sermon ”degen- 

erate %nto a dry dissertation that leaves the hearer unmoved. " J 

When teaching in a sermon, the doctrine must be related to life and 
12i+ 

be preached . The more this is done, the more the teaching sermon 
merges into the pastoral sermon with its purpose of reaching the feel¬ 
ing and will of the hearers in order "to move them to actual acceptance 
of the proffered grace } to joy and gratitude, and thereby to right 

119 1 bid., pp. 239-241. 120 1bid., p. 242. 

121 122 12T 

Reu, p. 130. zz lbid. Ibid., p. 13- 

124 

Ibid., p. 153. 
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conduct. '^ 23 

Lenski describes four elements in "homiletical text exposi- 
1 ?6 

tion." ' The first two, explanation and interpretation are forms of 
teaching aimed at clarity and understanding. "Interpretation most 

frequently takes the form of teaching, and its general object is in- 

127 

struction." But when used in a sermon, "this must be done in the 

1 28 

oratorical never in the schoolroom manner." ' Teaching in a sermon 

must fulfill the deeper purpose of reaching the hearer's heart with its 
129 

saving power. 

Interpretation leads up to Appropriation, and easily merges 
into it. So also the two are usually interwoven. The objective 
presentation of Interpretation is combined with the subjective 
appeal of Appropriation. 130 

Here again, teaching in sermons is placed in the service of preaching 

and is directed toward its purposes. Schneider follows Lenski closely 
131 

on this point. He rejects the rigid position of Dodd and insists, 

"While preaching is not mere moralizing, the interpretation of what God 
has done does take some teaching and instructing and this has a place 
in preaching. "' 32 

Caemmerer also coordinates teaching and preaching. "In the New 

Testament 'teaching' is quite generally linked with preaching as one 

1 33 

concept, just as 'pastor and teacher' mean the same person." But 


125 

128 

131 


Ibid., p. 157. 
Ibid. ,29 lbid. 
Schneider, p. 56. 


126 


Lenski, 


130 lbid., 


132 lbid. 


p. 221. 

p. 227. 

, p. 6. 


127 lbid., p. 225. 


133 

Caemmerer, p. 13. 
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when they occur together in sermons, teaching is again seen to serve 

the preaching goal. He says of the preacher: 

He wants to give clear and occasionally even startling informa¬ 
tion—but for purposes higher than to inform. These purposes are 
God's. They involve the life of faith or the life of action of 
God's people, and they intend to change them for the better. ^ 

Stuempfle works within Dodd's definition of the content of 

teaching as ethical instruction. But he follows Worley in including a 

place for this content in preaching. Having both kerygma and didache 

in preaching is "particularly welcome to Lutheran theology with its 

stress upon the Christian man as simul Justus et peccator ." The 

Christian, as peccator , is in constant need of the word of grace. As 

justus , he needs instruction on how to live the new life. 

In sermons, teaching serves the purpose of preaching and be- 

136 

comes a "call to obedience." Stuempfle is critical of the common 

emphasis placed on pure declaration and the image of the herald , who can 

hurl his message like a stone "with no attempt to exercise powers of 

1 37 

persuasion" and simply "leave it to his listeners to respond.” 0 
Teaching in preaching requires "interpretation" and, for Stuempfle, 
that implies the use "of explanation and imagination to make what he is 

13 if 

Ibid., p. 19. See also Richard R. Caemmerer, "Current Con¬ 
tributions to Christian Preaching," Concordia Theological Monthly, 

XXXV! I (January 1?A6), 46-47. 

135 

Herman Gustave Stuempfle, Jr., "Law and Gospel in Contempor¬ 
ary Lutheran Preaching" (Unpublished Doctoral dissertation, The School 
of Theology at Claremont, 1971), p. 206. 

136 lbid. 137 1bid., p. 258. 
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communicating understandable and to remove, insofar as he can, barriers 

138 

to its acceptance." 5 

As we have seen above, Davis includes teaching within the con¬ 
cept of preaching. Here there is some confusion of language, since 
Davis calls proclamation what Dodd calls preaching . But Davis insists 
that teaching is not distinguished from preaching by content. "Chris¬ 
tians did not preach one message and teach another. In the New Testa¬ 
ment the kerygma was the content of both. Both deal with the action 

139 

and Word of God, the call and promise of God in Christ." 

The difference, as already noted, is found in function or pur¬ 
pose. Proclamation and therapy both seek change responses. But teach¬ 
ing aims to help the Christian understand "the meaning and the basis 

140 

of his new existence." He needs instruction in "Christian doctrine, 

141 

theology, and ethics." Its goal is understanding. 

A given Christian discourse may function as either preaching or 
teaching depending on its purpose. The two forms are often combined in 
a single address. In such cases a comment by Davis is appropriate: 
"While proclamation and teaching can easily be distinguished as types 
of discourse, in practice it is by no means easy to tell where one 
leaves off and the other begins. 

A visual presentation of these relationships is proposed in 


Figure 10. It attempts to display preaching and teaching as differing 


,38 lbid. 139 Davis. p. 123. li|0 lbid., p. 124. 

1 4 1 142 

Ibid., p. 120. H ^lbid. , p. 125. 
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forms of Christian speech, distinguished by purpose not content, and 
often overlapping in practice. 

3. Preaching and Worship 


The question of purpose must now be examined in terms of the 

time and place in which preaching occurs. Most often that occasion is 

Sunday worship. Reu insists on a harmony between the purpose of the 

143 

Service and its sermon. Does the purpose of preaching as identified 

above harmonize with the nature of Lutheran liturgical worship? 

In response to the liturgical movement, three stances have 

emerged regarding the place of the sermon in worship: 1) The sermon 

is central and the sacrament an addition which confirms the promise 

given in the sermon. 2) The sacrament is central and the sermon an 

addition which announces the Lord's presence there. 3) The sermon and 

1 hk 

sacrament are of equal importance and mutually support each other. 

Those who tend toward the second view see the sermon primarily 
as preparation for the sacrament. Brand defines preaching with refer¬ 
ence to Peter Brunner's distinction between the " foundational word" 
and "constructional word." The former is "kerygmatic proclamation in 
all its bluntness and power. The latter " attempts to lead the 

143 

^Reu, p. 38. 

144 

Henry H. Bagger, "The Place of the Sermon in Public Worship," 
Lutheran Quarterly , VIII: 3 (1965), 211, 

^Eugene L. Brand, "Preaching and the Lord's Supper in the 
Liturgy of the Church," Lutheran Quarterly , XX (November 1968), 342. 
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congregation into a deeper, more profound understanding of God’s rev¬ 
elation in Christ, and is therefore instructional in purpose. The 

kerygma is its base and has a place, "but it is no longer the primary 
1 47 

note." It is this "constructional word" which belongs in the 

setting of worship. Its primary purpose is to support the sacrament by 

1 ii8 

explaining its otherwise hidden meaning. 

This view holds that three directions are open for emphasis in 
a liturgical sermon. It has one of three aims: 

1) to put the particular emphasis of the church year in rela¬ 
tionship with the sacrament. 

2) to point out how participation in this corporate act re¬ 
lates to the Christian life as the particular sermon is 
dealing with it. 

3 ) to direct the congregation to a richer and fuller under¬ 
standing of the sacrament itselfJ49 

If such is the purpose of the sermon in the liturgy, preaching with the 

purpose of persuasion would be out of harmony with the occasion. 

The homiletics literature disagrees with Brand and others of 
150 

his view. Bagger asserts that a difference in understanding the 
purpose of worship is involved here. If worship is a one-way event 
moving from man to God in thanksgiving or sacrifice, then the sermon 
can concentrate on teaching, i.e., on man's responsibilities. But 

l2f6 lbid. lZf7 lbid., p. 343. 

1 /,8 lbid., p. 349. 1it9 lbid., p. 349. 

150 

For a rebuttal of Brand's view of preaching as anamnesis , 
see homiletician Richard Hoefler, "The 'Real Presence' of Christ in 
the Preaching Situation," Lutheran Quarterly , XX:2 (1969), 173 _ 178. 
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worship is a two-way street in which God is active as well. Therefore, 

"the reverent reading of his Word and the proclamation of his Gospel 

through the sermon are truly of the essence of our worship. " 1 '* 1 

When worship is understood this way, preaching must set forth 

" the saving factor of the gospel" because every generation in its turn 

152 

must be won to faith in Christ. Such preaching will enable people 
to appropriate the Gospel and "will constitute a personal encounter 
with God in Christ for adoration , commitment, and fellowship and will 
indeed personalize the liturgy 

While the liturgical movement is supported by Bass, he claims 
this renewal gives new shape to the sermon in positive ways. It in¬ 
sists that preaching be based on scripture, connected to the life and 
work of God's people and addressed to them where they are. But the 
sermon still centers in the kerygma . "Inherent in every liturgical 
sermon is the reality of the Christ who died on Calvary and rose from 
the dead on the third day . While the specific purpose of the ser¬ 

mon may adjust in terms of the circumstances of the people and the 

155 

central message of the appointed text, there is no tendency in Bass, 
as we noted in Brand, to play down the kerygma ■ He writes: 

151 Bagger, p. 199. 

152 I bid., pp. 210-211. 153 Ibid., p. 210. 

1 5h 

George M. Bass, The Renewal of Liturgical Preaching 
(Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1967), p. 18. 

155 Ibid., p. 93. 
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Without emphasis on the central elements of the kerygma, the 
power of the proclamation is diminished; there is real danger that 
the Gospel will not be preached at all. Removing the Christ-event 
from sermons makes preaching inevitably sub-Christian. 1 56 

Theologians also see the worship service as a proper setting 
for preaching with the purpose of change. Knaus goes in search for a 
theology of worship that is based on "a dialogue between God and 
man. "^7 fj nc j s th e g rounc | f or th| s in Luther's discussion of wor¬ 
ship as a time "to hear God speak and to speak to God who hears us." 198 
Worship finds its purpose in this address of God to man and man's re¬ 
sponse to Him. When this encounter takes place in worship, then some¬ 
thing is bound to happen. 

We cannot be neutral before God, for either we are with him 
or we are against him. With him there is forgiveness . . . against 
him, there is only sin, death, the devil and the legions of the 
dammed. In his presence, then, we are one way or the other, be¬ 
cause there is no place to hide while we waste our substance and 
think to make up our minds. Either we surrender and accept, or 
we rebel and reject. Where the living God 
place in our lives for better or for worse. 

If this encounter of man with God is the purpose of worship, 
then Knaus claims "the only possible structure of worship" is one in 
which God's approach to man in judgment and redemption and man's re¬ 
sponse in faith and fruitfulness are embodied.Clearly, that is a 
setting in which a message which aims at predetermined response belongs. 


is, an event takes 

15 § 


156 lbid., p. 103. 

^^Earl T. Knaus, Jr., "In Search of a Theology of Worship," 
Lutheran Quarterly , X (November 1958), 29*t. 

158 duoted in Ibid. 159 lbid., p. 307. l6 °Ibid., p. 311. 
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Heinecken underscores this view. The depreciation of preaching 

in parts of the liturgical movement disturbs him. He explains his 

understanding of the purpose and process of worship in six points. The 

first three emphasize the service as the church's place of confession 

and proclamation, where the God of creation is revealed through the 

means of grace. Because God's presence "is never directly apparent, 

16l 

but always for either faith or offense," all persons attending are 
faced with a time of decision. 

His fourth point, made on the basis of the former three, is 
stated in this way: 

If, therefore, the service (and this must come to clear ex¬ 
pression in the proclamation of the Word) does not put a man 
squarely before the decision of either faith or offense, then some¬ 
thing is radically wrong. If the service is so conducted that Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, Jew or Hottentot, can wander in and have a re¬ 
ligious experience without being set before the last final deci¬ 
sion, then everything is wrong. If the service is so conducted 
that the natural man who trusts in himself and in other gods is not 
struck to the quick in his self-love and self-confidence and idola¬ 
try, so that he either beats upon his breast, 'God be gracious to 
me a sinner, ' and falls to his knees to say, 'My Lord and my God, ’ 
or else sadly sneaks away or indignantly strides out because his 
heart still clings to his riches (of morality, or of the reason, or 
of fleshliness), then the Word has not been proclaimed at all. Wo, 
the Word with its total claim upon the total man must call to de¬ 
cision. Here there can be no neutrality. 

Worship is a setting in which man is confronted by God and must 
respond. In such a setting preaching that aims for specific responses 
is most appropriate. Indeed, it is demanded by the occasion. There¬ 
fore, its content is to center on kerygma as well as didache, and 


^Martin J. Heinecken, "The Divine Service as Witness and 
Confession," Lutheran Quarterly , VI11:2 (1956), 155- 

162 

Ibid. 
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always in the service of a decision sought. 


EVALUATION 


The polarity of preaching does not consist in differences about 
the purpose of preaching. Representatives of every position see preach 
ing as expression in search of response. Those on the right see that 
purpose achieved only by the power of God through His Word. Therefore, 
they insist that the preacher not intrude himself, his thoughts and his 
techniques as barriers within the process. They do not deny the per¬ 
suasive goal of preaching. They only deny that the preacher can ful¬ 
fill it. Like Abraham, his task is to rely on God's power and 
patiently await the fulfillment of His purpose. 

Those on the left also view preaching as persuasive in purpose. 
They are so certain of this that they take matters into their own 
hands. The Word and Spirit of God are dependent on man to achieve per¬ 
suasion. The preacher may achieve effectiveness apart from the content 
of the message. Indeed, he may need to lay the message aside for a- 
while, until he has conditioned the minds of his hearers to understand 
it. In either case, he'll get no help from God. The promise of 
preaching will be fulfilled only if he can find a Hagar and enable God 
to fulfill his purpose. 

Those at the center point have the same concern. They reject 
both poles as the attempt of a runner to race on one leg. Their con¬ 
cern is to use all the resources God provides to fulfill the purpose 
of preaching. The point here is that the polarity is not found in 
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ends, but means. The end is seen clearly as a change in man brought 
about by persuasive address that seeks acceptance even as it permits 
reject ion. 

This purpose is seen clearly in the American Lutheran homileti- 
cal literature. Preaching aims to achieve responses of change in both 
non-Christians and Christians. It seeks modification of both belief 
and behavior. For non-Christians it aims at a turning from unbelief 
to faith, from self-centeredness to God-centeredness. For Christians 
it aims at the repeated renewal of that turning from self to God and 
has the additional aim of achieving behavior changes that make life 
consistent with faith. If a distinction between proclamation and ther¬ 
apy (or exhortation) is maintained, it is found only in the particular 
change sought from particular hearers. These are the only forms which 
can properly be called preaching, and both of them are persuasive in 
purpose. 

It is precisely in its persuasive purpose that the distinction 
between preaching and teaching may be found. Lutheran homiletics sees 
no distinction in terms of content. Both kerygma and didache can be 
either preached or taught. If the purpose is to instruct the hearer 
and achieve understanding, they are taught. If the purpose is to se¬ 
cure a change of belief and/or behavior from the hearer, they are 
preached. The only qualification is that didache is never preached 
except on the basis of the kerygma . 

Preaching and teaching may both be involved in the same speech 
act. When that is true, the purpose of one is in the service of the 
other. When it is a preaching event, the teaching serves the 
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persuasive purpose. 

The purpose of the Worship Service requires a preaching of the 
Word. The nature of that event is an encounter with God in which the 
hearer is called to response. Bare teaching will not do on that occa¬ 
sion because God is not looking for an understanding of His Word, but 
a response of faith and obedience to it. 

If neither faith nor obedience are given in response, the wor¬ 
shipper may not plead the adequacy of his understanding of the message 
as a substitute. That is not the purpose of the hour. He must say yes 
or no. Scherer's courtship analogy is helpful here. If God only seeks 
a verdict, no is the fulfillment of His purpose as surely as yes . But 
God goes courting. Since the hearer's welfare is attached to his yes , 
God seeks the yes . Therefore, the word is preached . For it seeks a 
yes from the hearer in response to the yes God has already said to him. 

The purpose of preaching in worship is persuasion. But how is 
that purpose achieved? The question of this study is now squarely be¬ 
fore us. Does the Lutheran tradition provide a way to relate preaching 
and persuasion without denying the power of the Holy Spirit on the one 
hand, and without ignoring human persuasiveness on the other? 
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Chapter 4 


THE NATURE OF PREACHING 


To answer the question of this study, we must examine the na¬ 
ture of preaching in the Lutheran tradition. If the purpose of 
preaching is persuasion, how is that purpose fulfilled? Where does 
American Lutheran homiletics stand amidst the polarity in terms of that 
question? Is persuasion the work of God, the work of man or both? If 
both, how are the divine and human roles related? This chapter will 
examine these questions. 


THE DIVINE ROLE 


In one sense, the issue can be settled very simply by the 
assertion that Lutherans stand universally at the right pole. If re¬ 
pentance can be used as an inclusive term to identify all change-re¬ 
sponses which preaching seeks in faith and life, then Russell Snyder 
can answer the question on behalf of all: 


The problem is how to win the people in our parishes to repen¬ 
tance. It is a problem which man cannot solve. The New Testament 
teaches that it is God who gives men repentance and our Confessions 
consistently echo the thought. Our part in the process is to 
offer the kind of testimony which God would have us offer. ^ 


The purpose of preaching is achieved by the action of God. In terms 


^Russell D. Snyder. "The Preaching of Repentance," Lutheran 
Church Quarterly , XVII (October 1944), 327. 
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of God's role, the right pole of the polarity is affirmed. To see how 

this is expressed in Lutheran homiletics, we will use the trinitarian 

outline Preus follows in answering the question: "Whence does the writ- 

2 

ten, spoken, and sacramental Word derive its power?" 

1. The Power of God's Word 


First, Lutherans emphasize the persuasive power of God's Word. 

3 

The "Word draws its energy and authority from its author, who is God." 
There has been no retreat from the position Luther maintained in re¬ 
gard to the presence of God's Word through preaching. He wrote: "I 
hear the sermon, but who is speaking? The preacher? Not so. You do 
not hear the preacher. The voice, to be sure, is his, but my God 
speaks the Word which the preacher speaks It is the nature of God's 
Word to achieve its purpose. It is more than a sign that transfers in¬ 
formation. "It is rather the all-powerful self-revelation of God 
which accomplishes what it says . "■* God is active to fulfill His pro¬ 
mises or carry out his judgments. His Word is sufficient in itself. 

As Heinecken writes: "This Word needs no supplementation nor further 

^Robert Preus, "The Power of God's Word," Concordia Theologi¬ 
cal Monthly , XXXIV (August 1963) 

31 bid., p. 463. 

^Quoted by Harold J. Grimm, "Luther as a Teacher in the Pul¬ 
pit," in Gerhard Belgum (ed.) Luther and Culture (Decorah, IA: Luther 
College Press, i 960 ), p. 101. 

^Martin J. Heinecken, "The Primacy of the Word," Dialog , III 
(Winter 1964), 22. 
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legitimization, but carries its own power and authority within itself. 
It does what it says and is what it does . 8 Thus, this Word of God 
"never has to be made relevant," Scherer insists, because it "is al¬ 
ready relevant. It has a "power of its own" which is independent of 

8 

man's "language or freshness and originality of insight." Steimle 
makes the point even stronger. 

To speak of the Word of God — the revelation of God in Christ, 
the very bestowal by God of himself to man — as being ’relevant' 
to man is almost in a class with saying that God may be ’useful’ 
to man. And to suggest further that the preacher can ’make ’ the 
Word relevant as if he could give God an ’assist ’ in this matter 
of making himself known to man, is little short of blasphemy .9 

Man's word contributes nothing to the effectiveness of God's Word. 

Every homiletical writer holds this view. Lenski claims the 
message of God's "great saving acts" has "a collative and efficacious 
power." The former "extends a gift (forgiveness, life, salvation)" 
and the latter "works (normally) the acceptance of this gift (faith). 
Both powers work together. 

Caemmerer affirms that the goals of preaching "are attainable 
through this Word" which "might look like flimsy stuff, but it is the 


6 Ibid., p. 23. 

^Paul Scherer, The Word God Sent (New York: Harper 6 Row, 
1965), p. xi. 

8 Ibid., p. 18. 

^Edmund A. Steimle, "Preaching as the Word Made Relevant," 
Lutheran Quarterly , VI (February 1954), 11. 

^°R. C. H. Lenski, The Sermon (Columbus, OH:Lutheran Book 
Concern), p. 226. 
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one power. Davis speaks of the gospel as a "personal Word of God 
to men" which the early church recognized "as the power of God and the 
wisdom of God," and "by its power and by no other means" the church 
came into being and men were converted.^ Preaching at its best has 
always relied on this power and the results have followed. No other 
source of power is helpful. "Nothing and no one but God working in 
the gospel ean make Christians. "^ 

An extended discussion of the Word's power in preaching is 
given in ReuJ** The Word applies to every age and every life. It is 
"folly" for preachers to "oast about" for new powers, new content, new 
methods, new ways to make preaching "effective." The power resides in 
the Word which is "a hammer that breaks the rock in pieces" and only 
requires "an arm to swing it." In this Word "is God's plenty, to win 
men and to hold them. 

Reu recalls Luther's dependence on this Word as "his sole 
weapon" in over-throwing the papacy. Regarding its sufficiency, 

Luther insisted: 

I simply taught, preached, wrote God’s Word; otherwise I did 
nothing, and then while I slept, or drank Wittenberg beer . . . 


^Richard R. Caemmerer, Preaching for the Church (St. Louis: 
Concordia, 1959), p. 28. 

^Henry Grady Davis, Design for Preaching (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1958), p. 111. 

1 3|bid., p. 116. 

l2 *M. Reu, Homi letics (Chicago: Wartburg, 1927), pp. 44-65- 
15 Ibid., p. 48. 
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the Word so greatly weakened the papacy that never a prince or 
emperor inflicted such damaqe upon it. I did nothinq, the Word 
did it all. 16 ■ 

The Word of God is the power which achieves the persuasive purpose of 

preaching. 


2. The Presence of Christ 


The second answer Preus gives to the question is that the Word 

draws its power from Christ who is its persuasive content: 

The power of the Word is not some stern and irresistahle force 
which coerces the human will and intellect of its victim into obed¬ 
ience. It is an almighty power, but is gentle and persuasive, 
working always through a dianoetic message, the message of a cruc¬ 
ified and risen Savior. ' f 

When this Word is preached, Christ himself is present among 
his people. Bonhoeffer’s "Lectures in Preaching" show this to be 
the martyr's emphasis. The proclaimed word finds "its origin in the 
incarnation of Jesus Christ ."19 The preached Word is not "like" the 
incarnate Word, it "is the incarnate Christ himself." Preaching is 
not "a medium of expression for something else, something which lies 

behind it, but rather it is the Christ himself walking through his 

20 

congregation as the Word." The Word of creation, incarnation, 

21 

Scripture and sermon is "one and the same Word." This Word is "the 
,6 Ibid. 17 Preus, p. 464. 

'^Clyde E. Fant, Bonhoeffer (New York: Nelson, 1975), 

pp. 123-180. 

,9 Ibid., p. 126. 20 Ibid. 21 Ibid., p. 129. 
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Christ accepting men" and is full of grace and judgment. 

Either we wiVl let ourselves be accepted and be forgiven and 
be borne up by Christ, or we remain unaccepted. If we ignore 
the spoken word of the sermon, then we ignore the living Christ. ^ 

This view of the persuasive presence of Christ in preaching is 
emphasized by Hoefler as well. The living Christ is present in the 
world by virtue of His resurrection. The task of preaching is not "to 
make Christ alive" but to proclaim the Word that his presence might be 
known.23 it is this which makes preaching unique. The power of the 
proclaimed Word is that Christ "uses it to make his presence known. 
Christ continues his work through the preaching. 

We are not to convince people that Christ is present in the 
Word proclaimed, but the Christ working in the proclaimed Word 
convinces people of his presence in this world as the crucified 
and living Lord. 25 


3. The Persuasion of the Spirit 


Finally, Lutherans emphasize the persuasive work of the Holy 
Spirit. Preus expresses his third thesis by saying the Word: 


1 bid., p. 130. 

23Richard Hoefler, "The 'Real Presence' of Christ and the 
Preaching Situation," Lutheran Quarterly , XX:2 ( 1 969 ) , 175 • 

24 lbid., p. 177- 

25ibid., p. 176. For another explanation of this point, see 
Per Erik Persson, "Preaching and the Real Presence of Christ," 
Lutheran World VI(I960), 359-368. 
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. . . draws its power from its union with the Holy Spirit who 
is always operative through it. The Word of God and the Spirit 
of God are inseparable. When the Word is preached the Spirit is 
aIways operative. 2 ° 

Conversion and salvation are brought about by the Spirit who is the 
"efficient agent" working through the Word as a means or instrument. 2 7 
This persuasive work of the Spirit is described by Weyermann. 

In His Word, God confronts us "not as an object to be thought about and 
manipulated } but as a subject who addresses us in His will and grace. 

If man is to respond in faith to this encounter, it will only be by 
the persuading power of the Spirit. Faith cannot be produced by com¬ 
mand or cajoled by fear of punishment. It cannot be induced by the 
reasoning of authorities admired by the hearers. "Faith is the miracle 
of the Spirit ." 2 9 

Yet, the Spirit performs His miracle through a three-fold per¬ 
suasion: 


The Spirit convinces us that God is present in His love in 
Jesus Christ. 3® 

The Spirit convinces us that the curse of our past sin is 
covered by the sacrifice of Christ .31 

The Spirit convinces us that the bondage of death which pro¬ 
nounces the great 'no’ upon our life and which closes our future 
is broken. 3 2 

The role of the Spirit as the source of faith is repeated over 
and over again in the literature. Sittler provides one example. 


26 preus, p. 465. 2 7|bid. 

28Andrew M. Weyermann, “The Gospel and Life in Preaching," 
Concordia Theological Monthly XL (June, July, August 1969), 446. 

2 9 1 bid. 30 )bid> 31 ibid. 32| bid>> p> 447 . 
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The preacher is not able to cause a person to accept the revelation of 
Jesus Christ "as the coming of God to him." He cannot "guarantee" 
that truth will be victorious by his expression of it. "To accomplish 
that is the Work of the Holy Spirit. "33 This view is sometimes used 
as a resource for confidence when the preacher senses his inadequacy. 
Boriack writes: 

We can always take some little comfort in the fact that the 
Holy Spirit operates in spite of us. There is a heavenly Aaron 
there cotweying real meaning out of what we ’of slow tongue’ mean 
to say. 34 

Persuasion is the work of the Holy Spirit. Scherer reminds us 
that God seeks to reveal himself and does so. Through the "unceasing 
testimony of the Holy Spirit," in Scripture, in individual lives and 
in the Christian community, God produces in people's lives "the same 
faith that was wrought in prophet and apostle." God reveals himself 
through these means: 

. . . not to compel, hut to confront and persuade; to face me 
not with the necessity of accepting but with the necessity of 
choosing—which is all that even God can do, unless he means to 
dissolve both love and faith in the process .35 

The degree to which this right pole is affirmed in Lutheran 
thought is illustrated by Luther's suggestions that the brightest boys 
were needed for service to the state, while preaching could be done by 

33joseph Sittler, The Ecology of Faith (Philadelphia: Muhlen¬ 
berg Press, 1961), p. 75. 

^Vernon Boriack, "Technique in Modern Preaching Toward Commun¬ 
icating the Gospel," Concordia Theological Monthly XXV:12 (December 
1954), 892-911. “ ' ‘ ~ ’ 

35scherer, p. 30. 
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lesser talents. Since "in the preaching office Christ does the whole 
thing by His Spirit 3 " great human capacity was not required there. 

But in the worldly kingdom "one must act, so to speak, in the dark" 
because God "has not sent the Holy Spirit from heaven for this pur¬ 
pose. 

The observation Obermann made regarding a special type of "ex 
opere operato" view of preaching in Luther, is still largely true to¬ 
day: 

The Word of God is not only automatically present if preached 
by properly ordained ministers, but it is ipso facto effective. 

The Word of God does not return empty, it may be rejected or 
accepted in faith. 37 

But there are conditions attached. In addition to proper ordination, 
as mentioned above, this automatic effectiveness was qualified in two 
other ways. First, the Word is savingly effective only when received 

by faith. Second, only preaching of the Scripture carries this 
38 

power. 

For American Lutherans, the divine role remains connected then 
to a scriptural message. Every homiletics text emphasizes this^ and 
much of the technique of preaching deals with how the message of the 
text can become the message of the sermon. 1 *® There is an insistence 

36 Ha rtin Luther, "A Sermon on Keeping Children in School" 

(1530) in his Works (St. Louis: Concordia, 1959). XLV1, 242. 

S^Heiko A. Obermann, "Reformation, Preaching and Ex Opere 
Operato," in Daniel J. Callahan, Heiko A. Obermann and Daniel J. O'Han- 
lon (eds.) Christianity Divided (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1961), 
p. 233. ~~ 

38ibid. 39 Reu> pp . 248-385. ** 0 Davis, pp. 41-64. 
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that the church year be followed,^ though not slavishly,^ so that 
preachers avoid the pitfall of selecting texts subjectively and there¬ 
fore fail to cover the whole scriptural message in a balanced fashion^ 
Much of the literature produced by homileticians is directly related 
to helping preachers deal responsibly with the assigned texts.^ 

In summary we may say, American Lutheran homiletics holds that 
the purpose of preaching is achieved only by the effective power of 
God's Word, in which Christ convinces the hearers of His living pre¬ 
sence and through which the Holy Spirit persuades them to repent and 
believe. 


THE HUMAN ROLE 


If the divine role, as held by Barth and Ritschl at the right 
pole, is affirmed by this literature, the denial of the human role ex¬ 
pressed there is not. Ritschl's rigid application of the herald image 
and denial of the ambassador analogy, find little support among 


^Stanley D. Schneider, As One Who Speaks for God (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg, 1965), p. 50. 

^Caemmerer, pp. 67-69. 

^Lenski, pp. 18-20. 

^George M. Bass, The Renewal of Liturgical Preaching 
(Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1 967 ); Arthur Voobus and Henry Grady Davis, 

The Gospels in Preaching (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1966); Fred 
H. Lindemann, The Sermon and the Propers , 4 Vols. (St. Louis: 

Concordia, 1958-1959); Harry Fridley Baughmann, Preaching From the 
Propers (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1949) 
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Lutherans. We have already noted Stuempfle's object ion.45 Baughmann 
finds in the ambassador image two necessary characteristics of the 
preacher and his role. As the "bearer of a message, not his own," his 
task is to communicate the message of his Sovereign. But his problem 
is to communicate it in a way that "wilt take possession of the soul of 
his hearer Thus, while the content and authority of his message 
belongs to another, the preacher's personal involvement is not denied. 

Indeed his very qualifications for his post include the cap¬ 
acity for forming judgments and maintaining convictions. A phono¬ 
graph record would scarcely serve as ambassador. Though it could 
be depended upon to deliver accurately any message committed to 
it. Personality and all that it implies of ind&pendent thought 
and judgment, are requisite in the ambassador. 

The universal support for Snyder's statement that it is "God 
who gives men repentance" does not lead Lutherans to the opposite nega¬ 
tion. Bachman expresses a common viewpoint when he says preaching is 
more than the report of historical events. It is witnessing "with an 
urgency, immediacy, and relevance which demand response whether of 
acceptance or rejection." While agreeing that this is "basically, of 
course" the work of the Holy Spirit, "this fact cannot be used as an 

UQ 

excuse for us to avoid the responsibilities entrusted to us." 


^cf. page 123 of this paper. 

^Harry F. Baughmann, "Preaching with Authority," Lutheran 
Church Quarterly , VIII: 3 (July 1935), 244. 

^Baughmann, "Preaching with Autority," p. 321. 

^®John W. Bachman, "The Call to Die and to Live," Lutheran 
Quarterly , X (February 1958), 9. 
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Just as the divine role on the right pole is affirmed by Luth¬ 
erans, so also, paradoxically, the human role on the left pole is 
equally affirmed. The concerns for cognitive meaning through communica 
tion which Welsh raises and the concern for effective rhetoric which 
Baxter celebrates are both resident in this literature. 

1. A Communication Concern 


The preacher's role in making the message meaningful to the 
thought structure of contemporary man is a recurring concern. This is 
what Steimle means by relevance . While approaching the subject with 
fear of blasphemy, he confesses: 

. . . the major problem for preaching today is a matter of 
relevance. And if the preacher cannot be said to help 'make' 
the Word relevant, at least he ought to avoid the unforgiveable 
sin of making it irrelevant — and. there is no question about the 
possibilities in that direction. 9 

The irrelevance of which he speaks is a "meaninglessness" the message 
carries for so many who hear it today. Part of the problem is traced 
to a "wooden and mechanical" presentation of doctrine and a "lifeless 
view of the authority of the pulpit" which preachers "take such shame¬ 
less advantage of" that they feel no necessity to relate the Word to 
the mind and life of their hearers. They "proclaim" in biblical and 
theological language "regardless of whether it is intelligible to the 
people or not 3 "$® assuming that preaching is "no more than getting up 


^steimle, p. 11 . p. 13 . 
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and making an announcement, regardless of whether anyone hears or under¬ 
stands . When a governor makes a proclamation and has it posted on 
bulletin boards and telephone poles, "he has done his duty whether it 
is ever read or not." But preaching is not comparable to that post¬ 
ing! 


Preaching is not preaching unless it strikes home. Preaching 
which is irrelevant to the minds and lives of the listeners is 
something less than the Word of God. The Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us. So with preaching. Its message must come to 
dwell in the minds and lives of the people so that something 
happens — not in the pulpit but in the pews. This is not to say 
that it need always be heard receptively. The message may well 
be rejected, for the Gospel is still a stumbling-block! But it 
must be presented in such wise that the listener knows that a 
response is demanded of him, a yes or a no.^ 

Consequently, the preacher must know how his listeners think and speak 

in a language that carries meaning for them. 

Scherer shares this same concern. Among the difficulties the 
preacher must overcome are "the very patterns of our thought. Con¬ 
cepts like truth or freedom have meanings different in the Bible than 
in contemporary culture. The same is true of faith, hope and love .^ 
The problem is that the preacher "speaks" one set of meanings, while 
people "hear" another. Consequently, "men have heard the interpreta¬ 
tion which their culture has provided, but they have not heard the 
gospel. 

It is this conflict between the meanings of the gospel and 


^Ibid. , p. 

20. 

•* 2 lbid. "^Scherer, p. 6 

5^Ibid., p. 

15. 

5-hbid., p. S’ 
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the meanings in modern minds that Tillich addresses. While insisting 
that there is "no method" man can devise to "communicate the Gospel so 
that others will accept it 3 he nevertheless affirms that the Gospel 
can be communicated in ways that "make possible a genuine decision."^ 
One reason why some people never really accepted is that they "were 
not able to make a genuine decision about it 3 since the Gospel was 

rO 

never properly communicated to them. 

Part of the method by which this communication for decision 
can be done is through the appropriateion of symbols and thought forms 
which carry meaning in the modern mind. Stuempfle leans heavily on 
this insight in his identification of some terms in which law and gos¬ 
pel may be communicated in our day. One of the major conclusions of 
his study states: "The Reformation heritage of Law and Gospel is most 
alive in preaching today precisely where its language is least dupli¬ 
cated. ,"59 The trouble with traditional language is that it "has been 
drained of much meaning for modern man." To use it, the preacher must 
take time to explain it, in the hope that "some recovery of meaning 
is possible. But he might better learn from the example of Luther 
to "struggle to find a profane vocabulary in which to cast his 


56paul Tillich, Theology of Culture (New York: Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1959), P* 201. 

57 lbid. 58 lbid. 

^Herman Gustave Stuempfle, Jr., "Law and Gospel in Contempor¬ 
ary Lutheran Preaching," (Unpublished doctoral dissertation. School 
of Theology at Claremont, 1971), p. 255- 

60 lbid., p. 256. 
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message .Stuempfle strongly supports the use of Tillich's vocabu¬ 
lary^ both in terms of man's condition and God's redemptive action.^3 

2. A Rhetorical Concern 


More specifically related to our present purpose are the 
affirmations in this literature of rhetorical responsibility in the 
human role in preaching. A chronological approach to this may be most 
helpful. 

Reu, who has such strong things to say about the exclusive role 
of God's Word and Spirit in producing change in hearers, has equally 
strong things to say about the preacher's responsibility as a persua¬ 
der. He reminds the reader that the "converting 3 saving and sanctify¬ 
ing effect" of a sermon "can never be produced by the power of human 

64 

eloquence, but only by the power of God." The preacher cannot 
effect change in others at any time he chooses, for "the day and the 
hour in which God will work faith in the heart of those who hear His 
Gospel is in His own power and not the preacher's .But having made 
that clear again, he immediately continues: 

61 Ibid., p. 257. 

6^For a comparison of Luther and Tillich on this, see Wayne G. 
Johnson, "Martin Luther's Law-Gospel Distinction and Paul Tillich's 
Method of Correlation: A Study in Parallels," Lutheran Quarterly, 

XXIII (August 1971), 274-288. 

63fot other examples of concern for "meaning" in the preach¬ 
ing task, see Sittler, The Ecology of Faith , pp. 12-27; and 
Caemmerer, pp. 47-52. 

6i *Reu, p. 220. 65 1bid., p. 221. 
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To conclude from this, however, that it does not matter whether 
or not my sermon possesses force and energy would be to prove un¬ 
faithful to my trust ... I am nonetheless bound to use the means 
by which, according to the laws of psychology, which come from God, 
entrance is gained to the hearts and souls of men . . , The preach¬ 
er can never shirk with impunity the requirements which every other 
orator is bound to obey. 

In the introduction to his volume, Reu spends fourteen pages on 
"The Justification of Homiletics" which is largely a rebuttal to those 
who argue that "a science of preaching" is either dangerous or unnec¬ 
essary. The danger is seen in a reliance on rhetoric which is suspect 
because of its historic abuses. Reu answers by saying, "The fault in 
this case lies not with rhetoric, but in the character of its teachers 
and practitioners. 

Those who claim homiletics is not necessary do so because "the 

Holy Spirit of God alone makes a successful preacher." While agreeing 

with this, Reu maintains that "it does not follow that the Holy Spirit 

will put the words in the preacher's mouth without the latter's own 
68 

diligent labor." Nor will he accept the argument that preachers are 
made by nature rather than taught. For "nature’s gifts need to be 
brought into complete and harmonious realization ."69 

The relationship between the preacher's ability, his training 
and the Spirit of God are clarified by analogy. The preacher of the 
Word is compared to a ship setting sail for a distant port. 

The science of Homiletics equips it with rudder and compass, 
but the wind that is to swell the sails must come from above. No 

661 bid. 67 Ibid., p. 15. 

68 lbid., p. 16. 69 Ibid., p. 18. 
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human art or science can take the -place of God's Spirit; neverthe¬ 
less without the rudder and compass of art the ship will never 
reach port. 70 

A whole section of this book is devoted to "The Sermon as 
Oration" 7 ^ and the insights of rhetoric are actively at work through¬ 
out its discussion of preaching. Persuasion is the key word in its 

rhetorical concern, though it operates on the faculty psychology of the 
72 

18th Century. Yet Reu overcomes the "conviction-persuasion" duality 
in a remarkable way for his day. 7 ^ The sermon aims to influence people 
through "their understanding, their emotions, and their will. " 7 ^ 

Lenski does not develop the rhetorical aspect to preaching in 
his book. But he affirms it in two ways. First, he has a section on 
"Art in the Sermon" 7 "* in which he says "the sum and substance of Homi¬ 
letics" is the unfolding of a single principle: "As between two ways 
of doing a thing discard the one that is inferior, choose the one that 
is better ." 78 The presence of certain art features is "better" than 
their absence. One of the three "art features native to the sermon" is 
Rhetoric. A "thorough knowledge of Rhetoric" is demanded but not taught 
by Homiletics, just as logic, psychology and languages are demanded, but 
not taught by it . 77 

The second affirmation of Rhetoric is found in a chapter where 
"The Elaboration According to Psychological Norms" is discussed . 78 

70 1bid., p. 19. 71 Ibid., pp. 170-243 72 cf. Ibid., p. 171. 

73See page 23 of this paper. 74 r 6U> p # 170 . 

75 Lenski, pp. 61-73- 76 1bid., p. 62. 

77 Ibid., p. 71. 78 Ibid., pp. 262 - 286 . 
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He begins the chapter by insisting that the preacher aims at the heart 

of the hearers. Psychologically this means "the sermon is to reach 

79 

the intellect, the emotions, and most especially, the will." ^ In 
order to do this, the preacher must shape his material according to 
the norms by which the will acts in religious things. He ends the 
chapter with a strong statement of the human role. 

Unless the preacher moves the will his preaching is only as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. The will is not moved aright 
unless its psychological norms are obeyed in preaching. But when 
they are obeyed genuine results follow. If this kind of preach¬ 
ing fails, it fails just as Christ and His apostles failed. Some 
remain obdurate. The will of man has the terrible power to say no 
even unto God, and to take the consequences. But where the norms 
of the will are met, the preacher is guiltless, even as was Christ 
and the apostles. 

These psychological norms are equivalent to persuasion principles to- 


The last half of Schneider's book leans very heavily on Lenski 

While it therefore does not discuss rhetoric in any detail, it affirms 

"All the principles of public speaking surely apply and must be known 
81 

to the preacher." 

In Caemmerer's book we find the only Lutheran homiletics text 
which knows and develops contemporary rhetorical method. The first 


section deals with "preaching and God" and the second section with 
"preaching and people." In the former the divine role is affirmed. 
In the latter the human role is defined as persuasion. "Since 


79 1 bid., p. 262. 80 Ibid., pp. 235-286. 

^Schneider, p. 104. 
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preaching employs human language and directs itself to human nature, 

82 

it shares the properties of all good public address. " He presents 
the term persuasion as "the psychological counterpart of what in theo¬ 
logical terms we have been calling preaching to repentance—working a 
change in the hearer. 

The goals in preaching relate to both faith and life . The 

preacher uses one lever, the power of the Spirit, resting on one ful- 

84 

crum, the redeeming work of Jesus Christ. He is neither a humanis¬ 
tic practitioner or a practical psychologist, trying to win approval 
or make things easy for people. But nevertheless, "the Christian 

Or 

preacher is in the most exact sense a persuader." p This does not 
suggest in any sense that he tries "to make the judgment of God sweet¬ 
ish and palatable; to make the Gospel of God popular and sentiment- 
86 

al." Rather he is there to help his hearers do what they themselves 

cannot do; confront themselves; confront God; and change. 

While the preacher cannot "add to the power of the Word of 

God," which is the only means of changing the human heart, his task is 

to find approaches for that Word so that it may enter the heart and do 

its work. For God's Word reaches the heart "through the same channels 

87 

of heaping and attention that any other word must use." ' Therefore, 
the preacher must "ceaselessly explore the human resources for heaping 


82 

Caemmerer, p. 

35 - 83 1 bid. 

8 i| Ibid., p. 38 . 

85 lbid. 

Ibid., p. 39. 

87 Ibid., p. 42 
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go 

and 'pondering the Word of God." The almighty God is fatherly enough 
to speak in human language and employ human mechanisms of learning. 
"But why shouldn’t He? He made them. Let the preacher as a workman 
for God have enough respect for them to learn to use them. " J 

Thielicke formally addresses the subject of rhetoric in conn¬ 
ection with his admiration and introduction of Spurgeon. While cau¬ 
tious of "art for art’s sake" and "striving for psychological effect," 

he maintains that heathen rhetoric may be "baptized and made a part of 

90 

the activity of the community of Christ."^ He compares the relation 
of rhetoric and preaching to the relation of philology and exegesis. 

In Christian service, they function in exactly the same way they do in 
ordinary application. 

Thielicke raises a penetrating question for those preachers in 
the present day who comfort themselves on the sofa of the Word's 
powe r. 

Have we not taken the perfectly proper recognition that it is 
not we but the Word itself that creates a hearing for itself and 
made of that recognition a ’pretext for evil, ’ an excuse for 
slovenly neglect of rhetoric?' 

He sees a misconception of the doctrine of justification at work when 
"by faith alone" comes to mean "abstention from works, including the 

88.1.1 i _ 89... . 

Ibid., p. 45. Ibid. 

90 

Helmut Thielicke, Encounter with Spurgeon (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1963), p. 16. 
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92 

work of rhetoric." The customary lack of attention and response to 
our preaching does not cause us concern because we persuade ourselves 
that "the offense of the Gospel" is at work. We are even pleased with 
our "miserable rhetoric" because "the wretchedness of the vessel" 
thereby enhances the treasure it carries. 

93 

Rhetoric has experienced the same "bogy" status that science 
was given in the church. Reasons once valid for that have been long 
since overcome. Yet we continue to attach "our anxiety complexes to 
it" by fearing the curse of "man cooperating as a partner in salva¬ 
tion." In reality, we are committing the other heresy, against which 
both Paul and Luther fought, by continuing rhetorical sin in order 
that grace may abound. Belonging to Christ does not mean the neglect 
of human resources. 

This means, after all, that you belong to him with all you have 
and are and are capable of, including your rhetorical resources. 
Freedom in Christ is no soft spot for the lazy. And the grace 
that does not enlist a man to serve but is misused as a license 
for Christian sloppiness and dilettante slovenliness degenerates 
from costly to cheap grace. 

Therefore, not only the "what" but also the "how" of preaching 
becomes a part of our spiritual life. Both of them have consequences 
for preaching because the method as well as the content "bears testi¬ 
mony or hardens people against it, opens hearts or closes them, makes 

95 

the message convincing or blocks the way to faith. " 


Ibid., p. 

17. 

"ibid. 

"ibid., p. 

18. 

"ibid., 
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Since all American Lutheran homileticians have not directly 
addressed themselves either positively or negatively to the issue of 
persuasion, we cannot claim universal support for the view that per¬ 
suasion is part of the human role in preaching. But on the basis of 
the major literature in which this issue is discussed, there is over¬ 
whelming support for that claim. In terms of the human role, the left 
pole of preaching is affirmed. 

3. A Minority Concern 


There is one major homiletical voice that withholds full supp¬ 
ort for the practice of rhetoric in the human role in preaching. Davis 
deals with this hesitance at length and we must hear his objection, 
since he expresses views often encountered in Lutheran circles, though 
not otherwise voiced in this literature. Since, on the basis of pur¬ 
pose, we have already excluded his category of teaching from our under¬ 
standing of preaching, we will look at Davis' attitude toward persua¬ 
sion in connection with proclamation and therapy . 

Taking the latter first, we note his agreement that speech 
addressed to Christians for the purpose of "effecting some improvement 

in the hearer, some change in his state or condition mental, emotion- 

96 

at, or religious," is indeed persuasive in character. On the basis 

97 

of his own word studies, he admits: 


96 Davis, p. 127. 97 lbid., cf. pp. 127-132. 
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. . . that in the apostolic church this third functional form 
of speech (whatever it is called: therapy, exhortation, persua¬ 
sion) has not only a legitimate hut a necessary place in the 
public ministry. 

He further agrees that in preaching today " there is a place for thera¬ 
peutic, hortatory, or persuasive speech. There is no question about 
that. 1,33 

Yet, Davis is extremely uncomfortable with any emphasis on 
persuasion. His choice of the term therapy , admittedly not a speech 
term in the New Testament,is only one indication of his discom¬ 
fort. The major indication appears when his reluctant assurance of 
"a place" for persuasion is immediately followed by "serious questions 
about it. He worries about its priority in relation to the gospel 

and teaching and power. He worries about the proportion given to it 
in the sermon. He sees a serious danger that the gospel may be dis¬ 
placed and replaced by it. It may even lead men to "the blasphemy of 

thinking God is mistaken about men: that it does not require the gospel 

102 

to save men, but only the right kind of teaching and persuasion." 

He fears "premature attempts at therapy" where people will be soothed 

before they are healed. He is concerned about the motives which will 

be used as a basis for appeal to non-Christians.After reviewing 

the motives appealed to by the Apostles, he writes: 

Any successful appeal to selfish motives, however ’religious' 
the form it takes, leads my victim farther away from the lordship 
of Christ. I cannot sell Christ, I cannot sell the mysteries of 

98 lbid., p. 132. "ibid., p. 133- 100 1 bi d., p. 127. 

101 Ibid., p. 133- 102 Ibid., p. 133- 103 lbid., pp. 13^-136. 
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Christ, by a skillful appeal to motives of self-interest. I can 
only sell him short. 10A 

Since Davis has a fearful reaction to the function of persua¬ 
sion in those speech forms to which he agrees it belongs, we are not 
surprised to discover its prohibition in connection with proclamation . 
By this term Davis means what Dodd meant by preaching , and accepts his 
definition of content and audience, though he insists that it belongs 

in today's Sunday preaching because there are so many unbelievers 

„ 105 
present. 

Four factors are involved in this form of communication, each 
with a specified level of importance. The Sender is primary, the sub¬ 
stance of the message is next, and the people addressed are third. 

"The preacher comes fourth in importance. Rather, the preacher has no 

importance other than as an instrument, but he has a great importance 
106 

as an instrument." The preacher's role is to transmit a message. 

The message intends to "serve as the channel of a personal transaction 

between God and the soul of the hearer" which creates the new life in 

Christ.The message is the medium, not the preacher. 

This message is clearly persuasive in purpose and form. 

It takes the form of an announcement that waits to be heard 
and believed, a direct call from God to be answered, a personal 
offer to be embraced, a personal promise to be trusted and acted 
upon. ^08 

But the purpose is fulfilled by the gospel itself without any 

104 Ibid., p. 136. 105 lbid., p. 107. 

106 lbid., pp. 109-110. 107 lbid., p. 111. 1 ° 8 Ibid. 
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rhetorical assistance from the one proclaiming it. 

To demonstrate the truth of this claim, Davis refers to the 
speeches in Acts, particularly the message of Peter to Cornelius in 
Acts 10. He examines its contents and then asserts that by any stan¬ 
dard of speech criticism, no rhetoric is evident. No oratorical, log¬ 
ical, illustrative or psychological tactics are used. He continues: 

It describes no need of the listeners, defines no problem, 
makes no appeal to motives or emotions. It has no sort of sales¬ 
manship in it. It uses no devices to secure or hold interest, to 

impress, or to charm. It does, however, proclaim the basic points 
of the kerygma . It is functional; it preaches the gospel. ^ 

This message in rhetorically bare form is then recommended as 
a model "young preachers" may examine to discover the secret of preach¬ 
ing's power in the early church. By this kind of preaching the Roman 
Empire was won. "It was not the act of speaking that did it. It was 
God at work in the gospel. This is followed by two pages praising 

the right pole and warning about the dangers on the left. 

We will need to evaluate Davis' position before going on since 
he raises the only objection to persuasion as part of the human role 
in preaching. First, we should note that Davis leans on Barth and 
Dodd in ways no other Lutherans in this literature do. He suggests 
that preachers wi11 need to be aware of "the critical judgment of bib¬ 
lical scholars and theologians in evaluating their work. The only 
ones mentioned are Barth and Dodd, who presumably now serve as the 
standard in determining the nature of preaching. We have already seen 


109 lbid., pp. 113-114. 110 lbid., p. 114. 111 Ibid., p. 107. 
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the inadequacy of Dodd. Later we will note the Lutheran objection to 
Barth. 

Second, we must ask if Peter's sermon to Cornelius really 

supports the conclusions on the human role in preaching that are drawn 

from it. It is widely agreed that the sermons in Acts are used by the 

author to advance his own purposes at the points where they appear. 

As Worley shows: "The writer inserted the speeches into a text as a 

means of developing a book with a message 3 and the speeches cannot be 

considered apart from the total plan of the book." The purpose of 

the speech in Acts 10 is hardly intended to demonstrate the content 

and style of Christian preaching. This should be obvious from the fact 

that the speech was not only unfinished, but that it had barely start- 
113 

ed. We cannot take as a model for preaching a speech that was not 

delivered beyond its introduction. 

Luke's purpose is not to demonstrate the method of preaching 

to Gentiles, either. For the concern of this section in Acts is not 

11 4 

the persuasion of Cornelius, but the persuasion of the Church. 

Gentiles are acceptable to God and must be accepted by his people, 
both as objects of their witness and subjects of their fellowship. 

112 

Robert C. Worley, Preaching and Teaching in the Earliest 
Church (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1907), p. 44. 

113 

J cf. Acts 11:15, "As I began to speak, the Holy Spirit 
fell on them. . ." 

114 

cf. Frank W. Beare, "Speaking in Tongues," Journal of 
Biblical Literature , LXXXIII (September 1964), 229-245. "The center 
of interest here is . . . the admission of Gentiles to the community 
of God's people and to a share in all the blessings of the Gospel of 
Christ," p. 239. 
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This section shows how the church was persuaded of that. When this is 

understood, the persuasion occurring in Acts 10 is clear. 

Even a rapid and surface reading of this section will show the 

process of persuasion actively at work. It is repeated three times, 

once with Peter, once with those ho traveled with him, and once with 

those who heard the report of their experiences. 

The persuasion of Peter is seen in 10:9 _ 23a. Attention is 

captured through the involuntary means of a vision which occurred 

while Peter was hungry and shaped itself in terms of that interest. 

"Rise, Reter; kill and eat." (v. 13) Motivation is provided by the 

115 

cognitive inconsistency created by this vision. The Lord (+) com¬ 
mands an action contrary (-) to Peter's faith (+). An imbalance is 
created and Peter resists change. "No, Lord ... I have neverl" 

(v. 14) Association is then made between God (+) and cleansed animals 
(+). "What God has cleansed, you must not call common." (v. 15) This 
event is repeated three times for reinforcement, (v. 16) The persua¬ 
sion process does its work in Peter's intra-personal communication 
system. D?rection is then given. Three men will be at the door. 

"Rise and go down, and accompany them without hesitation; for I have 
sent them." (v. 20) The fact that Peter has been persuaded is shown 
from his conduct change: "So he called them in to be his guests . . . 
The next day he rose and went off with them. " (v. 23) 

The persuasion of "some of the brethren from Joppa" (v. 23) 
who accompanied Peter occurs next. Attention is automatic in the 

11G 

cf. pp. 52-56 of this paper. 
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drama of their going. Interest could hardly be higher. Motivation 
through speech is aroused when Peter begins with an explanation for his 
discrepant (unlawful) behavior (v. 28) in entering the house of a 
Gentile. Those withhim hear Peter (+) testify against (-) something 
they favor (+). "I should not call any man common or unclean." (v. 28) 
Their cognitive balance is thereby upset. This is reinforced when 
God (+) is said to have heard the prayer (+) of a Gentile (-). (v. 31) 
Association then takes place. It begins by Peter's associating a new 
attitude toward Gentiles with God's attitude toward them. (v. 34-35) 

It continues through the association of the Christian message with 
Gentiles by preaching it to them. (v. 36-42) It concludes by an 
association with Hebrew value symbols: "All the prophets bear witness 
that everyone who believes in (Christ) receives forgiveness of sins 
through his name." (v. 43) Finally, the Pentecost event is associated 
with these Gentiles! 

Who is "amazed" at this? Peter? No! But "the believers from 
among the circumcised who came with Peter." (v. 45). This association 
of the Spirit, manifested in tongues, was the evidence that clinched 
the relief of their cognitive tension: "The gift of the Holy Spirit 
has been poured out even on the Gentiles. " (v. 45) Peter then pro¬ 
vides the directi on . That this whole event is aimed not at Cornelius, 
but at Peter's companions is clear from the fact that he suggests the 
directi on to them! "Can anyone forbid water for baptizing these 
people ?" (v. 47) They could no longer behave in harmony with old 

attitudes. They would not deny the baptism. They were persuaded. 
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The third instance of persuasion takes place in the following 
section (11:1-18) when this group returns home. We will not trace out 
its features here, for it would carry our point no further. It must 
only be noticed that the number of associations increase as the number 
of people to be persuaded increase. A compilation of both preceding 
persuasive episodes is repeated in detail. It should also be noted 
that divine intervention "did the whole thing" in only the first in¬ 
stance. Once God had a human witness, divine and human participation 
are coordinate in the second instance. With sufficient witnesses, only 
human testimony is used in the third instance. It is by faith alone 
that God's work is seen in their persuasive success. It may be instruc¬ 
tive to ask: "Which of these three situations is most similar to the 
preacher's context within the Church today?" 

The point here is this. Far from demonstrating the absence of 
persuasion at work, Acts 10 is a dramatic demonstration of it and of 
the divine and human roles in coordinated action. To draw conclusions 
on the method of preaching from this passage is totally to misunder¬ 
stand its purpose in Acts. To deny human involvement in the divine 
action of persuasion on the basis of this passage is to misread the very 
process it describes. To deny the presence of rhetorical features in 
this incident, is to demonstrate a misunderstanding of contemporary per¬ 
suasion theory. 

Davis also seeks support for the negation of persuasion in the 
human role by appeal to Paul's self-understanding of his relation to 
rhetoric. Davis warns: "There is always danger that a form of speech 
which goes beyond function will cloud the source and confuse the view 
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of the Gospel's power. That Paul supports this is supposedly pro¬ 

ven by one passage, I Corinthians 2:1-5, which reads in part: 

When I came to you, brethren, I did not come proclaiming to 
you the testimony of God in lofty words or wisdom . . . and my 
speech and message were not in plausible words of wisdom, but in 
demonstration of the Spirit and power, that your faith might not 
rest in the wisdom of men but in the power of God. 

Paul is certainly affirming the divine role on the right pole here. 

But Ts he denying the use of persuasive speech in human presentation? 
In the first part, the thrust of the passage is: "I have not come as 
a superior person in speech or wisdom. This is a plain statement 

of Paul's own weakness in regard both to speech skill and human wis¬ 
dom. It is not a comment on persuasion. But the second part is. 

The Greek word for plausible is the adjective form 7T£ L 
meaning persuasive . The text in this passage is questioned, because 
this word appears no where else in the adjective form. But that hard¬ 
ly seems reason to reject it, for the form is correct as it stands. 
What is negated here is not primarily the adjective, but the noun it 
modifies. It is not persuasion, but "persuasive words of wisdom" that 
is denied. In other words, Paul is contrasting the content of his 
message primarily and its form only secondarily. He is contrasting 
the power of the Spirit through the message of the cross with persua¬ 
sive words of wisdom. His conclusion makes this clear. He wants 

"^Davis, p. 114. 

^^Walter Bauer, A Greek-Engi ish Lexicon , ed. by W. F. Arndt 
and F. W. Gingrich (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957)> 
p. 849. 
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their faith based " in the power of God" not "the wisdom of men. " To 
affirm the persuasive power of the Spirit is not to deny the human use 


of persuasion except when human wisdom is its content. 

The truth of this interpretation can be seen clearly from an¬ 
other passage to the Corinthians where Paul positively affirms his 
practice of persuasion. Following a reminder of the judgment seat of 
Christ, before which all will one day stand, he writes: 

Therefore, knowing the fear of the Lord, we persuade men, 
hut what we are is known to God, and I hope it is known also 
to you. (II Corinthians 5:11) 

Bultmann considers it possible that this statement is a tech¬ 
nical description of the Apostles' calling. He considers it so par¬ 
ticularly in the light of Acts 18:4, 19:8 and 28:23, which "show that 
TTSLC?££ can he used technically in this sense. " These passages 
describe Paul as boldly attempting to persuade Jews and Greeks through 
techniques of argument and testimony, and often succeeding. 

In Acts 13:43, 17:4 and 28:24, we find the same word used to 


describe the response to Paul's preaching, saying that many were per¬ 
suaded . In the 28:24 passage, the opposing responses to Paul's 
preaching are described by a contrast between those who were persuaded 
and those who disbelieved . In this passage, to believe and to be per¬ 


suaded are synomous terms. 

From the use of ~Tr£rC$kJ j n the New Testament, it is clear 


that both Paul and Luke considered persuasion to be an accurate 


^^Rudolf Bultmann, 11 TI' s</ > n j n Rudolf Kittel (ed.) 
Theological Dictionary of the New Testament (Grand Rapids:Eerdmans. 
1964), VI, p. 2. 
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description of the apostle's mission and method. It could accurately 
describe the intent, activity and response to preaching. At the same 
time, there is no question of Paul's confidence in the Gospel as the 
power by which men are saved or of the impotence of man's wisdom and 
rhetoric apart from it. Davis is right in affirming support for the 
divine role, but wrong in failing to appreciate the support also given 
to the human role in Paul's view. 

In summary, we have seen that American Lutheran homiletics 
equally affirms both the divine and human roles in preaching. In add¬ 
ition, it sees persuasion specifically as a function of both roles. 

This tradition stands at the center point in the polarity of preaching. 


THE SACRAMENTAL RELATION 

We come now to the central issue of this study. If American 
Lutheran homiletics stands at the center point, how does it relate the 
divine and human roles in preaching? While it would accept the in¬ 
gredients which make up Hall's critical integration , a theological 
base for the integration itself must still be found. The incarnational 
model suggested by Fant would seem to provide an analogical base. But 
is this analogy appropriately applied to preaching? Can more adequate 
theological grounding be found? We will examine two alternative prin¬ 
ciples, reject one and affirm the other. 
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1. The Incarnational Principle 

The homileticians we are studying have seldom addressed them¬ 
selves directly to a systematic discussion of this question. Their 
working assumptions are based on theological formulations which are 
characteristic of Lutheran thought. Wingren has written a theology of 
preaching which can be our starting point. We will look first at his 
description of the divine-human relation and then critique the theolog¬ 
ical grounding he gives it. 

The very existence of a polarity in the divine-human relation 
is evidence of mistaken thought. Wingren contends that such a separ¬ 
ation is not found in the Bible. Its origin is in Greek philosophy, 
where matter and spirit were placed in opposition to each other. This 
dualism was imported into Christian theology. It found expression in 
the Thomistic tradition and passed from there to Calvin and other Re¬ 
formed theologians. Luther stood outside this tradition because he was 

determined to draw his whole theology from Scripture, which also stood 
119 

outside it. In the Bible, and therefore in Luther, no separation 

120 

between sacred and profane is found. God and man belong together. 

When God and man are set against each other, theology gets 
into trouble. Either it becomes man-centered, as happened in humanis¬ 
tic liberalism, or it becomes God-centered in the way demonstrated in 

119 

^Gustaf Wingren, The Living Word (Philadelphia:Fortress 
Press, I960), p. 205. 

120 lbid., p. 180. 
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121 

Barth. In either case, God and man remain opposed to each other. 

This is why Barth comes under Lutheran criticism. He seeks "to make 

122 

God holier and more divine by setting him in opposition to man." 

God's majesty is thought to be protected by his distance from humanity. 

The reason why Lutherans can affirm God's role in preaching as 
strongly as Barth, without negating man's role as he must do, is pre¬ 
cisely because they do not find God and man opposed. They find God's 

majesty specifically located in his humble identification with humanity, 

123 

lying in a manger and hanging on a cross. The Godliness of God is 
fathomless precisely because of His relation to the creaturely. 

God's self-communication in the Word is always found in conn¬ 
ection with a human form or element and never apart from it. Wingren 

writes: 

It is misleading to try and eut away the human element so as to 

arrive at a point where the Word is entirety divine, without any hu¬ 

man admixture. Such an effort implies that God can be found and 
praised beyond the human sphere 3 whereas , as Luther says 3 the true 
God ties in the straw of the manger. From human mouths are heard 
the voice and tones of God s 'not the voice that speaks from heaven 
above 3 but that which is down in the midst of men. 

This point applies equally to the Bible and to preaching. Any attempt 

to separate the human word from God's Word is to forfeit the greatness 

of God. "It is in the simple words 3 in what is human in the Bible 3 that 

God's power is hidden; divine and human must not be separated." 5 

The theological basis for this divine-human togetherness is 

122 1bid., p. 205. 123 lbid., p. 206. 

125 Ibid., p. 208 . 
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found in the incarnation. When Wingren applies this point to preach¬ 


ing, he is carried into the distinctively Lutheran doctrine, the 
communicatio idiomatum . He insists that the Lutheran view of preaching 

can "only be understood in the light of belief in God's becoming man 

in Christ," which is dogmatically expressed in this particular 

1 26 

Christological formulation. 

This doctrine arose at the time of the Reformation in reaction 

127 

to Reformed attempts: "to make a gulf between the divine and human." 

Its aim was to express and maintain the unity between the divine-human 

natures of Christ. It asserts "a 'sharing' of the attributes of 

Christ 's divinity with those of his humanity, and a corresponding shar- 

128 

ing of the attributes of his humanity with those of his divinity. " 

It is Wingren's position that "the reality" expressed in this doctrine 

applies not only to Christology, but to all theology, including the 

129 

theology of preaching. 

Lehmann also finds the relation of the divine-human role in 
preaching grounded in the incarnation. He poses the question: "how can 

the God whom heaven and earth cannot contain speak to men in the 

130 

language of men?" He rejects the "magic solution" on the right and 
the "psychological solution" on the left. Then he writes: "We believe 

126 lbid., p. 31. 127 Ibid., p. 204. 

128 ... . 129... . „„r 

Ibid. Ibid., p. 205- 

130 

3 H. T. Lehmann, Heralds of the Gospel (Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1953), P- 15* 
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that the solution ties not so much in explaining as describing a mys¬ 
tery—the paradox of the incarnation."*^* While he recognizes that 
the incarnation is a unique event in history "without parallel . . . 
without analogy," he insists that we must "nevertheless . . . affirm 
that Christocentric proclamation is a continuation of that event in 

history. This is true because God continues to give us his message in 
132 

our language." 

At this point we must question the validity of applying the 
incarnational principle to preaching. What Fant uses as a model, Leh¬ 
mann and Wingren affirm as a reality. Their discussion raises prob¬ 
lems which must be faced. 

The first problem is raised by the use of the communicatio 
idiomatum formulation. Many Lutheran theologians have trouble with it 
as a Christological formulation. Erling reviews the objections of 
Edmund Schlink, Paul Althaus and Regin Prenter. Erling himself ques¬ 
tions the validity of two pre-suppositions on which the formulation 
rests. While he finds value in preserving "the unity of the person of 
Christ, both during his earthly ministry and as our risen Lord" a 
re-examination of this doctrinal formulation is needed in our day. 

Thielicke also questions the success of any attempt to articu¬ 
late the relation of Christ's two natures. He writes: 

131 I bid., p. 22. 132 Ibid., p. 25- 

133 

Bernard Erling, "Communicatio Idiomatum Re-examined," 

Dialog , II (Spring 1963), 144. 
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... If there is anything in the history of Christianity that 
bears witness to this inaccessibility of God, it is the failure 
of every form of the doctrine of the 'two natures' which attempts 
to ’think together’ the divine and the human natures in one system 
of thought. '34 

He prefers to speak of the "two-sided character of the reality of 
God - this nearness and this ’total otherness,’" and express their re¬ 

lation "by an interplay of statements which correct each other. f ^ 33 

There is a second problem with Wingren's formulation. Directly 
applying the principle of the incarnation intself to anything other 
than Christ himself is theologically impossible. Fant was aware of 
this, and therefore used it only as a model. Had more than that been 

claimed, he would have been open to the charge of "pseudo-incamational 
1 

thinking." Braaten strongly questions the frequent extension of 
the incarnational principle to explain every Christian paradox. Quite 
properly he insists: "The being of God in Christ is a unique, unrepeat¬ 
able event which cannot be extended as a principle in every direc¬ 
tion. 3 ^ 

This extension can be made to neither the church nor the 
Bible. To speak of the divine-human nature of the church is "totally 
foreign to the tradition of Lutheran theology." 3 if this is done 
to assert that the church is the creation of God, the vehicle of His 


13 Shielicke, p. 30. 135 1 bid. 

1 Of. 

Carl E. Braaten, "Pseudo-Incarnational Thinking," Dialog , 
111 (Winter 1964), 62. 


I37 ]bi<,. 
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mission in the world, the intent is laudable but the means is wrong. 

It is precisely because the church is God's creation that it does not 

share His nature. "The creature is not divine, nor does it become 
139 

divinized. , . " We should not even speak symbolically of the divine 
nature of the church unless we want finally to affirm papal infallibil¬ 
ity. For that is where it leads. 

In order to insure the humanity of the Bible, the incarnational 
principle is often used to speak of the divine-human nature of Scrip¬ 
ture. Again, the intent is approved, but the means denied. "God does 
not transfer his essential nature to the Bible. Such misuse of the 
principle of the incarnation makes the Bible into a 'second Christ' 
and leads to idolatry. 

In the light of these problems, we affirm Wingren's description 
of the Lutheran position that divine and human belong together, but we 
cannot follow him in using either the communicatio idiomatum specifi¬ 
cally or the incarnational principle generally as a theological 
grounding for that togetherness in preaching . These doctrines refer 
to the relation of the divine-human natures in Christ. As such they 
are valid. But we are not looking for the relation of two natures in 
a person. We are looking for the relation of two roles in an activi¬ 
ty— preaching. While the incarnational principle is a unique in¬ 
stance of the divine-human togetherness in a person, it does not apply 
to the instance we are examining. We cannot even use it as a model, 


139 


Ibid. 
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for we are working on a different building. The most it can do for 
our purpose is to serve as a beautiful harmony line to a melody for 
which we seek another harmony line. 

If the incarnational principle will not do, where can we find 
a theological grounding for the divine-human roles in preaching? 

Braaten suggests a lead which we will follow: 

A clue that is still helpful to this end is Luther's use of 
the prepositions, 'in, with and under. ' Both ehuroh and Bible 
are creaturely ; they are created by God to accomplish his purpose. 
God uses thoroughly human and areaturely phenomena in, with and 
under which he mediates himself to the world. Be does not need to 
lend them his divine nature to make them useful. Only God is 
divine. ^ 

This series of prepositions is used by Luther to describe the 

relation of Christ's body and blood to the bread and wine in Holy 
. 1^2 

Communion. It is the thesis of this paper that the divine and human 
roles in preaching find their relation in this sacramental principle. 


2. The Sacramental Principle 

The togetherness of God and the creaturely, as emphasized by 
Wingren, is a hub for Lutheran thought when considering the divine- 
human relations of varying spokes in the wheel of theology. Because of 
this togetherness, God's self-communication is always associated with 


11*1 


Ibid. 


11*2 

Theodore G. Tappert (ed.), Book of Concord (Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1959), Luther's Small Catechism. 
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an earthly or human element. This is often expressed by the concept 
of God's hiddenness. As Heinecken states it: 

. . . the transcendent, unseen, and unseeable God, who, in this 
sense at least is 'wholly other, ' never did and never can appear 
to man directly so that he can be apprehended with the senses . . . 
When God appears , therefore, he is always hidden and is discerned 
only in faith. ^ 

One instance of this hiddenness is found in general revelation, where 
God hides himself behind what Luther called the "masks" of creation. 

The unique instance is found in special revelation, where God's 
presence is hidden through incarnation in the humanity of Jesus. 

Media of God . Harmonizing with these foundational instances is God's 
continuing communication of himself to man through media appropriate 
to human reception. These media, in Lutheran terminology, are "the 
Word and sacraments." The Augsburg Confession says: 

For through the Word and the sacraments, as through instru¬ 
ments, the Holy Spirit is given, and the Holy Spirit produces 
faith, where and when it pleases God, in those who hear the 
Gospel. 1**** 

For the sake of clarity, we should note that these "instru¬ 
ments" are complementary, not competitive means. Prenter insists that 
any opposition between Word and sacrament is foreign to Luther's 
thought. "Word and sacrament are together the single means of grace 

1 A3 

Martin J. Heinecken, "Bultmann's Theology and the Message 
of the Preacher," Lutheran Quarterly , VI (November 195*0, 286. 

1 bb 

Tappert, p. 31, Augsburg Confession, Article V. 
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we have heretofore called the Word. Lazareth agrees with this. 

He suggests that the Word, which Luther defined as "the gospel of God 
concerning Christ" is mediated through "sermon and sacrament" and that 
is what Lutherans actually mean by the traditional phrase. God commun¬ 
icates himself and his grace through the media of "a sacramental Word" 

146 

and "a verbal sacrament." Brand supports and clarifies this formu¬ 
lation when he says: "Thus it would be more accurate and less mis¬ 
leading to speak of 'the Word in sermon and sacrament’ . . . especially 
if one is a Lutheran theologian. 

Lutherans express the relation between God's Word and the means 
of its communication by distinguishing an "inner Word" from an "outer 
word." The "inner word" is God's Word of self-disclosure. The "outer 
word" is found in a variety of codes , each with its own purpose. Nor¬ 
mally these codes are identified by the words written , spoken , and 
visible . 

The written code is found in Scripture. Here God's Word is 
hidden in human words. Saarnivaara says Scripture is the "revelation- 
word" which functions as the norm and standard by which all Christian 
faith, teaching and life are judged. The other codes are "the means- 
of-grace-word" through which God forgives sin, works faith, and 


145 

Regin Prenter, "Luther on Word and Sacrament," in Word and 
Spirit (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1965), 126, 132. 

146 

William H. Lazareth, "Sacraments of the Word in Luther," 
Lutheran Quarterly XI1:4 (I960), 315. 

^Eugene L. Brand, Baptism (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1975), 

p. 345. 
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imparts His Spirit. 

The spoken code , which refers primarily to preaching, is the 
predominant means of God's self-communication with man. Kantonen 
expresses Luther's position in this way, "The -positive task of pre¬ 
senting Christ and awakening faith belongs primarily to the oral 
word . . . The living Word requires its own dynamic medium, the living 
voice. 


The visible code is the sacrament. While the oral word is 
primary, the visible word is of no less value. They are simply two 
different means of achieving the same end. Metzger explains the diff¬ 
erence in this way: 

The sacrament presents the gift in a different way because 
man is intended to experience the goodness of God in soul and body, 
with his heart and his mouth. He is God's poor man, full of 
doubt, despair, and temptation. Therefore God comes to meet him 
right here in order to redeem him. ^50 

Because man perceives by means of his five senses, Luther emphasized 
the need for some outward sign to accompany the medium of words. 
Preaching provides the words, the sacraments provide the signs. 

Through both these means, God communicates with man through all the 
normal sensory channels. Lazareth clarifies this when he writes, "The 
sign as such is neither the container of God's grace nor merely a 
symbol of that grace. It is rather the medium through which God re¬ 
veals himself to his people. 


i ZiQ 

Uuraas Saarnivaara, "Written and Spoken Word," Lutheran 
Quarterly II (May 1950), 174. 

A. Kantonen, Resurgence of the Gospel (Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1948), p. 122. 

^Ibid., p. 303. 151Lazareth, p. 321. 
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Divine-Human Relation . On the basis of this description of the codes 


and purposes of the "outer word," we are now able to describe the dis¬ 
tinctively Lutheran way of relating it with the "inner word." Because 
God and creation do not stand in opposition, He is able to hide Himself 
within the creaturely and use its own nature as a vehicle for divine 
disclosure. Indeed, God never reveals Himself or communicates with 
man in any other way. Luther stated this clearly in the Smalcald 
Articles: 

Accordingly, we should and must constantly maintain that God 
will not deal with us except through his external Word and sacra¬ 
ment. Whatever is attributed to the Spirit apart from such Word 
and Sacrament is of the devil. '52 

This principle of God's working only through the "outer" modes 
applies quite literally to the human senses and the material elements. 
The Holy Spirit does not perform the divine role in preaching except 
through the human process of speaking and hearing. Luther said: 

The oral (outward) word must before anything else be present 
and grasped with the ears if the Holy Spirit is to come into 
the heart, who enlightens us through the Word and works of 
faith .153 

The same emphasis on God's communication through human sensory channels 
is made in connection with the Sacraments. Melanchthon writes: 

As the Word enters through the ears to strike the heart, so 
the rite (sacrament) itself enters through the eyes to move the 
heart. The Word and the rite have the same effect, as Augustine 

1 52 

Tappert, p. 313, Smalcald Articles, Part III, Art. VIII. 

153 

Quoted in Saarnivaara, p. 166 from Church Posti1 , 

19th Sunday after Trinity. 
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said so well when he called the sacrament 'the visible Word s ' for 
the rite is received by the eye and is a sort of picture of the 
Word 3 signifying the same thing as the Word. Therefore s both have 
the same effect. ^^ 

Any suggestion that God speaks to man in isolation from these 
outer human and material means is foreign to Lutheran thought. God 
hides in and communicates himself through human words, water, bread and 
wine. Saarnivaara shows how Luther insisted that forgiveness is found 

in no other place. If it is sought there , it will be found. If it 

is sought elsewhere, it will not be found. "Let 3 therefore } every man 

seek the forgiveness of sins from men 3 and from nowhere else. As 

Luther emphasized again the Smalcald Articles: 

In these matters 3 which concern the external 3 spoken Word 3 we 
must hold firmly to the conviction that God gives no one his 
Spirit or grace except through or with the external Word which 
comes before. 

It is from this characteristic of Lutheran thought that Ameri¬ 
can Lutheran homileticians see the relation of the divine and human 
roles in preaching. Though seldom systematically discussed, their 
ability to affirm both the divine and human roles in preaching rises 
from this theological ground. 

Kildegaard says, "The Word of God always makes use of human 
forms as a means. He compares the relation of the "objective 3 

1 AA 

Tappert, p. 211, Apology of the Augsburg Confession, 

Art. XIII. 

^Luther, House Posti 1 , 19th Sunday after Trinity, quoted in 
Saarnivaara, 167. 

^Tappert, p. 312, Smalcald Article, Part III, Art. VIII. 

^^Axel C. Kildegaard, "Preaching to a Secularized Society," 
Lutheran Quarterly VI (February 195*0, 6. 
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living gospel" and "the subjective witness" of the preacher to the re¬ 
lation of the church as "bride of Christ" and "human organization." 
Then he says, 

The latter is the only carrier of the former that this world 
will ever know , and yet the two must be carefully distinguished. 
Even so 3 the Word of God comes through the human word 3 and yet 
a distinction must also be made between them! 

The distinction must be made because the human word does not take on 
the nature of the divine Word in any kind of transubstantiation. This 
distinguishes Lutherans from Catholics and makes the principle of in¬ 
carnation unuseable for our purpose. On the other hand, precisely in 
this human word the Divine Word is found, and not in separation from 
it. This distinguishes Lutheran from Reformed thought, where God is 
often believed to speak through spiritual rather than earthly means. 
Heinecken summarizes Lutheran thought in relation to the media of the 
Word when he says: 

Here 3 too 3 is the 'hidden God' and the full scandal of the 
manger and the swaddling clothes: God present and active 3 not 
alongside of 3 not before or after 3 not in identity with 3 but 
'in, with and under' the humble earthen vessels. ^59 

The phrase "in, with and under" is the theological formula 
Lutherans use to articulate the relation of the divine presence to its 
creaturely media. This is termed a sacramental principle because it 
was developed as a way to express the relation of Christ's body and 
blood to the bread and wine in Holy Communion. These two are joined 

^58|bid. , p. 6. 

159|Heinecken, "The Primacy of the Word," p. 23. 
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in what is called "a sacramental un-ion" which affirms the presence of 
both divine and earthly realities without denying the nature of either. 

Beyond the "in 3 with and under" formula and the "sacramental 
union" language, Lutherans do not attempt to explain the relation. 

They simply confess their inability to comprehend a mystery by human 
sense or reason. 

Here we take our intellect captive in obedience to Christ 3 
as we do in other articles also 3 and accept this mystery in no 
other way than by faith and as it is revealed in the Word .'^0 

Sacramental Rhetoric . Now we must turn and examine the homiletical 

literature to see the way in which preaching is sacramentally viewed 

in it. Our thesis is that the Word of God relates to the words of man 

in preaching by means of this same sacramental union. While this view 

is not often systematically stated in the literature we have examined, 

it is strongly implied or assumed. Scherer, for example, speaks of 

the "sacrament of preaching"^ ^ and "the sacrament of speech. ^ 

163 

Marty describes preaching as "a sacrament of sound waves." Even 
though Lehmann formally ties the divine-human relation in preaching 
to the incarnational principle, as noted above, he expresses the 

'^Tappert, p. 486, Formula of Concord, Epitome, Article Vi I . 

^Paul Scherer. For We Have This Treasure (New York: Harper 
6 Brothers, 1944), p. ix. 

162 .. ., „. 

Ibid., p. 21. 

163 

^Martin E. Marty. A Second Chance for American Protestants 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1963), p. 159- 
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sacramental principle most fully when he writes: 

In 3 with and under the frailty and weakness of the -proclamation 
of the herald 3 the Roly Spirit is at work calling me to repentance 3 
enlightening the mind 3 effecting and confirming faith in Jesus as 
my Lord. 

Caemmerer considers it "an accident of the Reformation" that 

the revision of the seven sacraments left the church with two "of 

which preaching was not one." He argues that preaching meets all the 

qualifications of a sacrament: ". . . its institution 3 for example 3 

in Luke 24:44-48. Its grace: forgiveness of sins . . . Its tangible 

medium: preacher and listening people . . . "'^5 

Some contend that Luther viewed preaching in this way. Pe1i— 

kan thinks it probable that "Luther made the proclamation of the Word 

a Sacrament alongside the other Sacraments." As the Lord's Supper was 

"the visible Word of God 3 " so preaching was "the audible Sacrament." 

In this way, preaching and sacrament were seen to be co-ordinate. Just 

as the Word of God was first God's deed and then proclamation of that 

deed, so also the media which proclaim the deed, ". . . whether those 

166 

media were audible 3 legible 3 or visible—belonged together. " 

A compact and comprehensive application of the sacramental 
view of preaching has been prepared by Starenko. Agreeing with 

164 

Lehmann, p. 11. 

165 

Richard R. Caemmerer, "The Pendulum of Preaching," 

Lutheran Quarterly , XX (November 1968), 338. 
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Jaroslav J. Pelikan, in Luther, Works (St. Louis:Concordia, 
1959), Companion Vol., pp. 220-221. 
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Caemmerer that preaching meets the necessary qualifications,^7 he 
imagines how Luther, "if he had been minded to do so 3 " might have 
described preaching by adding a Seventh Chief Part to the Small Cate¬ 
chism. We include the whole piece below as a demonstration of the way 
American Lutheran homiletics can relate the divine and human roles in 
preaching on the basis of the sacramental principle. 

TEE SEVENTH CHIEF PART 
The Sacrament of Preaching 

In the plain form in which the head of the 
family shall teach it to his household 

What is the Sacrament of Preaching ? 

Answer : Instituted by Christ Himself , it is the true life and 

forgiveness of our Lord Jesus Christ 3 under the form of spoken 
words 3 given to us Christians to hear and to share. Preaching is 
not merely words , but it is words used according to God's command 
and connected with God’s Word. 

What is this Word of God ? 

Answer : As recorded in Luke 24:46-47 3 our Lord Christ said: "It 
is written that the Christ should suffer and on the third day 
rise from the dead 3 and that repentance and forgiveness of sins 
should be preached in His name to all nations } beginning from 
Jerusalem." 

What gifts or benefits does Preaching bestow? 

Answer : It effects forgiveness of sins 3 delivers from death and 
the devil 3 and grants eternal salvation to all who believe 3 as the 
Word and promise of God declare. 

What is this Word and promise of God ? 

Answer : As recorded in John 5:24 3 our Lord Christ said 3 "Truly 3 
truly 3 I say to you 3 he who hears My Word and believes Him who 


^^Ronald M. Starenko, "Preaching and Liturgical Life," 
Concordia Theological Monthly , XL (October 1969), 595-596. 
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sent Me has eternal life; he does not come into judgment hut has 
passed from death to life. 

How oan words produce such great effects? 

Answer : It is not the words that produce these effects but the 
Word of God connected with the words and our faith that relies on 
the Word of God connected with the words. For without the Word of 
God the words are merely words and no Preaching. But when connec¬ 
ted with the Word of God it is a Preaching, that is, a gracious 
reconciling word, as St. Paul wrote in 2 Cor. 5:19. Furthermore, 
when connected with the Word of God, words become a Preaching, 
living word, as St. Paul also declares, 'And we also thank God 
constantly for this, that when you received the Word of God which 
you heard from us, you accepted it not as the word of men but as 
what it really is, the Word, of God, which is at work in you be¬ 
lievers.' (1 Thess. 2:13 

The value of adopting the sacramental principle in place of 
the incarnational principle is that the danger of claiming a divine 
nature for preaching is avoided. We affirm both the divine and human 
role fully without either separation or confusion. Since preaching 
and sacrament are coordinate media for divine self-disclosure, the 
theological formula which grounds the divine-human relation in one 
also belongs properly to the other. In preaching, God speaks His Word 
"in, with and under" the human words. 


EVALUATION 


Through the Sacramental Principle, the polarity of preaching 
is dissolved. It is no longer a question of how two opposing realities 
can be held together. If God and man belong together, the polarity of 


l68 lbid., pp. 596-597. 
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competition is replaced by the harmony of coordination. Under the 
sacramental principle the nature of preaching involves coordinate 
roles, not opposite poles. 

This brings us to the question of persuasion. Does the coor¬ 
dination of divine-human roles apply to persuasion in preaching? We 
have already affirmed, on the basis of the Augsburg Confession and 
American Lutheran homiletics, that only God can persuade man to re¬ 
pent. Alone, man's finest persuasive effort cannot produce faith and 
life in Christ. But the sacramental principle says that God does not 
communicate with man apart from natural means, perceivable through the 
senses. Does he then either instruct or persuade men apart from the 
human processes of teaching and rhetoric? 

Barrett contends that "the form of preaching is exposition, 
just as the forms of the gospel saaraments are water, and bread and 
wine, He allows that God is, ", . . quite capable of using, when 

he pleases, thoroughly bad exposition and exegesis as well as good — 
yea, exposition which is not exposition can God choose and use when 
he sees fit ."^70 g ut g oc | "choose" or "see fit" to use "exposi¬ 

tion which is not exposition" to expose His Word? The sacramental 
principle suggests that He does not, for He achieves His ends through 
natural and human means which are appropriate to them. 

God's role is neither to correct the preacher's exegesis nor 
clarify his exposition of the Word. He will reveal only as much of 

169 C . K. Barrett. Biblical Problems and Biblical Preaching 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1964 )* P- 30. 

170| bid . 
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Himself through them as the means themselves permit. Water may leak 
through clogged pipes, but it does not run. This is really Barrett's 
main point: "You can no more have a sermon without exposition than 
baptism without water, or the Lord's Supper without bread and wine ."'71 
But the point is really stronger than that. Just as you cannot have 
the activity of sermon, baptism or communion without the means, neither 
can you have the divine-role fulfilled apart from the coordinate human 
role. 

Here, of course, Barrett is discussing form in terms of content 

We support that and will examine it in the next chapter. But as Davis 

172 

emphasizes, form also relates to purpose. ' Does God use forms of 
media other than those which harmonize with His purpose? If the pur¬ 
pose of a sermon is to teach, does God instruct His people apart from 
human processes of learning? If the purpose of a sermon is to effect 
change in thought and action, does God work that change through pro¬ 
cesses other than those by which humans are otherwise persuaded? 

Certainly we will agree that God can and does instruct and 
persuade both apart from and in spite of the human expression of any 
given sermon. But the sacramental principle says that when He does 
that, He still uses natural media. He simply uses media other than 
that particular sermon. God chooses not to instruct through non- 
instructional means. God chooses not to persuade except through 
persuasive means. The supernatural works through the natural. That's 


171 Ibid. 172 Davis, p. 98. 
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why Lenski can tie the effectiveness of preaching to the use of 
"psychological norms "'73 and Caemmerer can insist on obedience to the 

laws of learning.'74 

Experience, as well as theology, provides support for this 
position. Scherer tells of the preacher who prepared the first half 
of his sermons carefully and left the last half to the work of the 
Spirit spontaneously performed in the pulpit. After sharing his method 
with a curious parishioner, the preacher was told, "Sir, I congratulate 
you indeed! Your half is unfailingly better than God's !"'75 

It is common to accept and observe this principle at work in 
many areas of life. We affirm sincerely that "only God can make a 
tree." Yet we readily admit at the same time that God limits his tree¬ 
making activity to those ecological factors in nature which foresters 
can learn and apply. The better the forester conforms his activity to 
nature, the more trees God makes. And if the forester violates the 
natural processes, God does not make any trees through his labor at 
all. Surely God makes trees apart from and in spite of the forester, 
but even then he uses media cooperative with natural processes. 

We hardly need to spell this out in its application to such 
fields as medicine, psychology and parenthood. Only God can produce 
a person who is healthy and whole. But He never does it apart from 

'73 c f. p. 150 of this paper. 

'7^cf. P- 151 of this paper. 

'75scherer, For We Have This Treasure, p. 178. 
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natural media appropriate to the given purpose. He did it once, if the 
virgin birth retains any meaning, but that is why the incarnational 
principle does not apply to preaching. 

The point here is that rhetoric is the means by which God 
achieves the communication of His persuasive Word in preaching. Only 
as preachers learn and harmonize with the processes by which men are 
persuaded in this world will God use their speech as His means toward 

i 

that end. 

Hoh has expressed the coordination of divine-human activity 
clearly. After describing the results of true preaching, he writes: 

The whole transaction is divine, though the divine transaction, 
so far as we can see, would not take "place were it not for the fact 
that a human transaction is taking place contemporaneously, simul¬ 
taneously . . . There would he no Christian preaching were it not 
for the divine in it; hut the divine in it would not reach lives 
were it not for human agents who in response to divine initiative 
offer themselves to proclaim, and unfold, and testify to, the 
truth that God Himself has revealed to them. '7° 

The coordination of the divine-human roles in preaching, as 
grounded in the sacramental principle, is both the comfort and burden 
of the preacher. He is comforted by the assurance that the fulfill¬ 
ment of the purpose of preaching is God's work not his. He is only 
the means to that end. But the preacher who lies down to rest on the 
pillow of that comfort will find himself facing temptation. "If you 
are the spokesman of God, cast your words down carelessly from the 
pinnacle of His temple, for has not God said, 'My Word shall not 


176p au j j. Hoh, "A Definition of Preaching," Lutheran 
Church Quarterly, XVII (April 19M), 171. 
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return unto me void?'" To that demonic persuasion there can never be 
any answer other than the one Jesus gave: "It is written, 'you shall 
not tempt the Lord your God. '" (Matt. 4:7) 

This then is also the burden of the preacher. If he is to be 
God's means to God's end, then he must be a means to that end and not 
some other. For God does not speak His Word except through human 
speech. God does not teach His truth, except through human instruc¬ 
tion. God does not influence people to change their beliefs and ac¬ 
tions except through the process of human persuasion. 

Oh the burden of preaching! How much simpler just to read 
'holy Bibles'! How persuasive dare a man be? When does he over¬ 
step the line of robbing a man of the power of decision? When 
does he neglect the tool that has been given him and place false 
reliance upon the Holy Spirit? How many of the many 'props ' avail¬ 
able today may a man use to 'sell' his line? How much appeal may 
he make to man's selfishness and concern for the salvation of his 
soul? Is he not rather to free a man from such selfish concern 
by making him 'certain' of God's love and thus freeing him for a 
true concern for the neighbor? Oh the burden of preaching 3 to 
struggle to say the right thing in the right way and thus really 
to proclaim the Word of God and not one's own 3 without ever having 
any real guarantee that it is God's Word! To be always on this 
hot-seat! This is part of the primacy of preaching and there is 
no escape from this burden. ^77 

In the nature of preaching as grounded in the sacramental 
principle , we have found the answer to the question of this study. 

Now we will examine how that answer is applied in the content and form 
of preaching within American Lutheran homiletics. 


'^Martin Heinecken, "The Primacy of the Word," Dialoq, 
III (Winter 1964), 24. 
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Chapter 5 


CONTENT AND FORM 


If the conclusions of the two preceding chapters are correct, 
then we would expect the content and form of preaching to be specifi¬ 
cally persuasive in character. For if the purpose, occasion and div¬ 
ine/human roles in preaching are all oriented to persuasion, the con¬ 
tent and formulation of the message itself must be persuasive as well. 

Both rhetoric and homiletics relate the content of a message 
to a form determined by its purpose. Smith's static model shows "The 
Speech Form"' as a necessary element in the communication process that 
is shaped in terms of purpose. Instructional and persuasive speeches 

each "externalize in their own particular patterns of linguistic 
2 

form." Davis makes the same point in connection with preaching. Form 
relates to substance (content) in speech just as the organism relates 

3 

to living tissue. He writes: 

The functional form of a sermon is the form that sermon takes 
to better accomplish the definite purpose for which it is preached. 
More correctly , it is that form which almost automatically results 
from the intention to accomplish a given purpose. 

This chapter therefore will examine both the content and form 

1 2 

cf. Figure 2. cf. p. 18 of this paper. 

J Henry Grady Davis, Design for Preaching (Philadelphia: 

Fortress Press, 1958), p. 1. 

Sbid., p. 99- 
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of Christian preaching, to see if they conform to the persuasive pur¬ 
pose, occasion and function as outlined above. It will divide into 
two sections, focusing on theological and rhetorical dimensions respec¬ 
tively. 


THEOLOGICAL DIMENSIONS 

We will limit the discussion of content in two ways. First, 

it is limited to theological rather than biblical dimensions. This is 

done for two reasons. In the first place, theological dimensions are 

nothing more than a systematic reduction of biblical content to its 

most fundamental categories. In the second place, we have already 

5 

stressed that Lutheran preaching is necessarily textual preaching with 
kerygma serving as the foundation upon which didache is built.^ It 
would not advance our purpose to elaborate on those themes. 

Second, we will limit this discussion primarily to the work of 
two homileticians, Stuempfle and Caemmerer. The former has provided 
the only full discussion of this matter in the literature. The lat¬ 
ter has also addressed himself to it systematically, though in a more 
limited way. Between them, the views others express through casual 
references are adequately represented. 


5 cf. p. 141 of this paper. 

^cf. pp. 112-128 of this paper. 
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Stuempfle's study was prompted by the belief that "whatever 
other elements are necessary in the Christian Sermon, there is a cer¬ 
tain theological sub-structure which is indispensable His objective 
was twofold: to examine the usefulness of the classic Law/Gospel cat¬ 
egories for preaching today and to see if Lutheran theology would also 
allow a place for preaching a call to obedience. He asked: "Is the 
sermon legitimately concerned with tracing out the ethical consequences 
of justification and exhorting men toward their fulfillment?"^ 

Based on his study of the Reformation heritage and contemporary 

discussion, Stuempfle affirms a three-fold theological sub-structure 

q 

for preaching: law , gospel and call to obedience . 

Caemmerer identifies the sub-structure of preaching in a simi¬ 
lar, but slightly different way. He writes: 

If preaching speaks the Word of God ... it will always hold 
three things before the hearer: a plan that God has for him, God's 
judgment on his progress or failure in meeting the plan, and God's 
grace in Christ by which he is enabled to fulfill the plan. ^ 

This triad of plan , judgment and grace is translated into the terms 

goal , malady and means , throughout the book. 

There is basic correlation between these two sets of terms. 


^Herman Gustave Stuempfle, Jr., "Law and Gospel in Contemporary 
Lutheran Preaching" (Unpublished doctoral dissertation, School of 
Theology at Claremont, 1971), pp. 4-5. 

8 1bid., p. 10. 9 1bid., p. 265- 

^Richard Caemmerer, Preaching for the Church (St. Louis: 
Concordia, 1959), p. 15- 
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Law/Malady and Gospel/Means are directly synonomous. Obedience/Goal 
are partially so. The order of this third element reverses in the two 
schemes, goal coming first in the one, obedience coming last in the 
other. We will return to evaluate this point later. For now, we will 
use Stuempfle's order and both sets of terms. 

Law/Malady - Traditional Lutheran theology uses the term law 
in three ways. The civil use refers to "a restraint upon human wicked¬ 
ness exercised by worldly authority to curb mankind from total cha¬ 
os. The theological use is the law's proper and central function. It 

refers to God's demand for an inner obedience from man which "out of a 

12 

pure heart joyfully and spontaneously" loves both God and neighbor. 

The third use of the law is the application of God's will to the life 
of the Christian. Stuempfle terms this third use, the "call to obed¬ 
ience. " It is the second use, the theological and proper use of the 
law which is the first theological dimension in preaching. 

The need for preaching law rises from man's sinful state. He 
neither senses God's demands upon his life nor his own inability to 
fulfill them. He is filled with a self-centeredness that is destruc¬ 
tive and covers it with a self-righteousness that prevents him from 
seeing the decay at work within. 

It is the purpose of the law to confront this monster of self- 
righteousness with full force and bring man to his knees. Stuempfle 


^Stuempfle, p. 21. ^Ibid., p. 24. 
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describes the law's goal in this way: "It shocks men out of their com¬ 
placency about their standing before God, holds before their eyes the 
horrifying sight of their sin and disobedience, and plunges them into 
despair .^ 


The content of the law, in Lutheran usage, is not identified 
with any specific set of codes or prescriptions. Anything which 

"attacks and accuses man in his self-sufficiency . . . anything which 

1 

frightens and accuses 'the conscience, '" from any source, that func¬ 
tion as law . It is a general term, the nature of which is understood 
not by content but by "its immediate effect upon sinful man . Since 

an earthquake or a smile may arouse the conscience, they would be in¬ 
cluded in the content of the term. Forde insists: "Nature and func¬ 
tion are taken together. The nature of the law is that it terrifies. ^ 
Preaching law then means the fulfillment of that function, what 
ever the content may be. Stuempfle suggests two ways in which this may 
be done. On the one hand, the law may be used as "a hammer." It aims 
at the conscience, functions as an accusation and focuses on man's 
responsibility for his plight. 

The goal is to engage man's sense of moral responsibility and 
to awaken his recognition of culpability for the broken condition 
of his own life and that of his world ... to bring men to feel 
the weight of blame for the fact that his existence is as it is 
is. *7 


13 1bid., p. 24. 

14 

Gerhard 0. Forde, The Law-Gospel Debate (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 
1969), p. 177. 

^Ibid. ^Ibid., p. 193. '^Stuempfle, p. 39. 
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The second way to preach the law is by using it as "a mirror 
of existence." Here the target is not man's conscience, but his con¬ 
sciousness of himself and his perilous situation. The function is not 
to accuse, but to expose the reality of man's alienation, doubt, anx¬ 
iety, and despair. Its terms are descriptive, not judgmental. Its 
focus is not on man's responsibility, but on his inescapable fate. It 
awakens awareness of the inevitable consequences which flow from life's 
brokenness. 

These two differing ways of preaching law are roads leading to 
the same destination. "While their point of contact in man's life may 

differ, the ultimate goal to which they mean to lead him is the 

18 

same." It is this goal toward which the law works that we must see. 
For this is no sadistic exercise on the part of either God or the 
preacher. 

The function law performs is not God's proper work but his 
alien work. As a doctor's proper work is healing, so God's proper work 
is salvation. But the doctor may have to cut before he can heal. So 
it is also with God. Law is th^ knife God uses in preparation for His 
healing purpose. Stuempfle explains: 

It is in this sense that the law has a part to play in justifi¬ 
cation. It does not itself justify ; it can only condemn. But when 
we writhe beneath the burden of condemnation, the Law can be 'a 
most useful servant impelling us to Christ. ' (Luther) It is the 
'schoolmaster' who , by its whipping, drives us to Christ .19 

The Law therefore serves to surface for man his need of de¬ 
liverance. Caemmerer describes man's need in terms of death, darkness, 

18 1bid., p. k5. 19 lbid., p. 27. 
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and blindness. The preacher must "stir the hearer to recognize his 

20 

plight and be willing to listen to the remedy" which the gospel off¬ 
ers. Luther described this function in vivid terms: 

. . . hunger is the best cook. As the dry earth thirsts for 
rain 3 so the Law makes the troubled heart thirst for Christ. 

To such hearts Christ tastes sweetest; to them He is joy 3 aomfort 3 
and life. Only then are Christ and his work understood correct¬ 
ly- 2 ' 

There are six criteria for preaching the Law today which 
Stuempfle lists as a result of his study. Combined and adapted to our 
purpose, they can be summarized in this sentence. The law should be 
preached in a way that confronts man with his own accountability for 
involvement in personal and social expressions of evil and brings to 
his consciousness the predicament caused by underlying pride and unbe¬ 
lief, not as an end in itself, but as the necessary means of prepara- 

9 7 

tion for truly hearing the gospel. 

Gospel/Means - While the Law is God's alien work, done only as 
a necessary pre-requisite, the Gospel is God's proper work, and there¬ 
fore also the preacher's. Stuempfle describes it this way: 

The Gospel is God's revelation of Himself as merciful Father 
rather than angry Judge, offering Himself freely to His children 3 
not because they deserve His love but because they need it. 23 

^Caemmerer, p. 25. 

^Martin Luther, "Lectures on Galatians," in his Works 
(St. Louis: Concordia, 1959), XXVI, 131. 

2^cf. Stuempfle, pp. h6-kS. 

2 ^\b\d. , p. 96. 
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This makes it clear that the primary purpose of the Gospel is 
to fulfill man's most central need. Theologically stated, the Gospel 
is the end of the law . Gospel is the good news of atonement accom¬ 
plished by Christ on the cross. As Forde writes: "Law is an existen¬ 
tial power from which man cannot escape without a real deliverance in 

O h 

the present. Atonement is the actual end of the law through faith." 

This atonement serves as the act of release for man "in his actual his- 

torical need. " The gospel both "announces and realizes the end of 

26 

the old and the beginning of the new when it is heard in faith. " 

Gospel therefore relates to the law in the same way an answer 

relates to a question, a solution to a problem, a satisfaction to a 

need. Stuempfle expands on this when he says, 

It is possible to describe the gospel in terms of a series of 
antitheses to the characteristic features of the Law: Christ as 
against Moses, promise as against demand, comfort as against 
threat, gift as against duty, grace as against judgment, justifica¬ 
tion as against condemnation, forgiveness as against punishment, 
freedom as against bondage, joy as against terror, life as against 
death. ^7 

Both Stuempfle and Caemmerer emphasize that it is the preach¬ 
er's task to proclaim the gospel in specific relation to the function 
the law has performed. Stuempfle says the gospel can be viewed from 

a dual perspective which stands in reciprocal relation to the two-fold 

28 

expression of the law. Where the law has functioned as a "hammer" 


2 Vorde, p. 190. 

25 1bid., p. 189. 

26 lbid., p. 190. 

27 

Stuempfle, p. 36 . 


28 lbid., p. 107. 
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of accusation pointing up the hearer's responsibility for his situation 
the Gospel is voiced in terms of forgiveness. Both of them focus on 
the conscience--"first to stir it out of complacency into guilt and, 
then, to lead it to a place of security in grace. " 29 

Where the law has functioned as a "mirror," reflecting the con¬ 
ditions of existence in which the hearer is caught, the Gospel must be 
spoken as an antiphon . By antiphon he means "a voice lifted in res¬ 
ponse to another voice. It is not an echo, but speaks with a content 
independent of, yet related to the voice it answers. The aspect 
of the human condition described by law will be "answered" by the 

gospel formed in corresponding terms. Stuempfle uses the following 

31 

"sets" as representative of his meaning. 

Law Gospel 

1 - Alienation - Unification 

2 - Anxiety - Certitude 

3 - Despair - Hope 

Caemmerer approaches the communication of the Gospel in exact¬ 
ly the same way. He writes: 

We have reviewed the importance of alerting the hearer to his 
need, a need toward God . . . The Scriptures are remarkable for 
the close relation which they effect between the modes for setting 
forth man's predicament and the methods of articulating the Gospel 
answer. That is a cue for the preacher's art .32 

He terms these interrelated thoughts and pictures " complexes of 
the Gospel" and discusses such examples as "Life for Death . . . 


29 lbid., p. 113. 

30... . 

Ibid. , p. 

31 Ibid., p. 116. 

32 

Caemmerer 


111 *. 


p. 29. 
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Covering for Sin . . . The Judgment of Mercy. ,33 In Appendix 111^ 

he presents his own series of thirty-five complexes of Law and Gospel 

under four main headings, showing the variety of biblical images and 

thought forms in which correlations between "Man's Problem (Law)" 

and "God's Answer (Gospel)" can be constructed. In summary he writes: 

The complexes of the Gospel give the preacher the cue for his 
task 3 namely as spokesman for God to reach into the malady of man 
under God and hold its misery up for man 's conviction, to bring 
the thrust of God’s own act in Christ to bear upon it, and thus 
fit his hearer for the goals of God, the goals of faith and 
love. 35 

There are five criteria for preaching the Gospel today which 

Stuempfle lists as a result of his study. We combine and express them 

for our purposes in the following sentence. The Gospel should be 

preached as God's antiphon to the Law, focused in the person and work 

of Jesus, expressed in an idiom intelligible to contemporary man and 

36 

addressed to the hearer as directly and personally as possible. 

Obedience/Goal - The third element in the theological content 
of preaching is a center of confusion in terms of its nature, content, 
and purpose. The clearest expression comes from Caemmerer who speaks 
of God's "goals" for his people. In addition to law and gospel, the 
sermon is to articulate the specific goal to which their particular 
application is directed. 


33 1bid., p. 30. 

3A cf. pp. 330-331. 

35 1bid., p. 31. 

^Stuempfle, pp. 126-130. 
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As previously noted, there are goals of faith and life . Faith 

goals are preached "to bring hearers who have not known Christ to faith 
37 

in Him.” Evangelistic preaching falls under this category. But so 
also does regular congregational preaching. For Christians "need rich 
clear Gospel to lift them from the little to the larger faith, from 

•3 Q 

self-righteousness to trust in God's meroy . w3 While faith is pro¬ 

duced by the actual preaching of the Gospel itself, exhortation to 
believe "is announcing the goal which the Gospel will help to reach. 
Such exhorting and announcing is good indeed, provided that it signals: 

on 

This is important; now get your help to do it. The preacher must 
never forget that this exhorting is not the means but the articulation 
of the goal. "Faith for justification is both begun and preserved as 
the preacher speaks the Gospel of the Cross. 

Goals for 1ife deal with the living out of the Gospel in 
Christian fruitfulness. This can be summarized under the term love , 
which functions in all the relations of life. Because of the Holy 
Spirit's presence in the Christian, the goals of Christian life can be 
preached with the strong imperatives, "Do," "Live," "Love," Grow." 

Being freed from the old nature, the Christian can be directed to ex¬ 
panding areas of performance. "This means that the preacher can risk 

even the most trying area of guidance, that of helping men live the 

41 

life of God in the 'natural' or ’secular’ orders." Such areas as 


37 


Caemmerer, p. 179. 3 ^lbid., p. 180. 


39 lbid., p. 182. **°l bid., p. 179- ^Ibid., p. 189. 
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citizenship, marriage and business are among the spheres in which 
Christians can be called to live in harmony with God's will and by His 
power. "The call of the Gospel summons and sustains men for a grow- 

li 2 

ing and fruitful life in Christ." The goals are articulated by the 
preacher on the basis of the Word. The power comes from the Gospel. 

These "life goals" in Caemmerer find a parallel in the third 
part of Stuempfle's "theological sub-structure." As noted previously, 
his "call to obedience 3 " deals with "tracing out the ethical conse¬ 
quences of justification and exhorting men toward their fulfillment." 
Stuempfle's study sought to find theological support in the Lutheran 
tradition for including this element in preaching. He found that 
support in Luther, Thielicke, Althaus and Joest. It's fortunate that 
he did, for Stuempfle's fellow American Lutheran homileticians have 
been teaching students to preach this in one form or another consistent¬ 
ly. It is what Reu called the second aspect of edification; what Len- 
ski called Application ; what Schneider meant by perfecting the church ; 

L'i 

what Davis included in both teaching and therapy . 

While we cannot venture far into this question here, it should 
be noted that the point of struggle in Lutheran circles is not whether 
"the implications of justification" for Christian life can be included 
in sermons. The problem centers on the way that material is identi¬ 
fied. The debate rages over the accuracy of using the term law to 
describe it. If law, for Lutherans, means the effect of terror in 


cf. pp. 112-118 of this paper. 
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man's conscience, and if its content can include anything from earth¬ 
quakes to the gospel, then how can instruction and exhortation for 
Christian living be termed Law? For exhortation does not have terror 
as its function. 

Forde, in his definitive summary of this issue from the Luth¬ 
eran perspective, absolutely insists that in Christ the law finds its 
end . The very situation where the "third use of the law" would apply 
(the life of faith) is exactly the situation from which law has been 
abolished. To apply the term law theologically after the reception 
of the gospel would involve "drastic modification" and "tortuous re- 
definition." And that is exactly where the controversy centers: in 
the definitions of terms. What Stuempfle terms the call to obedience , 
Forde calls "the admonitions of the gospel," insisting that "little 
is gained by using the term law in that connection. He claims his¬ 
tory provides little encouragement for using the term law in connec- 

46 

tion with "a truly evangelical ethic." 

If a way could be found to describe this emphasis in preaching 
without using the term "law" in some sense, the theologians would be 
happy. If a way could be found to clearly use law in reference to 
content instead of function , the problem would be solved as well. 
Caemmerer's solution is to use the "goal" language which he specifi¬ 
cally differentiates from law. 


44 

cf. Forde, p. 226 ff. for his discussion of this. 
Z>5 lbid., p. 226. 46 lbid. 
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Describing the preaching of malady , he writes, "Hence, the 
preacher preaches God’s own indictments and warning. He preaches the 
Law. This is not to be confused with his outlining of God's plans 
and goals for this people . 

It is exactly this "truly evangelical ethic," or these "admon¬ 
itions of the gospel" that Stuempfle means by his "call to obedience," 
and there has never been any question about the appropriateness of 
their expression in preaching in the literature we are examining. In¬ 
deed, as Caemmerer points out: "Most of the themes of the Christian 

year, as set up in the traditional lessons, aim at the enabling of the 

48 

Christian life." That this is true can be seen from a glance at 

Motter's list of "one sentence explanations " of each text for each 

Sunday, meant to be shared with the congregation "so that the mind of 

the worshipper is informed of the central idea or theme of the lesson 

49 

before it is read." Out of one-hundred and thirty passages, equally 
divided between Gospel and Epistle selections, fifty-two are described 
by the terms appea l, warning , challenge , call , exhort , plea , encourage , 
command , direction , etc., all in relation to the response the text 
seeks from Christians. Most of Motter's explanations don't in fact 
explain, but simply characterize the text as the record of an event, 


^Caemmerer, p. 25. ^Ibid., p. 185 - 
49 

Alton M. Motter, "Explanatory Sentences for the Lessons 
of the Church Year," Lutheran Church Quarterly, XVIII (October 1945), 
388 . 
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(The transfiguration of Christ) or a form of teaching (The Parable 
of the Fig Tree). If the meaning of these had been expressed in a 
sentence, Caemmerer's claim would be even more strongly supported. 

The very structure of the Church Year Lutherans follow shows 
the legitimacy of preaching on "the ethical consequences of justifica¬ 
tion. " While the first half of the year centers on the elements of 
a strict kerygma , the other half specifically focuses on the Christian 
life, including its ethical dimensions. The Lutheran tradition should 
have no question about the inclusion of this material in preaching. 

It assigns it. 

The actual practice of preaching in this church may well focus 
more on didache , however inadequately, than kerygma . Backus did a 
study of 206 Lutheran sermons preached between 1930 and 1950. He com¬ 
pared their contents to a list of eight themes he drew from the 
kerygma . The percentage of sermons in which these themes were either 
mentioned or developed are summarized below:^ 


Atonement as the act of God 30% 
Christ as fulfillment of Scripture 19% 
Sin in relation to the listeners hS%> 
Cross in relation to the listeners hS% 
Christ's death related to Man's sin hB% 
Resurrection of Christ 17% 
New Life through the Spirit's presence 28% 
Means of Grace 29% 


This would suggest that most of the emphasis is placed on man's respon 
sibility rather than God's action. The question is not whether this 


50 

William Backus, "A Study of Contemporary Lutheran Preaching, 
Lutheran Quarterly , XIII (November 1961), 322-332. 
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material "has a place" but whether it is preached evangelically rather 
than moralistically and applied fully or only partially. 

This is Stuempfle's concern too. Following Luther, he says 
the "justified man needs guidance and encouragement in the living of 
the new life he has been granted in the gospel This includes not 
only his private and personal but also his public and social life. 

Following Thielicke and Althaus, a contrast is drawn between 
what a Christian J_s by grace and what he is to be in thought and 
action. 

Looked at in one way 3 this new life is a spontaneous overflow 
of the 'is-ness' of the man in Christ; but from another stand¬ 
pointj man as the creature and servant of God always—even as 
jusitifed—stands under an 'ought' that is addressed to him by his 
Creator and Lord. 52 

This "ought" is always addressed to a Christian within the 

context of grace. It is not an isolated emphasis degenerating into 

moral ism. But in that context, "it attends to its task of ethical 
53 

guidance. " 

This element is to be preached specifically and concretely. 

It points to areas of life where a Christian's obedience is required 

and "breaks up the will of God 3 which is to direct the believer's life, 

into more specific commands 3 so that its application to life can be 

5h 

more cleanly seen." Adopting Thielicke's description of the law 
used in this way as a "loving reminder 3 " Stuempfle sees this emphasis 

■^Stuempfle, p. 207• 

52 lbid. 53 lbid., p. 209. 54 1 bid., p. 191. 
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in preaching as "lovingly guiding" forgiven people into an obedience 

"ever move freely offered to God in an ever broadening range of life 's 

55 

tasks and relationships. " 

As result of his study, Stuempfle identifies four criteria 
for preaching the "call to obedience" which we combine for our purpose 
and summarize in one sentence. The call to obedience should be a sig¬ 
nificant note in preaching, sounded only as a consequence of grace, 

and applied concretely to the public as well as the private sectors of 
56 

life. 

2. Category Evaluation 

In evaluating the substructure for preaching outlined above, 
there are two problems which need to be solved. First, there is the 
problem of naming and defining the content of the third element in the 
structure. That law and gospel are two of its elements is clear with¬ 
out comment. But can we accept the call to obedience as an accurate 
designation of the third element? 

The obvious defect in this designation is that it cannot apply 
to all preaching, but only to preaching addressed to Christians as 
Christians. It has already been agreed that preaching is directed 
to non-Christians as well as Christians. Indeed, its first and basic 
aim is to proclaim the kerygma for the purpose of bringing 


55 1 bid., p. 192. 56 cf. Ibid., pp. 207-212. 
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non-Christians to faith and deepening the faith of the Christian. 

Does not this third element then need to be phrased in a way that in¬ 
cludes this call to faith? 

In his classification of preaching forms in the New Testament, 
• . 57 

Reicke identifies four forms. The first two concern us here. The 
primary form was used for the purpose of conversion and included the 
elements of admonition and invitation . In both Old and New Testa¬ 
ments it was "the first duty" of the divine messenger to sound these 
two notes. In the New Testament, the greater stress was placed on 
invitation . 

Jesus generously invited people to enter the Kingdom while 
the Apostles and Christian missionaries invited them to enter 
the church. The latter form of invitation did not claim to be 
anything but a continuation of the former. 5° 

The second function of these messengers was "instruction and 
edification." This was addressed to those who had accepted the Invi¬ 
tation. The content of these two forms often overlap and both dimen- 

59 

sions belong to Christian preaching. In later periods no sharp 
difference is made in material addressed to insiders and outsiders be¬ 
cause insiders 

are also to remember their conversion to recall the admoni¬ 
tion delivered against their sins and to be thankful for the 
divine grace communicated to them at their baptism. These various 
forms of preaching are necessary because man is still living in 
the flesh. °° 


•^Bo Reicke, "A Synopsis of Early Christian Preaching," in 
Anton Fridrichsen and others. The Root of the Vine (Edinburgh: Neill, 
1953), PP- 128-160. 

58 fbid., p. 130. 59 lbid., p. 133. 60 1bid., pp. 143-144. 
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Since "the essential purpose of New Testament preaching was 

6l 

invitation ..." and since that note must continue to be sounded 
among Christians along with "admonition and edification^ " we cannot 
have a sub-structure which accents the secondary aim of preaching 
(obedience) and ignores its primary aim (faith). 

Stuempfle would certainly agree with this. As previously 
noted, his study had the twin aim of testing the continuing validity 
of the law-gospel structure for preaching and justifying the inclusion 
of "ethical guidance" as subject matter for preaching. Having succeed¬ 
ed in both, he seems to have unconsciously attached the latter to the 
former without noting the serious omissions of "a call to faith" in 
doing so. The word obedience cannot be intended to include faith , 
since Stuempfle has defined it as "ethical consequences." If it is 
argued that a call to faith is implied in the gospel , then one wonders 
why the call to obedience is not equally implied in it. If one insists 
that the call to obedience be specifically identified as a part of the 
sub-structure of preaching, then surely the prior or more primary cal 1 
to faith must be so identified as well. 

This is the strength of Caemmerer's goal category. It identi¬ 
fies specifically what the implications of the gospel are not only to 
life , but also to faith . "The first great goal that God has for His 

people is that they believe . . . This goal continues to shape preach- 

62 

ing. . . also after the hearer comes to faith." The second great 


^^ Ibid., p. 136. ^Caemmerer, 17. 
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goal, as previously noted, is summarized in the concept of love . 
Preaching is to direct and empower that love. "It helps men recognize 
and carry out the purpose for which God has placed them into the world, 
in the callings of family, business and community. " 

If we are devising a single schematic sub-structure for preach¬ 
ing, it clearly must be comprehensive enough to include all the nec¬ 
essary elements of all preaching. If it leaves something out, it 
surely cannot leave out that which is primary in favor of that which 
is secondary. If law and gospel issue in a cal l, then it must be iden¬ 
tified as a cal 1 to both faith and obedience . 

The second problem has to do with the nature of these three 
sub-structural elements. Is it accurate to describe the call as a 
theological element comparable and equal to law and gospel? It would 
seem obvious that God's Word has only two theological categories into 
which it can be fundamentally classified. Stuempfle seems to sense 
this when he states the first conclusion of his study, affirming the 
continuing viability of the law/gospel categories. He says this 
study 

. . . strengthened the writer's conviction that they continue 
to provide a useful way of designating the fundamental content 
of preaching. The Christian message, no matter bow the form in 
which it is cast in different times and places may vary, reaches 
men under the dual aspect of judgment and grace, demand and 
promise, description and prescription. 

This would seem to be saying that the fundamental content of the 


Ibid., p. 18. ^Stuempfle, p. 253- 
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Christian message and preaching is law and gospel . His second and 

third conclusions repeat only these two elements . 89 In his fourth 

conclusion he asserts the need for Lutherans not to "mute the call to 

obedience. which is perfectly proper. In conclusion five, this 

cal 1 is designated, along with 1 aw and gospel as a "dimension . 

Then in the sixth conclusion it is suddenly asserted that "Lead, Gospel 

and the call to obedience form the essential theological substructure 

68 

of the sermon." Since this assertion is followed only by a dis¬ 
cussion of the order of these elements in presentation, one wonders 
how "the call to obedience" became elevated to an equal status with 
law and gospel as "the essential theological substructure" of preach¬ 
ing. 

While the "ethical implications of the gospel" are essential 
to preaching in general, they are certainly not essential to every 
sermon in the way law and gospel must be. Neither is this a theologi¬ 
cal category of equally fundamental rank. Luther makes this clear in 
his commentary to the Galatians. He speaks of "the first step in 
Christianity" as the preaching of repentance through law and "the 
second step" as the gospel and its offer of forgiveness . 89 There is 
no third step equal to these two. 

The call to faith found in such biblical expressions as "repent 
and be baptised for the forgiveness of your sins 3 " is a part of the 

65 cf. pp. 255 and 257. 66 cf. p. 260. 67 cf. p. 263. 

68 cf. p. 265. 69 Luther, XXVI, 126. 
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kerygma itself. Reumann points this out clearly when he outlines the 
kerygma under four categories: theme , content , offer and inv? tat ion .^ 
The articulation of a proper response to the gospel is a part of the 
gospel. It cannot be identified as a third theological element sep¬ 
arate from and equal to the gospel. 

The call to obedience found in such biblical expression as 
the golden rule or Paul's exhortation to work in order to give to those 
in need are either a third use of the law or admonitions of the gospel , 
depending on where one stands in the debate over definitions of those 
terms. In either case, they belong to the law or the gospel and do 
not compose any third category of theological content in a sense 
parallel to the other two elements. 

The element of cal 1 is a part of the substructure of preaching, 
not in a theological but in a homiletical sense. This is the point 
where a sermon moves from the content of its message to the response 
sought from the hearers. It is an element of the message that rises 
from the purpose of the message. If the purpose were instruction, the 
message would only include the necessary law-gospel information. But 
since its purpose is persuasive, the message must include articulation 
of the response sought and an appeal to the hearers to perform it. 

Mounce gives a three point outline of the kerygma , in which 
the third element is "a summons to repent and receive forgiveness of 


^John H. P. Reumann, "The Kerygma and the Preacher," Dialog , 
III (Winter 1964), 27. 
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sins. Stott reduces the kerygma to two basic elements: the pro ¬ 
clamation of Jesus as Savior and Lord and appeal . He finds it in the 
very nature of a herald to make this appeal. "The herald, does not 
just preach good newsj whether men will hear or whether they will for¬ 
bear. No. The proclamation issues in an crppeal. The herald expects 
a response. " Because of this coupling of proclamation and appeal, 

Stott insists that they belong together in preaching and that "we must 

73 

never make the proclamation without then issuing the appeal. " J Pro¬ 
clamation without appeal "is not Biblical preaching. It is not enough 
to teach the gospel; we must urge men to embrace it. 

It is this appeal ingredient in the content and nature of 
preaching which makes the call an essential ingredient in the sub¬ 
structure of all sermons. It is the element that distinguishes preach¬ 
ing from teaching. Teaching also deals with law and gospel, but it 
does not appeal for response. The cal 1 then is not a third theologi¬ 
cal element but the horn?letical element in the scheme. 

In the light of these considerations, we affirm the sermonic 
sub-structure of 1 aw , gospel and call . All belong to the content of 
the message. The first two are necessary theological elements. The 


^Robert H. Mounce, The Essential Nature of New Testament 
Preaching (Grand Rapids: Eeerdmans, i 960 ), p. 16. 

72 

John R. W. Stott, The Preacher's Portrait (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1961), p. 35. 

73 lbid., p. 57 . 
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last one is the necessary homiletical element which appeals for appro¬ 
priate responses of faith or obedience. 

On the basis of the material presented and discussed so far 
in this chapter, it is apparent that the content of preaching is per¬ 
suasive in character. There is an exact correspondence between the 
persuasive pattern set forth in Part One and the substructure of 
preaching observed above. 

Law has no other function in preaching than to motivate hear¬ 
ers. Stuempfle's discussion of hammer and mirror shows that both aim 
to awaken the cognitive consistency and existential needs of persons 
to the point where an answer or satisfaction is sought. 

Gospel has no other function than to answer and satisfy those 
needs. The emphasis both Stuempfle and Caemmerer place on relating 
the gospel directly to the law in consistent and compatible "sets" or 
"complexes" is parallel to rhetoric's insistence that the message be 
associated in a way that enables hearers to perceive it as satisfac¬ 
tion for the need aroused. 

The cal 1 to faith and obedience are nothing other than the 
direction a speaker gives, specifically spelling out the responses 
people are expected to make to the message. Just as the persuasion 
actually takes place in the "motivation-association" duality of rhetor¬ 
ic, so the preacher's goal is achieved in the "law-gospel" duality. 

What remains are the "loving reminders" or the words of "guidance" 
given to enable hearers to actuate what they have already been per¬ 
suaded to believe or do. 
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This is why Caemmerer can speak of "the basic persuasive theo¬ 
logy" that belongs to preaching.^ For it is precisely persuasive in 
content. In this sense we can agree with Ritschl in saying that "con¬ 
tent is what matters; form and technique will grow out of the content, 
76 

not vice versa." But that leads us to a conclusion exactly opposite 
of his. For content that is persuasive in nature is necessarily per¬ 
suasive in form. 

RHETORICAL DIMENSIONS 

We now turn to examine the area of rhetorical form. The pre¬ 
sence and order of the substructural elements in preaching will be 
viewed first. Then the rhetorical pattern will be surveyed in terms 
of the homiletical literature. 

1. Emphasis and Orde r 

Since the elements discussed above form the essential sub¬ 
structure of preaching, it is not surprising to find both Stuempfle and 
Caemmerer proposing the presence of all three elements in every sermon. 
But Stuempfle does not insist on equal emphasis for all elements. His 
scheme is not intended to propose a "symmetry of parts" that would make 

^Caemmerer, p. 90. 

^cf. p. 99 of this paper 
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every sermon an "equilateral triangle." The element which is empha¬ 
sized in a given sermon depends on two factors. The first is the text 
on which the sermon is based. When the accent of the text is on law , 
the sermon will place the emphasis there. The same is true of the 
other elements. But when one element receives primary emphasis, the 
other elements will not be absent. "It is only that the sermon 3 in 
the interests of exegetical integrity 3 will he balanced toward that 
theological pole which is dominant in the text itself. 

The second factor is the^context of time and persons to whom 
the sermon is to be delivered. Within the limits permitted by the 
text, the situation of the hearers will influence the comparative em¬ 
phasis given to each element. While Stuempfle allows the possibility 
that one element may even be totally absent in a given instance, "such 

7O 

a gap will not be normative. " 

Caemmerer takes a stricter view on the balance required among 
these elements. Since he is concerned with persuasion as well as con¬ 
tent, it is important that all dimensions be present to play their 
persuasive role. After the exegetical work is done, the preacher 
stands in danger of producing a biblical lecture. He must avoid this 
because "His calling is to persuade people } to change them in the di¬ 
rection which God has in view for them. He himself must plan that 
„79 

persuaston." 


^Stuempfle, p. 264. Ibid. 

^Forde, p. 87 . 
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To do this, the preacher must examine the meaning of the text 
for the elements of goal , malady and means . When the text does not 
supply ample emphasis on all three elements, the preacher must "fill 
out the basic persuasive theology of the text" from other parts of 
scripture. Since a given text is a part of a whole, its limitations 
must not be allowed to "fence in the essential vitality of his mess¬ 
age." In doing this the sermon is not to become untextual, "but it 
should not cease to be Biblical or persuasive or the good news. " The 

art of mating theology and homiletics reaches its finest expression in 

80 

"filling out the pattern of Gospel preaching." 

If all three elements are to be present in the sermon, how are 
they to be ordered? Will they always form a sequence moving from law 
to gospel to call? Stuempfle admits to a certain "theological logic" 
in following that plan. But he is aware that preaching is, "in a 
sense," an "art form" which can shape itself in a variety of ways. 
Depending on the feature to be particularly emphasized and the devel¬ 
opment rising naturally from the text, these elements may find a 
variety of orders and even interpenetrate each other. This is partic¬ 
ularly true in light of the fact that listeners may hear law in gos- 

81 

pel , gospel in cal 1 and cal 1 in law . 

The same emphasis is found in Caemmerer's book. While there 
is a certain rhetorical logic in the goal , malady , means scheme, he 

80 

u Caemmerer, pp. 90, 91. 

81 

Stuempfle, pp. 266, 267. 
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does not mean to suggest it as a static outline. The message is to be 
formed primarily with the hearer in mind and should be organized with 
a sequence of ideas that "fit the hearer's way of thinking." But it 
must also be faithful to the text. The central thought and main div¬ 
isions are to find their content in relation to the text and their 
form in relation to the hearer. The scheme would form the outline only 
in cases where the text has all three elements in it. But even then it 
is not necessarily wise, for it puts all the gospel into one section 
of the sermon. "When the preacher can confront his headers with Lccw 

and Gospel repeatedly in the same sermon without muddling his plan, then 

82 

he is on the track of a good outline. " 

In evaluating these views on the order of elements in a ser¬ 
mon there is both a theological and a rhetorical point to be stressed. 

As we have already noted, law operates as a function in Lutheran theo¬ 
logy. Because of its function, it must stand in a particular order to 
the gospel . Forde states this explicitly when he says of the law : 

"It designates the manner in which God confronts sinful man in judg¬ 
ment. This confrontation must always necessarily precede the gos- 
8 ^ 

pel." This is why Lutherans resist the attempts of Barth and others 
to reverse the law/gospel order. As an existential category that 
describes man's condition, the function of 1 aw is at work first no 
matter what content may be offered. 

82 

Caemmerer, p. 36. 

^Forde, p. 1 78 . 
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Stuempfle has noted that " the preaching of the gospel itself 
can have the effect of law." When a man hears of a Redeemer, that may 
speak to him of his bondage rather than his release. When he hears of 
a self-giving God, it can produce "a sense of shame for his ingratitude 

and disobedience" and consequently "the proclamation of the Gospel can 

• 84 

xtself strike man's heart as Law. " 

The reason this occurs is not discussed by Stuempfle. The gos¬ 
pel functions in this way only when law has not previously done its 
work. No gospel is heard as law unless the 1 aw has not been heard. 
Forde writes: "Law will do its work first 3 prior to the gospel, regard- 

Or 

less of what men may attempt to do with it in their theologies." 3 

Since law will function prior to the gospel no matter what content is 
placed first in a sermon, it is important that gospel follow law . For 
if the gospel is heard as law and the hearer is thereby ready to hear 
the gospel , there is no gospel left to hear. If the preacher has saved 
the law till last, it will not be heard as gospel . 

While the effects of law and gospel are surely not under the 
preacher's control, nevertheless choices must be made regarding the 
organization of sermons. It is clearly best to follow the theological 
principle of law preceding gospel in preaching. 

Rhetorically, we can make the same point in relation to all 
three elements in the substructure. Once we begin thinking of law , 

84 

^Stuempfle, p. 28. 

85 Forde, p. 179. 
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gospel and call as functional, rather than content elements, their 
order in a message is seen from a different perspective. While it is 
not mandatory that every sermon move systematically through the 
scheme, all three functions of need (law), satisfaction (gospel), and 
guidance (call) must happen for the purpose to be achieved. 

This sequence of steps has been demonstrated to be most per¬ 
suasive by speech research and therefore ought to be followed for max¬ 
imum effectiveness in preaching. When this classic order of elements 
is changed, the preacher must take care to insure that their functions 
are not thereby short-circuited. If there is both theological and 
rhetorical logic in this order, one must shuffle it only with care, 
lest he cal 1 people to act on that which they neither yet believe nor 
think they need. It is for this reason that Stuempfle's schematic 
order is preferred to Caemmerer's, though either can be used to ful¬ 
fill the functions. In any case, the law-gospel order should not be 

reversed. For as we have seen, this order is just as important 

86 

rhetorically as theologically. 

When the balance of elements is changed, the preacher should 
do so in full knowledge of the functions they are intended to perform. 
The balance may be affected significantly by the situation in which he 
is preaching. In some situations, the law function may be so strong¬ 
ly fulfilled by circumstances surrounding the occasion, that only a 
reference to it by way of introduction may be necessary. The burden 


86 - 

See pp. 


64-66 of this paper. 
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of the message will be gospel-cal1 . In other situations, the implica¬ 
tions of the law-gospel elements may be so obvious that an extended 
development of the cal 1 would insult the congregation's intelligence. 

A simple reference to it by way of conclusion will do. In other situ¬ 
ations, the cal 1 may be the main burden of the message. Then the 
preacher must be sure that the gospel function has been adequately e- 
nough fulfilled previously for the call to do its work. 


2. Homiletics and Rhetoric 


How much emphasis is given in American Lutheran homiletical 
literature to the rhetorical pattern outlined in Part One? From the 
sub-structural elements discussed above, it is apparent that both fields 
are concerned with the same elements. The amount of material corre¬ 
lated between them is so extensive that we will limit ourselves to a 
sampling. Our purpose is to demonstrate the correspondence. 

Attention - The importance of attention in preaching is clear¬ 
ly evident in the literature. Henry Ward Beecher once prefaced a 

sermon by saying: "If the sexton finds anyone asleep in my audience 

87 

this morning, let him come up and wake me up." This suggests that 
gaining and maintaining attention is the responsibility of the preach¬ 
er. Heinecken considers it primary. "The preacher's first task is 


87 

'Quoted in Winston Lamont Brembeck and William Smiley Howell, 
Persuasion (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1952), p. 263- 
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88 

that of getting people 's attention." 

One method for doing this is suggested by Lenski. The preach¬ 
er waits in the pulpit until all is quiet. Then he waits a little 
longer. "All eyes will fix themselves on you — waiting; and like a mag¬ 
netic current, which you can actually sense and feel, the attention of 

89 

the audience will rise to meet you. " Preachers have the asset of 
their hearer's attention to begin with, according to Lenski. The in¬ 
troduction does not need to be devoted to "attention and interest" 
because, by following the counsel above, "we have both without eff- 
ort." Davis thinks along these same lines. People come to church 
wanting to hear. The "greatest peril is that attention and interest 
are too easy to win from the people who come to church. " The preach¬ 
er need not concern himself about attention so long as he "has a thing 

92 

worth saying and says it well. " 

All other homiletical writers emphasize the opposite point. 

Caemmerer is fearful of the attitude which says: "God’s Word is always 

93 

powerful. Just to speak it means that it will do its work." This 
may result in a concentration on making the sermon true and correct, 
"but not necessarily interesting." That, in turn, affects the 


88 

Martin J. Heinecken, "Bultmann's Theology and the Message 
of the Preacher," Lutheran Quarterly , VI (November 195*0, 283. 

^ 9 R. C. H. Lenski, The Sermon (Columbus, OH: Lutheran Book 
Concern), p. 292. 

90 lbid., p. 293. 91 Davis, p. 187. 92 lbid. 

93 

Caemmerer, p. *♦!. 
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congregation. "These hearers will concentrate on being present 3 order- 

Qh 

ly and decorous 3 but not necessarily attentive. 

When experienced preachers mislead younger men with the coun¬ 
sel, "Your sermons don't have to be interesting 3 " Scherer loses all 
patience. Preaching's failure to be heard cannot always be blamed 
"on the everlasting perversity of human nature." Much of the problem 
stems from "the plain fact" that preachers have not done the hard work 
that it takes "to hold human eyes and human ears to anything any¬ 
where." It is not just a matter of having something worthy to say. 

"To fasten a man’s attention and challenge his respect is not done 
lightly 3 no matter how worthy your material or how exalted your 
theme." It is a matter of deliberate effort and work. For God's truth 

QC 

always "gets only the hearing we can win for it. 

The primary way to hold attention is through interest. Reu 
claims that: "Attention or interest . . . is the essential pre-condi¬ 
tion without which the soul cannot be influenced. Hence 3 the awaken¬ 
ing of interest is one of the primary duties of the preacher who wish- 
96 

es to edify. Interest is the key because that which interests a 
person begins to have value for him, awakens pleasurable emotions in 
his soul and a longing to possess the object of interest. A living 
relation grows between a person and that which interests him. Con¬ 
sequently, the emotions, the intellect and the will are all moved to 

95 1 bid. 

Homiletics (Chicago: Wartburg, 1927), p. 124. 
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reach out for the object and examine it for the purpose of deciding 
whether to accept or reject it. "To awaken such an interest on the 
part of his hearers in the subject-matter of his sermon, must be the 
azm of the preacher." There is no way a sermon can edify the hear¬ 
er if it fails to interest him. 

The most extended discussion of interest is found in Thiel- 
icke's book introducing Spurgeon. Two characteristics of his preach¬ 
ing method are discussed: cheerfulness and worldliness . Under cheer¬ 
fulness fall the twin features of humor and interestingness . Thiel- 
icke, like Reu, discovers in the etymology of interest the meaning of 
"being in" to something. He writes: 

Once the element of interest is recognized as having this 
vital connection with the thing itself and this faculty of com¬ 
pelling attention, the effort to cultivate it by means of studied 
rhetorical techniques is not a mere trick of method, but grows 
right out of the relation between indicative and imperative 
. . .98 

A whole chapter from Spurgeon is devoted to the subject of 
attention later in the book. He begins by noting the lack of attention 
paid to attention in the homiletics books of his day, a lack that is 
still all too evident today. Nothing can be done in preaching without 
attention and it cannot be left to the people to pay it. While they 
may have a duty to be attentive, it is even more the duty of the 
preacher "to make them do so." "You must attract the fish to your 
hook, and if they do not come you should blame the fisherman and not 


97 lbid., p. 12A. 

98 

J Helmut Thielicke, Encounter with Spurgeon (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1963 ), p. 26. 
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99 

the fish." Preachers who have no concern for gaining and maintaining 
attention come under Spurgeon's humorous scorn: "The sooner such min¬ 
isters steep in the churchyard and preach by the verse on their grave¬ 
stones the better. About a dozen guidelines are given in this chap 

ter, ranging from "always say something worth hearing" to "prevent 
attendants traversing the aisles." Finally, he concludes with "a dia¬ 
mond rule: . . . Be_ yourself clothed with the Spirit of God 3 and. then 
no question about attention or non-attention will arise. 

Interest is important for Sittler in another respect. Contem¬ 
porary preaching is not commonly ignored or repudiated because its 
claims are judged false. Rather; "The word of grace is ignored because 
it is unreal and uninteresting 3 because it does not intersect actual 
man with promise 3 power and possibility that is big enough to match 
the actualities of his daily life. This is particularly so for the 
successful man of the world. It is increasingly true that "a gospel 

whose scope does not address man in his joyous 3 creative 3 constructive 

103 

and effectual operations is unchallenging because uninteresting." 

Lenski is concerned about maintaining attention. He counsels 
care in organization and outline for this purpose. When preachers won¬ 
der why their hearers become inattentive, Lenski explains one reason: 

99ibid., p. 235. 100 1 bid., p. 23*t. 

101 Ibid., p. 2k5. 

1 

^Joseph Sittler, The Anguish of Preaching (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1966), p. 2lT! 

1 Q 3|bid., p. 38. 
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It is almost impossible to give close attention to a sermon 
of about thirty minutes, if the preacher does not give the hearer 
certain necessary and natural hand-holds by which to grasp and re¬ 
tain the sermon contents. The better the hand-hold the easier it 
is to keep up the strain of attention. 

He compares these "hand-holds" to newspaper headlines. If the heading 

on a story seems interesting, the reader will attend it. That's why 

headlining is a journalistic art in its own right. "Striking sermon 

parts likewise stimulate attention , arouse interest, keep the hearer 

keyed up to the last . He suspects that one reason many preachers 

do not announce the various parts of their sermons is because they are 

not interesting. "If so, they condemn themselves. Let them build up 

their sermons with captivating parts!" 

One curious omission from nearly all homiletical literature is 
any discussion of attention as part of the duty of a herald. Dodd men¬ 
tions this function in passing,^ but otherwise it seems not to be 
noticed. Great emphasis is placed on the herald's role as a mouth¬ 
piece for transmission of a message not his own. But isn't it rather 
the case that he was a loudspeaker , sent not only to deliver, but to 
draw attention to the word of the King? When comparisons with such 
figures as the town crier are used, it is clear that the ranging bell 
was an attention device. The herald had a trumpet for the same pur¬ 
pose. Perhaps the detached, dispassionate announcer image of the her¬ 
ald is the exact opposite of the case. Attention for the message was 
as much a feature of his role as faithful transmission. 

1 °^Lenski, p. 138. 10 5|bid., p. 123. 

h. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching (New York: Harper S 
Brothers, ]skh ), p. 6. 
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The purpose of attention is not to spotlight the preacher, but 
to gain a hearing for the message of the King. Caemmerer says this 
pointedly: "The preacher' speaks so that people want to pay attention, 
not just to him hut to God."^^ 

Motivation . Homiletics has the same concern for motivation 

that we found in rhetoric. Steimle wrestles with this theme creatively. 

Aware, on the one hand, that motivation can only be the work of the 

Spirit, he nevertheless feels that finding the point of contact "which 

will bring men to respond to God's redemptive action present here and 

now in the preached Word, is the most pressing problem for the preacher 
i nft 

today."'" 0 Admitti ng that his own struggle with the issue has not 
solved it, he places a challenge before others, insisting that "every 
preacher of the Word must undergo some such agonizing struggle in an 
attempt to analyze the problem of motivation if his preaching is ever 
to find the point (of contact) again. "'09 

The literature we are examining finds the source of motivation 
through preaching in both the law and gospel , depending on the nature 
of the cal 1 to be given. When the cal 1 is to repentance and faith, the 
law provides the motivation. We have seen this earlier in our dis¬ 
cussion of law and its function of bringing man to the point of des¬ 
pair, making him hungry for grace. 

^^Caemmerer, p. Al. 

'^Edmund A. Steimle, "The Problem of Motivation in the Contem¬ 
porary Pulpit," Union Seminary Quarterly Review, XVII (November 1961), 
19. 
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In order to accomplish this, both Caemmerer and Stuempfle sug¬ 
gest using the surface symptoms of sin as evidence of man's deeper need 
and tracing them back to their source,To say this another way, we 
beginwith man's own felt needs of anxiety, loneliness, et a 1., and 
trace them back to his separation from God. 

Approaching man on the basis of his felt needs is a common 
theme in this literature. Cognitive needs are as important as emotion¬ 
al needs. Reu explains the importance of knowing the doubts and ques¬ 
tions people bring to the message. " The sermon must pursue the objec¬ 
tions of the natural mind to their final hiding places, if it is to 
succeed in convincing men of their responsibility 3 of sin 3 and judg¬ 
ment. Thiel icke has the same concern. He wants to know the people 

to whom he speaks so that he knows 


... at which point they raise questions 3 so that I can 'latch 
on' to these questions 3 and I must know where they do not have 
questions 3 so that I must first stir them up to ask the pertinent 


questions. I must know whether they feel safe and secure 3 in order 
that I may shake them 3 or whether they are troubled with anxiety, 
that I may be able to comfort and encourage thern.^^- 


The emotional needs are important too. From the perspective of 


pastoral care, Bel gum strikes a common note when he urges preachers to 


110 cf. Caemmerer, p. 25. and Stuempfle, p. 46. 
in Reu, p. 179. 

"^Helmut Thielicke, The Trouble With the Church (New York: 
Harper S Row, 1965), p. 21. 
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follow the medical principle: "diagnosis must always precede treat- 
merit." * In order to diagnose, the preacher must uncover "the prob¬ 
lems , the questions, the stresses that are breaking down modem man and 
bringing his life into meaninglessness."^^ People often are not aware 
of the real source of their problems and part of the preacher's task 
i s: 

to help people formulate the real questions, to help them peel 
back the superficial activism, materialism, and idolatry, so that 
the primordial and universal questions are once more exposed to 
awareness. 

The only way he can do this is to listen to people before he speaks to 
them. 

In affirming the continuing value of preaching in the face of 
all its criticism, Stackel says "pastoral preaching must be directed 
at the deep sores in the heart of modern man . He identifies these 

as despair, loneliness, guilt and fear of death. When the preacher 
first chooses his sermon theme, he must determine, "to what deep need 
of contemporary man this is going to speak. 

The same emphasis comes from Graesser, who describes some basic 
steps in preaching from the Old Testament. After the first exegetical 


113oavid Belgum, "Preaching and the Stresses of Life," Lutheran 
Quarterly , XX (November 1968), 352. 

m lbid. 115 1 bid., p. 354. 

^Robert Stackel, "Pastoral Preaching," Lutheran Quarterly , 

XX (November 1968), 364. 

117 lbid., p. 367. 
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step, the preacher must then take the second step of determining the 
needs of the people to whom the sermon is to be preached. If he fails 
to address the sermon "to the specific needs of his people" everybody's 
time is wasted. 

Therefore, he gives thought to their immediate needs and en¬ 
deavors to search out specifically those needs which are analogous 
to the needs of the ancient people to whom this text first 
spoke. ' ‘ ° 

A reversal of this process is found in the thought of Thielicke. 

Whereas theology formerly began with the life-situation of the text and 

then found its corollary in the present situation, today the order is 

reversed. We must start with the real situation in which people find 

themselves, then find its doctrinal or biblical corollary, and then 

"let the gospel become a question or an answer" in that situation.^^ 

In either case, the need of man is the point of contact. 

Hoh has composed a list of ten needs which, though out of date 

now, demonstrate the concern for preaching to human needs in this lit- 
120 

erature. Scherer quotes a list of seven questions posed by Coffin 
as a kind of "audience analysis" which can help the preacher determine 
the needs of his hearers in terms of providing a point of contact for 
motivation. 


1 | O 

Carl Graesser, Jr., "Preaching from the Old Testament," 
Concordia Theological Monthly , XXXVIII (September 1967), 531. 

Thielicke, The Trouble With the Church , pp. 115-118. 

^®cf. Paul J. Hoh, "What Shall We Preach?" Lutheran Church 
Quarterly , XVIII (April 1945), 119-130. 
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Insofar as man's needs are a demonstration of his sin, the 
function of law is to prepare man to receive the answer to those needs 
through repentance. We must not think, however, that law can motivate 
man to change. All it can do is alert him to his need, it cannot solve 
it. Consequently, the gospel provides motivation for the life of 
faith. If the preacher's cal 1 is to obedience, he will find the source 
of motivation in the gospel already received by his hearers. 

A fine discussion of the law's inability to motivate morality 
is provided by TillichJ 2 ' All the Reformers, he writes, found the 
source of motivation for good works in the gospel. "Not the fulfill¬ 
ment of commandments (which is impossible in the state of separation 
from God) 3 but the acceptance of the message that we are accepted, 
is the motive of moral action . " 122 Grace has the power to overcome the 
split between what we are and what we ought to be because it contains 
a polarity between the forgiveness of sins, which "conquers the pain of 
morally unfulfilled existence" and the gift of the Spirit which "grants 

I o Q 

the blessedness of an at least fragmentary fulfillment. " 3 The man 

forgiven for the past and empowered for the future finds his motivation 
for obedience in that twin resource. 

This emphasis is found in the letters of St. Paul. The 
Christian is motivated to obedience out of his new being in Christ. In 

^Paul Tillich, Morality and Beyond (New York: Harper S Row, 
1963), pp. 47-64. 

1 22 1 bid., p. 54. 

^ 2 3|bid., p. 63- 
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Paul's epistles, Grumm finds no grounding for Christian obedience in 
either the concept of obiigation or of gratitude . Rather, the accent 
falls on the indicative and the natural result that flows from it. He 
paraphrases Paul as saying in effect, "This is what you have and are 
in Christ. To this you are called and destined by God in Christ. The 
vmperatvve vs vmplvcvt in the indicative. Be what you are. " 

Davis partially reviews and lists the various appeals Paul 
makes to Christians and finds them located in motives which center in 
the love and mercy of God, the name and character of Christ and the 
Christian hope for eternity. These "reveal the motivation of that 
special kind of person called a Christian. He contrasts them with 
appeals to "self-interest" and insists that preachers must have confi- 

dence that "the glory of God is as powerful a • motive." If preach¬ 
ers cannot count on Christian motives to move even non-Christians, 

they "dare not appeal to sub-Christian motives. "127 

In his study of Baptism, Brand locates the motivation for 

Christian service in the new life given in Baptism. 

When one wishes to motivate Christians to diaconal service, the 
appeal should be neither legalistic nor should it appeal to self- 
interest. Christian freedom means that one does not serve because 
of laws which compel service . . . The motivation lies rather in 
one 's Baptism. The appropriate way is to remind people of what 
God has made them in Christ and then to exhort them to act accord¬ 
ingly. 128 

12^m. H. Grumm, "Motivation in Paul's Epistles," Concordia Theoloq- 
ical Monthly , XXXV (April 1964), 215. 

125 Davis, p. 134. 126 |bid., p.135- 127 lbid., p. 136. 

128Eugene L. Brand, Baptism (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1975), 
pp. 64, 65. 
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Christians have a new nature which grows and expresses itself 
according to its own ends. Their behavior is motivated toward con¬ 
formity to the image of Christ. "It is their nature, in Christ, to 
relieve suffering, to work for Justice and peace .The pastor does 
not ask them to give to the Red Cross because they may need blood them¬ 
selves someday, but because Christ gave his blood for them and "as He 
is, so are we in this world." It is an appeal to be true to one's 
truest self, "to what God has made us in Christ and what he has re¬ 
vealed to us of his goal for humanity ."'30 

In summary, motivation for hearing the gospel is found in the 
iaw . As Luther said: "hunger is the best cook." Motivation for obed¬ 
ience is found in the gospel and the new life already given in Christ. 
This is an expression in Christian life of the self-actualization need 
Which Maslow finds in natural life. As there is a need to actualize 
the self that is, so there is a need for the Christian to become what 
he is. To motivate him to actualize it in a given area of life, he 
needs to be reminded of who he is. Only the gospel tells him that. 

Association . The task of associating the gospel to the need 
aroused by the law is a major theme in American Lutheran homiletics. 

We already have seen how Stuempfle and Caemmerer insist that the form 
in which the gospel is preached must answer the condition of man through 


,29 lbid. 130 lbid. 
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the use of "sets" or " complexes" that correlate directly with each 
other. The same emphasis is found in Stackel's article, where despair 
is matched by hope, loneliness by God's "companioning presence," guilt 
by forgiveness and fear of death by the hope of the resurrection. He 
writes: "Every sermon must strive to reach into the core of distress in 
modern life and bring the healing of the gospel." 3 Hoh's list of 
ten contemporary needs is matched by ten parallel emphases of the gos- 
pel. ■> Scherer says it this way: "Sermons, like books, are 'good' 
only when 'they meet some human hunger or refute some human error ."^33 
Sittler says that in every generation "it is the peculiar task of 
preaching to lay the shape of the healing to the peculiar contours of 
the hurt . Weyermann expresses the point of associating the gospel 

to the need laid open by law clearly and succinctly: 

The only really meaningful preaching is that which sees the 
human problem in its depth and links the gospel as God's answer to 
that problem. The singular task of the preacher is to bring his 
hearer to the most profound understanding of himself and speak 
God's answer to his situation of bondage. The answer is the gos¬ 
pel, 'God has freed you from the powers of death. f '35 

This literature speaks also about association with the value 
symbols and native signs of the hearers. Reu stresses the importance 


'3'stackel, p. 367. ^Hoh. 

'33p au i Scherer, For We Have This Treasure (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1944) , p. 156. 

l^Joseph Sittler, The Ecology of Faith (Philadelphia: Muhlen¬ 
berg Press, 1961), p. 43- 

135 An drew M. Weyermann, "The Gospel and Life in Preaching," 
Concordia Theological Monthly , XL (June, July, August 1969), 446. 
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of the sermon being popular , but not by reflecting the opinions of the 

age. "On the contrary, true popularity is present when the discourse 

or sermon corresponds to the inmost being, as it were the soul, of the 

people." In the congregation, it must conform "to the peculiar 

1 37 

nature of .. . the people of God." ■*' The places where the common 

characteristics of "this people" are symbolized are "the Scriptures, 

the confessions, (especially the Small Catechism) and the hymns of the 

Church. In these their common nature and needs find satisfaction ."'38 

The preacher should use the form and content of these materials, be- 

cause in them he will "most surely find the Christian folk-soil." 

These documents had a "ring of truth" to Lutherans in his day. When 

one is preaching to persons of other backgrounds, their value symbols 

would need to be used in the same way. 

Preaching in a university setting, Sittler knew he must use 

value symbols appropriate there. In "An Introduction to University 

Preaching,"he describes the characteristics of collegians which 

which influenced his choices of content and form in preaching there. 

While admitting that after thirty years he is "still trying to leaum 

141 

how to do it effectively," he preached in that setting quite diff¬ 
erently from the way he would have in a parish. He found it necessary, 

,36 Reu, p. 224. 1 37ibid. 

1 38 | b |d. , p. 225. 1 39 |bid. 

l^Joseph Sittler, The Care of the Earth (Philadelphia: 

Fortress Press, 1964), pp. 1-10. 

141 1 bid., p. 5. 
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for example, "to set the ’problem or prepare for the intended substance 
of the sermon by using non-biblical material, and to use "ideas, 
facts, allusions from the entire range of human culture. "^3 To fail 
to adapt preaching to the mind-set of hearers is "a kind of faithful 
disobedience." Faithful, because it intends to preach the gospel, 

"but disobedient, because one permits the offence of the gospel to be 
at the wrong place—in the form of the utterance instead of the dis¬ 
closed substance of the utterance. 

Steimle is concerned with the question of native signs as it 
comes to focus in the gulf between the language of preaching and that 
of the listener. Communication demands that "the signals must mean 
the same thing both to preacher and hearer. ^ Yet even words like 
sin , grace , faith , and love may have different meanings for each of 
them. Much preaching is irrelevant simply because "the primary sig¬ 
nals" of one are not used by the other. 

How can the gulf be bridged? Steimle sees the solution partly 
in terms of the preacher's constant association with his people. He 
must "live himself into the lives of his people. He must know the way 
they think, the language they use, the aspirations and frustrations 
that are theirs. "1^6 One of the consequences of this counsel, and an 

l^ibid., p. 8. ^3|bid., p. 9. ^^Ibid., p. 6. 

^-’Edmund A. Steimle, "Preaching as the Word Made Relevant," 
Lutheran Quarterly , VI (February 195*0, 21. 

^^Ibid. 
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evidence of how seriously this literature takes it, is the repeated in¬ 
sistence that preachers visit in the homes of their people. Baughman, 
for example, says that counseling is not sufficient for this purpose 
because the pastor only learns to know man in his struggles and not 
his joys. 

The preacher knows people truly only when he knows them where 
they live. And the demand for effectiveness in preaching will con¬ 
tinue to require him to trudge (or motor) from door to door, chat 
upon the homely themes which are suggested in these personal visits 
and he a patient listener and a true student of men. From this 
practice he will enter his pulpit, having received as well as given, 
the possessor of a quality which contributes something to his power 
so to preach that men and women will hear the gospel 'each in his 
own tongue. '^7 

Stendahl proposes the "bilingual approach" to bridge the gap 
between the biblical message and the language of the hearers. The 
preacher must "be able to think as Paul and Mark and John thought, 
without any nervous anxiety for twentieth century relevance. " At the 
same time, he needs equal competence in the language of his own time 
and place. Only this "bilingual competence" will allow his preaching 
to become biblical in the sense that the message can "cut into men's 
lives. 


For all his supposed lack of interest in homiletical tech¬ 
nique, Luther can teach contemporary preachers much about this 


rry F. Baughman, "Preaching With Authority," Lutheran 
Church Quarterly , VI I 1:4 (October 1935), 321. See also: Iven H. 
Hagedorn, "The Job That is Never Finished," Lutheran Church Quarterly , 
XVII (April 1944), 190. 

^^Krister Stendahl, "The New Testament and the Preaching of 
the Church," Lutheran World , VI (June 1959), 28-32. See also: Duane A. 
Priebe, "Communicating the Text Today," Dialog , VI (Autumn 1968), 266. 
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"bilingual" capacity to preach in the native signs of the listeners. 
Green outlines five suggestions which he draws from Luther's practice 
of preaching. 

(1) Doctrinal preaching should be grounded in the Biblical 
text, and accord with the Creeds and Confessions of the 
church. 

(2) Dogmatics belongs in the study, but not in the pulpit, 
where not its technical formulations, but only its con¬ 
clusions, are in place. 

(3) Shun the abstract and cultivate the concrete ; relate dog¬ 
mas to life as it is lived. 

(4) Speak on the level of the people's understanding; avoid 
stilted terms, words of foreign derivation such as Latin- 
isms, and seek for pungent, Anglo-Saxon expressions, while 
avoiding the banal or vulgar. 

(5) Instead of using technical terms such as ’justification, ’ 
sanctification, ' 'grace, ’ 'inspiration, ' 'atonement, ' 
and so on, try to use vivid images. ^^ 

The remarkable thing about this list is that its final four points are 

all related to this concern for native signs. This is a major emphasis 

in the literature as well as in Luther 

This literature is also concerned about prestige sources. The 
credibility of the preacher himself is a frequent area of emphasis. 

One problem in this area is created by the fact that we live in a time 
of "salesmanship, manipulation, and image building," in which we have 


^Lowell C. Green, "JustrfFcation in 
Luke 18:9-1 A," Concordia Theological Monthly , 

747. 


Luther's Preaching on 
XLII I (December 1972), 


150 See also: John L. Yost, "The Kind of Preaching Needed in 
Our Day," Lutheran Church Quarterly , XVIII (October 1945), 337, and 
Lenski, p. 42. 
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all learned to "steel ourselves against propagandising communica¬ 
tion. "'51 Preaching appears very similar to that in the eyes of many 
people. Belgum sees this as one of the "impediments to communication 
between clergy and laity. "^2 

The major development of this concern is voiced by Thielicke. 
People have learned not to believe paid promoters. They know that the 
spokesman for a company does not necessarily believe or do what he is 
urging upon them, and therefore his words lose much of their power. 

This suspicion gets transferred to the man who speaks for God. "Does 
the preacher himself drink what he hands out in the pulpit? This is 
the question that is being asked by the child of our time who has been 
burned by publicity and advertising ."^53 This real "secret distrust 
of Christian preaching is smoldering "^4 under all the more superficial 
criticisms. People sense that the preacher is "living alongside of his 
message"^5 and duplicity kills his effectiveness. 

It is precisely at this point where the question of creditility 
becomes crucial for preaching. Thielicke writes, "People are . . . 
asking'where can I find credible witnesses?’ I believe that hither¬ 
to Protestantism has given far too much thought to faith and far too 
little to the problem of credibility." The need for credibility is 

^Belgum, p. 355. ^^21^|j_ 

^53jhielicke, The Trouble With the Church , p. 3. 

1 bid., p. 9. 155 |bid., p. 14. 

156 lbid., p. 15. 
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"one of the deepest longings of our time. We are surrounded by 

functionaries who voice the "party line" but do not witness to their 
own convictions and therefore are not believed. 

We cannot explore the whole dimension of Thielicke's analysis 
and remedy. For our purpose it is enough to note that effectiveness in 
preaching is seen as directly related to the credibility of the preacher 
and that credibility is related to his personal faith and life. For 
"the preacher, by the state of his soul, can belie the words which have 
been committed to him, no matter how well chosen and well disposed they 
are as he utters them." 0 His faith and life must be in essential 
tune with his message "in order not to contradict himself and remain 
unconvincing, indeed, in order to be able to reach his hearers at 
all. " ]SS 

Both these emphases are found also in Steimle. In searching 
for the way by which preaching can be more than mere words, he begins 
with the person of the preacher. He must be a man in whom that which 
is preached has happened. Simply transmitting the content of faith is 
not enough unless it "has passed through the mind and experience of the 
preacher and he can witness to it,"^® not as a concept but as "a liv¬ 
ing deed" which has taken place in his person. The preacher who lacks 
this may have the "air" but will not the "note" of authority. His 
life also must witness to that event having happened to him.^ 

^57ibid., p. 16. p. 2k. 159 Ibid. 

l60 lbid., pp. 19, 20. 161 Ibid. 
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Writing on "the preacher's identity with his message," Baughman 
points to the reinforcement a preacher's life can give to his words. 

Incarnations are the most persuasive things we know. And the 
degree with which the world acknowledges the authority of Christ's 
messenger is in direct ratio to the degree in which the truth he 
declares is clothed with the reality of his life. 162 

Paul preached effectively because men perceived the truth of his life. 

This is a part of God's purpose in using the media of preaching. Christ 

called for men to witness not only to the truth about God but also to 

the truth about themselves which resulted from God's truth in them. 

Witnessing was not meant to be the mere bloodless act of tell¬ 
ing a captivating story or reasoning in convincing and brilliant 
fashion ... It was to be bound up with the lavish, unselfish, 
sacrificial outlay of life. This, men perceived in the witness of 
a man who could say, 'I live, yet not I, it is Christ Jesus who 
liveth in me, ' and so his witness lived its constraint upon their 
souls. 163 

Just as the credibility of the preacher is a theme in this lit- 

1 fih 

erature, so also is concern about his sources. Steimle addresses 
this in an ultimate way when he traces the problem of motivation to the 
primary source of the message. Since the preacher "speaks for God," 
his word might be expected to carry an instant believabi1ity. But 
just there, for Steimle, is the core of the problem. He knows well 
the Luthern view of law and gospel in regard to motivation, as outlined 
above. "This was the pattern in each sermon and was sure fire so far 


^^Baughman, 282. ^ibid., p. 284. 

'^For an excellent discussion of credibility on a wider scale, 
see Canon Kenneth Cragg, "The Credibility of Christianity," Dialog , 

VIII (Winter 1969 ), 59-63. 
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as motivation was concerned. But the effectiveness of any Word of 

God presupposes the image of an all powerful God in the hearer's mind. 

In earlier times people had such a vision of God. Not so now. He 
writes, "The basic problem today is not simply anxiety . . . but anxiety 
leading to the failure to trust God because we question his sovereign 
power over all of life The sense of God's majesty and power and 
holiness has been largely lost and replaced by images of an impotent 
benevolence, too old or too chummy to revere. Such a god has no con¬ 
trol over world affairs and cannot fulfill the deepest needs of an in¬ 
dividual life. "He will not even strike a man dead for thumbing his 
nose at him. 

To speak of God's judgment is a joke to a person with that 
image of the deity. To speak of his love is a laugh. There is no val¬ 
ue in the love of a god who lacks the power necessary to make it effec¬ 
tive in life. Steimle writes: 

If the point of contact is man’s basic anxiety leading to 
faithlessness and the answer to that anxiety is the very heart of 
the Gospel, the God who comes in forgiving love, then the motivation 
to accept that offer depends upon the fact that God is able to for¬ 
give and restore. His love presupposes his power. 

It is just that pre-supposition which has been lost in contemporary 

America. This is the core of the problem of motivation in preaching 

today. Until the Godliness of God is restored to common consciousness, 

the Word of God will fall on unresponsive ears. "For only a God who 

'^steimle, "The Problem of Motivation . . .," p. 6. 

l66 lbid., p. 8. l67 lbid., p. 11. l68 lbid., p. 14. 
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is in fact God and Lord of the totality of life oan evoke a response 
from the totality of a man's being. 

New emphasis needs to be placed in preaching on God in Christ 
as "the God of nature and history The mystery and majesty of God 

must be emphasized. This point is pressed also by Scherer. In dis¬ 
cussing the content of preaching, his first point deals with the great¬ 
ness of God. While the world seems to have gotten bigger than God, in 
reality it has only gotten bigger than our idea of Him. If our preach¬ 
ing is "to win for itself honor and a hearing" its first word about 
God must be, "not love, not personality, but mystery and transcen¬ 
dence. ^ 

Steimle develops this same theme in another place when he 
scores Lutheran preaching for an extreme Christocentricity. Amidst all 
the talk about Christ, there is very little mention of God. The re¬ 
sult is that many in the pew do not connect what is said about Christ 
"with that group of associations which in his own mind are gathered 
about the word 'God . f "^2 resu u- j s that a Christian man may live 

under two deities: "the Lord Jesus Christ who redeems and saves, whom 

the man loves and trusts, and the God of nature and of death whom the 

173 

man respects and fears." Along with renewed emphasis on God's 
mystery and majesty, there is a need for preaching to voice the fact 

16 9|bid. 170| bid . f p . i6. 

^Scherer, For We Have This Treasure , pp. 72-74. 

^^Steimle, p. 14. ^^Ibid. 
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that "GOD was in Christ. " "For this is the Gospel: the good news about 
God. "^ h 


Direction . The rhetorical function of direction is fulfilled 
in preaching through the homiletical element of the call . Just as 
direction is based on prior appeals to both man's reason and emotion, 
so the cal 1 is issued on the basis of a presentation which has been 
addressed to the whole person. 

An emphasis on appeal to the whole person is accented clearly 
in this homiletical literature. Schneider reviews the biblical and 
psychological material which shows the unity of body and soul. He 
urges preachers to address the total person, "not just his 'soul '"^5 
and concludes: "Preaching is addressed to the whole man in all of his 
life ... to redeem his total life from destruction ."^6 

The same emphasis is found in Theilicke. Preaching must ex¬ 
press itself in such a way that the intellect is stimulated to think, 
the will mobilized, the emotions engaged. 

For after all, my message is one that concerns not only all 
men but also the whole man: the man of feeling, the man of in¬ 
tellect, the man of will, and the far' larger contingent of those 
who are a mixture of all three. Must not the very focus and goal 
of my sermon be such that it addresses all of these dimensions ?'77 

1 7^*1 bid., p. 17. 

^Stanley D. Schneider, As One Who Speaks for God (Minneapolis 
Augsburg, 1965), p. 26. 

176 lbid., p. 30. 

^77jhielicke, The Trouble With the Church, p. 22. 
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The sermon must not waste its energies on "anything less than 
the whole man," according to Scherer. It must speak to the under¬ 
standing of people in intellectually respectable language. It must 
also speak to the heart. This does not mean total reliance on the 
emotions, but "to shun them is stupid and impossible." It must fin¬ 
ally speak to the will, where the change Christianity came into the 
world to accomplish is made. People are "whole numbers" and cannot be 
dealt with as "fractions. " Man cannot be divided up like real estate. 
"If a man does not operate all together, he would better not operate. 

We are religious with the sum total of our lives, or we are simply not 
religious. 79 

Reu makes the same point. The laws of logic, pedagogy and 

rhetoric must all "be observed by the sermon, since its purpose is to 

produce a lasting effect upon the intellect, the feelings and the 
1 80 

will." His section on "The Sermon as Oration" gives detailed in¬ 
struction on technique in this regard, based on the rhetorical princi- 
pies operative in his time. 

The strategy of issuing the call is in harmony with rhetorical 
theory as well. The preacher is to assume that the purpose of his 
message has been accomplished, that hearers have already been persuaded 
that they are ready to respond. The call is what comes when the per¬ 
suading is over. It spells out clearly and specifically the exact 

1 78 

' Scherer, For We Have This Treasure, p. 66. 

179 lbid., p. 68. l80 Reu, p. 392. 181 Ibid., PP . 169-246. 
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steps of response which are appropriate to the message heard. When the 
cal 1 is to faith, it answers the question: "Brethren, what shall we 


The cal 1 to obedience operates on the same strategy. The one 
recurring word found in Stuempfle's discussion is guidance . This pre¬ 
supposes a person who wants to do a thing, but needs assistance in 
implementing his desire. Reu says, "All God-pleasing activity must 
proceed by an inner necessity out of the regenerate heart. Guid¬ 

ing that "inner necessity" is what the cal 1 to obedience does. 

This guidance must include information on what the appropriate 
response is. That's why much of this material is didache . Weyermann 
says that in preaching: 

We not only offer the gift of God's agape to the hearer but we 
indicate the shape of agape life that the hearer engages in as a 
result of the gospel taking hold in his life. The form of Christ 
beaming the cross in accord with His Father's will and suffering 
in love for the whole world is the shapegOf the new life. 'As 
I have loved you, so love one another. ' 04 

A sermon that focuses mainly on a call to obedience will be presenting 

this "shape" in specific ways, as guidance to Christians who already 

want to do it. 

There are times, of course, when the response-implications of 
the message are so clear that little guidance is needed. In those 
instances, as Lehmann suggests, "The worshiper appropriates the message 


I Qo 

Acts 2:37. 

^Reu, p. 203. ^^Weyermann, p. 4A8. 
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of the text, i.e. 3 he cop^lies it to himself." 0 But when Lehmann goes 
on to say that this always happens, he sides with Davis in a one-sided 
description of a two-sided truth. 

Lehmann holds a view of preaching which has "confidence that 
Jesus Christ himself constrains Christians to 'practice what they 

] g£ 

preach. So do we all. But when he goes on to describe this as a 

faith "which bristles with and bursts forth in action in spontaneous 

| Oy 

combustion s " without the faithful preaching of Christ's call , he 

fails to understand either the New Testament or the Lutheran homiletical 

tradition. For both reflect that sacramental rhetoric which sees, "God 

188 

making his appeal through us." What he approves as a "reckless 
confidence" in Christ's automatic production of Christian action, is 
reckless indeed. For it tells only half of a whole truth. The cal 1 
is issued on the assumption that God is at work through it, to produce 
its fruit. But the cal 1 is to be issued by preaching. 

As we saw in the section on motivation, the gospel is the mo¬ 
tivator for obedience. If the sermon is to maintain its character as 
preaching, the guidance involved-in the cal 1 must be properly motivated 
by preceding gospel . For only then will it be persuasive, enabling 
response. Without it, the sermon will become teaching. The congrega¬ 
tion, therefore, will be reminded of who they are in the indicative 


185 

°W. T. Lehmann, Heralds of the Gospel (Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1953), p. 62. 

186... . 187,. . . 188., r _ on 
Ibid., p. 6A. Ibid. II Cor. 5:20 
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mode. It is only out of that soil that Christian obedience can emerge. 


Grumm states this clearly on the basis of St. Paul. First comes the 
indicative: This is who you are in Christ! 


Then when the imperatives do start, they eome not as prods to 
move people, but as signposts to people who are already on the 
march. They are directives for the properly applied implementa¬ 
tion of urges already present, instructions for self-expression 
of the new man in Christ. 


How is the cal 1 to obedience issued when the preacher cannot 
assume that his hearers "are already on the march" in relation to the 
particular response his text calls for? This is a key question. For 
here is where great mistakes are often made. There are unredeemed 
areas in every Christian life that require a return to "the first 
things." When this is the case, the preacher must not issue a call to 
obedience, but must return to the law-gospel duality in dealing with 
the matter. Judgment and grace become the issue again, and the cal 1 
is for repentance. This is why kerygma is always appropriate in preach¬ 
ing to Christians. 

No matter which ca11 is offered, it is a guidance toward a goal 
already desired. It is a time to give clear and specific directions 
for response. Scherer expresses the manner of it beautifully. 

What is done should be done simply and quietly. But it should 
leave no doubt as to the solemn duty or the high faith or the 
royal privilege toward which all that you have said has been press¬ 
ing your hearers so steadily as you would press back a crowd, until 
you have shut them up to God in Christ, and to the cleansing, heal¬ 
ing, holding power of His eternal Spirit .'50 


189 

^Grumm, p. 215. 
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Scherer, For We Have This Treasure, p. 175. 
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CORRELATIONAL MODEL 

The correspondence between theological, rhetorical and homilet- 
ical categories demonstrated above, can now be summarized. A Corre¬ 
lational Model of Preaching is presented in Figure 11. It will serve 
as the basis for this task. 

The outer ring of the model represents the inner dynamics of 
the persons addressed. The inner circle represents the Word of God, 
normally drawn from a Scriptural text, which is to be communicated to 
the hearers. This Word is directed by the preacher to their needs , 
aiming to provide satisfaction and thereby securing pre-determined 
responses appropriate to it. 

This communication is channeled through the human medium of 
rhetoric, represented by the second ring in from the outside. The 
message is shaped to the contours of motivation , association and direc- 
tion . Motivation correlates with the hearer's need, by arousing it to 
the level of hunger or hurt. Association correlates with satisfaction , 
relating the proposal of the preacher as food for the hunger of heal¬ 
ing for the hurt. In doing this, the preacher will associate himself, 
his sources and the content of his message with those symbols valued 
by the hearers, expressed in language and forms of thought native to 
them. Direction correlates with the response of the hearers, providing 
whatever guidance is needed for those who decide to actualize the sat¬ 
isfaction offered in the ways described. 

In preaching, these rhetorical functions are performed by 
theological/homiletical elements into which the Word of the text is 
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shaped by the preacher, as represented by the third ring from the out¬ 
side. These elements are designated as law , gospel and call . Each of 
them may function in one of two patterns, designated by the letters 
A and Ek 

When functioning in pattern A, these elements correlate with 
rhetoric in the couplets of law/motivation , gospel/assoc?at ion , 
cal 1/direction . When functioning in pattern B^,these elements may ad¬ 
just and correlate homiletically as law/direction , gospel/motivation , 
cal 1/association . 

The purpose of pattern /\ is to bring the hearers to repentance 
and faith. In the case of non-Christians, the goal is conversion. In 

the case of Christians, the goal is an extension of conversion into 
areas of thought and action which yet remain dominated by their old 
nature. 

In pattern A, law functions as a hammer against the rock of 
self-sufficiency, or as a mirror reflecting the judgment already resi¬ 
dent in existence and the inevitable consequences to which it will ul¬ 
timately lead. The gospel functions as a promise of what can be and 
an offer of the new life which is given on the basis of God's power 
and grace in Jesus Christ. The cal 1 functions as an invitation to re¬ 
pentance and faith, sacramentally actualized by incorporation into the 
Body of Christ in baptism, for non-Christians; and by communion with 
that Body in the Lord's Supper, for Christians. 

In pattern IB, the law functions as a statement of goal or 
direction, providing the content on which the call will later be based. 
In this pattern, law is understood in its "third use" or as the ground 
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of guidance for Christian thought and life. The gospei is directed 
motivationally to Christians. It comes not in the form of a promise, 
but as the declaration of present reality. It does not picture what 
Christians can be, but what they already are. It proclaims the identi¬ 
ty and freedom which belongs to God's people by grace and the new na¬ 
ture given them by the Spirit. It motivates by arousing the need of 
the new self to actualize its nature in life. The cal 1 functions as 
a description of the way this new self looks in attitude and action. It 
associates the likeness of Christ with the Christian's thought and be¬ 
havior. It visualizes the way the new nature can actualize itself in 
all the relationships of life. It encourages and exhorts Christians to 
bring their new nature into fuller expression in devotion, fellowship 
and service. 

The preacher's responsibilities are represented by the arrow. 
First, he is to shape the text into a message by means of the theologi¬ 
cal/rhetorical dimensions we have described. The arrow pictures this 
by placing the Word at the center and extending it through these ele¬ 
ments to its destination in the hearer. 

Second, it is the preacher's responsibility to attract the 
attention of his listeners to the message and maintain it as he moves 
through its sequence. The arrow is therefore like a spinner that ro¬ 
tates around the circle, drawing attention by its movement. 

Finally, the preacher is to move through these functions in 
the most effective direction. The order of presentation is important, 
both theologically and rhetorically. The "need-satisfaction" sequence 
is most critical to the hearer. Therefore, this arrow spins only to 
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the right and normally begins at point one . 

There is room for variety, however. The arrow may begin at 
point three , particularly when preaching is done in pattern EL Under 
limited circumstances, it may even begin at point two , though not 
usually. Variety is also provided by spinning the arrow around more 
than once in the same message. If it is to rotate several times, one 
of the functional elements may be omitted in some of the rotations. 

This is also a variable speed spinner. It may provide variety by go¬ 
ing slower in some functions and faster in others. 

This model demonstrates the correspondence between preaching 
and rhetoric, between the Word and the hearer. When the Word of God 
is sacramentally communicated in this way, we may expect the results 
Sittler describes when he speaks of sermons that are 

. . substantial, diagnostically sharp, cogent in the proposal 

of salvific powers, and resounding in the mind of the hearer so as 
to inform it, correct it, animate it by the exposition of creative 
alternatives toward fresh understanding and new resolutions of the 
will.W 
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Sittler, The Anguish of Preaching, p. 5. 
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QUESTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The findings of this study have been progressively expressed in 
the evaluation sections of the last three chapters and by the correla¬ 
tional model submitted above. These will now be drawn together by a 
catalogue of conclusions which are responsive to the questions posed 
at the end of Part one. 

QUESTION : Does preaching interact within the medium of public 

address } or does it participate in a means of communi¬ 
cation operative outside of our classification? 

CONCLUSION 1. In preaching, God communicates with man . 

The Divine presence and role in preaching is affirmed by this 
study. God is the source of the message, His Word is the content of 
the message, His Spirit is the agent by which its purpose is achieved. 
Preaching therefore differs from other forms of speech because God uses 
it as a channel of communication with man. In a real sense, God is the 
preacher in preaching, addressing man personally with His Word. While 
this is not His only channel of communication, it is the primary one 
because God wishes to speak to man on a person-to-person basis. 

The preacher must understand his role in this light. He is not 
to assume the freedom to speak his own thoughts or supply his own con¬ 
tent. He must understand that his message has been given by God for 
distribution and has been preserved and transmitted to him by the 
church. It is verbally coded in script within the Bible. He is respon¬ 
sible for faithful and accurate delivery of the message by virtue of 
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the assignment given him by the church through ordination. 

Individual sermons will normally be based on a text from the 
Bible and always be biblical in theme. It is the preacher's task to 
say to those gathered before him the message God is saying to them in 
that text or theme. When he does so, God personally speaks to them in 
their situation. His Word is sufficient in itself for the fulfillment 
of its purpose. The preacher adds nothing to its effectiveness be¬ 
cause of his own insight or rhetoric. 

When preaching takes place in the setting of Worship, the people 
are involved in a dialogue with God. Through the preaching of the Word 
God speaks to them. They speak to Him by their responses of silence 
and murmuring or of prayer and praise. Whatever their response, they 
are participating in an encounter with the Eternal which influences 
their lives for better or for worse. Their responses are therefore 
responses to God and not to the preacher. When they respond in faith 
and obedience, God's primary purpose of blessing is achieved. When 
they respond in unbelief or rebellion, God's secondary purpose of judg¬ 
ment is actualized. 

CONCLUSION 2 . In pregohing, God oorrmuniaates with man sacramentally . 

God always communicates with man through media native to human 
communication. The glory of God is revealed by His self-humiliation 
in which He hides Himself within historical processes and creaturely 
elements for the achievement of His purposes. 

Within the sphere of those media of grace commonly used in the 
church, this understanding has been most fully worked out theologically 
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by Lutherans in the doctrine of the Lord's Supper. The sacramental 
principle affirms that the body and blood of Christ are really present 
"in 3 with and under" the bread and wine. Without changing the nature 
of bread and wine, Christ Himself is present in them for blessing or 
judgment. 

The presence and activity of God through natural media is not 
unique to the Lord's Supper, but equally applies to other means of 
communication instituted by Christ. Preaching is one of those media. 
God's Word is not spoken apart from human words. While God's Word is 
heard in the human words only by faith, faith never hears God's Word 
apart from the human words. 

This means God speaks to man through the same channels of comm¬ 
unication which we have classified, allowing for inaccuracies in the 
classification. If God spoke apart from human media, we would need to 
add another type to the classification, perhaps labeled Divine or 
Spiritual. It would then be imagined to function through the non-verbal 
mode in the extra-sensory code . Some Christians would hold to such a 
supernatural medium, believing God speaks directly in man's heart or 
mind or spirit without dependence on sound waves and ear drums. In the 
Lutheran tradition that view is firmly rejected. When God speaks to man 
He speaks through persons to persons, using the sensory channels common 
to all other forms of human communication. If God is not heard this 
way, He is not heard any way. Preaching is one medium in which God 
communicates according to this sacramental principle. 
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CONCLUSION 3 . In preaching , God communicates with man through 
the medium of public address . 

Just as ordinary water, bread and wine are the media God uses 
in the sacraments, so public speech is the medium God uses in preach¬ 
ing. As the water used in baptism is "holy water" only because it is 
being used in God's service and not because of any special virtue in 
its nature, so the act of public address in preaching is "sacred 
oratory" only because it is used in the service of God. Preaching does 
not differ from other public address in nature or form. Its differ¬ 
ence lies only in the area of content. It is precisely because of its 
ordinariness that God uses it as His medium of expression to us. 

As a human medium, preaching operates on the same principles 
and models as all public speech. Smith's static and dynamic models of 
speech apply specifically to preaching. In the static model the 
structural elements shown are accurate for preaching. In the dynamic 
model the process of preaching is depicted. The words of the preacher 
go forth as a stimulus that enters the ears, then into the inner per¬ 
son. God's Word does its work in the intrapersonal communication 
system and the person reacts to it in ways that externalize in respon¬ 
ses which become stimuli for other responses. Even internally, God 
works through the perception and cognition processes native to man. 

The manger and the cross are there, too. Preaching follows no model 
that is not also accurate for all public address. Its uniqueness be¬ 
longs to its content. 

Public address stands in the same relation to preaching as 
other aspects of culture do to other forms of Christian ministry. For 
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exegetical work we appropriate theories and principles from such 
fields as literary criticism. For anthems and hymns we apply the prin¬ 
ciples of music. For Christian education we study and apply the best 
laws of learning the world knows. When mission support is sought we 
borrow the principles of fund raising. When counselling troubled 
people, we learn from psychology and psycho-therapy. When building 
sanctuaries we adopt the principles of architecture. In all these and 
countless other ways, we know that our responsibilities under God re¬ 
quire the very best we can bring to the human medium, even as we con¬ 
fess that it is never sufficient of itself. 

When preaching theory insists on the use of language study, 
form criticism, et al., to assure that the preacher accurately decodes 
the Word of God, it is already admitting that God will not spiritually 
communicate His Word to the preacher apart from normal human processes 
of understanding. How is it possible then to say that God will commun¬ 
icate His Word to those listening to the preacher by some process other 
than clear human transmission? If the preacher is responsible to 
work actively with worldly tools to discern the message, he is equally 
responsible to apply those same tools in its delivery. For God's Word 
communicates itself no more automatically when it moves from preacher 
to hearer than it does when it moves from Scripture to preacher. In 
preaching, God communicates with man sacramentally through the medium 
of public address. 

QUESTION : Does preaching purposely seek pre-determined responses 

of change } or does it aim to convey information with 
as little conscious influence as possible? 
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CONCLUSION 4 . Preaching is purposive in nature . 

As all communication occurs for some purpose, so preaching is 
purposive in nature. It aims to accomplish the purpose of God in the 
lives of people. These purposes revolve around the twin poles of 
thought and action, belief and behavior, faith and love. It is God's 
purpose to reveal Himself to people in order that they may live in 
trusting dependence upon Him and loving obedience to Him. 

Preaching is one means by which God intends to achieve that 
purpose. It aims to restore man to that relation with God which alone 
can enable man to experience the destiny for which he was created. 

Every sermon must therefore have some dimension of those pur¬ 
poses for its purpose. The preacher must know that purpose and work 
toward it in order to be the vehicle of its fulfillment in the lives 
of people. If he doesn't know the response God seeks, the people who 
hear him are not likely to know it either. God works through the 
preaching toward a goal to be actualized in response. The preacher is 
to work in harmony with that purpose. 

CONCLUSION 5. Preaching is rhetorical by definition . 

One way God fulfills His goals through the medium of public 
address is by teaching. Preaching differs from teaching in that its 
purpose is not primarily informative. Preaching seeks specific res¬ 
ponses of change in persons. It is therefore persuasive by definition. 
When people need to know, they are taught. But their problem is that 
they do not always believe what they learn or practice what they have 
been taught. They live in a bondage that keeps them from trusting God 
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and obeying Him. 

It is this situation that preaching addresses. It does not aim 
at indiscriminate responses, but at specific responses which are appro¬ 
priate to the purpose of the Word God speaks. Minds must change. 
Attitudes and opinions must change. The purpose of preaching is to 
facilitate those changes. When it does so, its primary purpose is 
accomplished. When it does not do so, it has failed in that purpose. 

Preaching is therefore aimed always at decisions to be actual¬ 
ized in behavior. As God's Word and Spirit are persuasively at work 
influencing the hearers to trust and obey God, so the preacher is to 
work in harmony with that divine activity. Since God confines His 
communication to the media of man. He will not persuade through non¬ 
persuasive means any more than He will instruct through non-instruc- 
tional means. This does not make God's effectiveness dependent on 
man's effectiveness. It simply means that God's action takes place 
through those vehicles which do not frustrate the accomplishment of 
His purposes. If one channel blocks His purpose, He'll use another. 

CONCLUSION 6. Preaching is mindful of man's bondage and respectful 
of his freedom 

Preaching aims to influence people to change in ways that ful¬ 
fill God's gracious purpose, it exerts this influence because people 
are bound by demonic forces, one of which is apathy. They need the 
stimulating energy of persuasive influence in order to be free to 
choose. Therefore, God stimulates man with both judgment and promise. 
He uses punishment and reward within the historical process of time 
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to influence man. Preaching voices these in order to bring man to the 
place where he is able to decide for or against change. When preaching 
fails to do so, it fails to take seriously the bondage of man to 
apathy. 

On the other hand, preaching is also respectful of man's free¬ 
dom. When he is able to choose he is left with the choice. God does 
not replace one state of helplessness with another. He does not ex¬ 
ercise His influence so strongly that man cannot resist Him. He does 
not trade apathy for coercion. 

The preacher must not do so either. He is not to manipulate 
the hearer into an outward response that is not the result of a free 
inward decision. Nor must he pressure to the point where the listen¬ 
er's options are practically taken away. God works through preaching 
for a response freely made and freely given. He provides the oppor¬ 
tunity, the possibility and the incentive. But the choice is man's 
and the consequences which flow from it are his responsibility. The 
preacher must therefore neither ignore man's bondage to apathy nor 
forget man's personal freedom. He must be persuasive. 

QUESTION : Does preaching have a sequence of functional elements 

essential to its purpose 3 or may it express any 
content in any way? 

CONCLUSION 7 . Preaching has three functional elements , law, gospel 
and call. 

Sermons have a wide variety of specific change-goals and 
therefore any number of themes around which the message may center. 
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Preaching is addressed to non-Christians and to Christians, seeking 
specific responses according to the situation of the hearers and their 
relationship to God. But amidst this endless variety, there is a set 
of functional elements which every sermon will include. For no matter 
what its specific purpose or theme, the content will be God's Word and 
the purpose will be to effect change. 

All preaching will contain an element of law . If the purpose 
is to achieve repentance and faith, this element will seek to expose, 
within the thought and feeling of the hearer, his own need for repen¬ 
tance. If the purpose is to achieve obedience to God's will in 
Christian life, this element will clarify the purpose of God and the 
possibility of man's fulfillment of that purpose. In the first in¬ 
stance, law functions as a word of judgment. In the second instance 
it functions as the vision of a realistic goal. 

All preaching will contain the element of gospel . If its 
function is to satisfy the need aroused by the law, it will offer for¬ 
giveness, reconciliation, hope, comfort or whatever coorelates with 
that need. It will make this offer on the basis of the person and 
work of Christ. If its function is to motivate Christian obedience, 
it will proclaim grace as the present possession of the Christian, as 
a reality already received and operative in the new nature given in 
union with Christ. 

All preaching will contain the element of call . This is what 
makes a sermon preaching rather than teaching. The cal 1 is specifi¬ 
cally shaped by the particular purpose of the particular sermon. It 
identifies the exact pre-determined responses that are called for and 
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describes the ways and means of fulfilling them. If the call is to 


repentance and faith, it articulates the shape these may take in re¬ 
sponse. If the cal 1 is to obedience, it gives instructions on the 
actions to be performed and the means by which they may be done. 

CONCLUSION 8 . The three elements in preaching are sequential in 
order . ~ " 

The sequence of these elements is important both theologically 
and rhetorically. Law precedes gospel as a need precedes its fulfill¬ 
ment. It is folly to offer a solution to a man who doesn't know he 
has a problem. If he discovers the problem after the solution is off¬ 
ered, he may not himself be willing or able to work out the relation 
between the two. If that relation is not seen, he will leave the ser¬ 
mon in a state of need rather than in a state of fulfillment. There¬ 
fore, particularly the sequence of law and gospel should be maintained 
in every sermon, just as the sequence of need and satisfaction should 
be maintained in every persuasive speech. This is the heart of preach 
ing both theologically and rhetorically. Variation here may well des¬ 
troy the very purpose the sermon has set out to achieve. 

The cal 1 element functions most effectively at the end, for 
only then is the hearer interested in its content. If it is put first 
it may not make sense to any but those who were prepared before hear¬ 
ing the sermon to follow in its steps. 

The only justification for changing the order or balance of 
these elements is found in those cases where the preacher is certain 
that preceding functions have been performed prior to the sermon in 
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the life-situation of the hearers. At a funeral, for example, there 
may be little need for law , since death has already demonstrated its 
reality and spoken its dark word to the hearers. They may be ready to 
hear the gospel right at the start. Again, the final sermon given on 
a spiritual-renewal-retreat may find hearers so rejoicing in the 
reality of their acceptance by God, that the parting message may be 
largely devoted to a cal 1 . But normally, the sequence will be main¬ 
tained. 

CONCLUSION 9 . All three elements and thelv sequence ave essential 
to purpose in preaching . ” ’ ~~ 

The need for these elements and their sequence grows out of 
the purpose of preaching. The message demands law and gospel because 
its function is to proclaim God's Word, which always includes those 
elements. If law is not preached, grace turns into permissiveness 
and becomes cheapened by an apparent lack of ethical responsibility. 

If the law is preached without gospel ,it becomes a tyrant of rigid 
righteousness which demands what cannot be given and requires what 
cannot be done. If the cal 1 is preached without law and gospel , it 
answers questions no one is asking or gives directions for driving on 
a road no one is travelling. 

All three elements in their proper sequence are necessary to 
achieve the persuasive purpose of preaching. The person with no prob¬ 
lem does not listen to its solution. The person with no solution to 
his problem does not act to appropriate it. But a man who is thirsty 
will eagerly follow directions to a water fountain. 
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QUESTION : Does preaching attempt to draw attention through 

interest, or does it depend on the hearers to pay 
attention? 

CONCLUSION 10 . Attention is the responsibility of the preacher . 

The necessary pre-condition to all communication is attention. 
In transmitting messages, responsibility for attention rests with the 
sender of the message, except in cases where his only duty, like that 
of a mail man, is to deposit rather than communicate the message. 

While this is true of all communication, it is particularly important 
in persuasive communication. For people respond only to those things 
which they attend. 

The preacher has a special responsibility in this regard. He 
is sent with a message God wants people to hear more than they want to 
hear it. The preacher cannot depend on the initiative of the hearers 
to attend. They are bound not only by apathy, but also by resistance. 
Like Adam, they hide because they don't want to hear the Word of God 
in their nakedness. God sends the preacher into their garden with the 
first task of securing their attention. "Adeem, where are you?" For 
until attention is captured, the next question cannot be heard; "How 
did you know you were naked.? Have you eaten. . .?" Neither can the 
ram be slain to provide covering for that exposure. 

Neither law nor gospel can fulfill their purpose without the 
attention of people and it is in the very nature of the medium of 
preaching to secure it. A bell is rung, a trumpet is blown. "Hear ye. 
Hear ye," is shouted. "Hear, 0 Israel," is sounded. The Word requires 
a living voice partly because the ears of man must be attracted to a 
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Word he will otherwise seek to avoid. 

CONCLUSION 11 . Interest is the means of attention in preaching . 

While preaching may at times be so dramatic as to attract in¬ 
voluntary attention, it will rely primarily on relating itself to the 
interests of the hearers. This never means that the content of the 
message is determined by those interests. It only means that it will 
appropriate the interests of man for use by the interests of GcJ. It 
will use the attention potential resident within the hearers to fasten 
their ears on the Word of God. 

Preaching will use forms of expression and figures of speech 
that are interesting rather than dull. It will appropriate material 
that is known and familiar, pictorial and concrete, novelly applied 
and sometimes humorous. But above all, it will speak about the real 
needs of real people, the very ones listening to the sermon. 

The first interest of each person is himself. So God began 
addressing Adam by calling his name. The second interest of each per¬ 
son is his own needs. So God spoke to Adam about his nakedness. The 
third interest of each person is the consequences and solution of his 
needs. So God speaks judgment and provides covering. If the preacher 
speaks personally to the people before him about their needs, about 
their consequences and solutions, they will invariably be interested 
and consequently attentive. 

QUESTION : Does preaching relate to motivation through concen¬ 

trating on consistency and human needs 3 or does it 
function in isolation from them? 
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CONCLUSION 12 . Preaching initiates motivation by relating to 
symptomatic needs . 

The needs which people perceive in themselves are real and 
provide the motivational point of contact for the preacher. The preach¬ 
er finds some of these in the questions to which he can "latch on." 

For they are evidences of cognitive inconsistency. We question only 
those things which fail to fit into our present conceptual framework. 

A man questions the goodness of God when he beholds suffering, because 
he cannot find cognitive consistency between the concept "good God," 
and the concept of "human suffering. When the preacher finds such 
questions, he already knows where the motivation for changed attitudes 
resides. He only needs raise the question and his hearers are ready 
for an answer. 

The physiological, security, belonging, esteem and self-actual¬ 
ization needs are all contact points for preaching, as well. Since 
the first is most widely fulfilled and since the last does not pre¬ 
dominate in the organism until the others are fulfilled, the middle 
three categories provide the widest field of motivation for most hear¬ 
ers . 

When the law is held up as a mirror reflecting anxiety, des¬ 
pair, hopelessness, fear and death, it is doing nothing other than 
showing how these needs are not being fulfilled in the experience of 
the hearers. When the law is applied to Christians as a vision of what 
they are called to become, it is relating to the self-actualization 
need in the new nature. Preaching produces motivation by beginning 
with these symptomatic needs as perceived by the hearers. 
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CONCLUSION 13 . Preaching deepens motivation by tracing symptomatic 
needs to their source in man’s ultimate need for 
reunion with God . 

It Is not the need man perceives but the need man fails to 
perceive that is the prime function of law to uncover. While the 
preacher begins where people are in their perception of need, he takes 
them deeper into that need than they dare to go on their own. He 
leads them to the place where sin is seen to be "exceedingly sinful." 
Their cognitive tension over the inconsistency between a "good God" 
and "human suffering" is traced back to the lack of trust in God which 
lies at the center of all man's need. It gets traced back to that 
pride in which man presumes to be the judge of God's character rather 
than the object of His judgment. 

The law traces security needs to their source. What is fear 
and lack of confidence if it is not lack of trust in God and His care 
for my welfare? It traces love needs back to their source. What is 
loneliness but the result of my separation from others caused by my 
separation from God and His people? It traces the esteem needs back 
to their source. What is an inferiority complex but the denial of 
my creation in the image of God? What is my drive for the spotlight 
but the expression of a radical self-centeredness that wants the whole 
world revolving around me? And what is that, but the rebellion which 
seeks to take over God's throne? Preaching is forever relating to 
human needs, beginning with those which are perceived by man and con¬ 
tinuing to the point where their demonic center is exposed. 
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QUESTION : Does preaching aim to relate its message to the human 

response-springs within its hearers, or does it ex¬ 
press its word in its own way in the conviction that 
human response processes do not apply to its goal? 

CONCLUSION 14 . Preaching relates the gospel to the needs uncovered by 
the law . 

The central function of preaching is to proclaim good news. 

The law is preached only so that the news preaching brings may be heard 
as good. For news is good only to those for whom it fulfills a need. 
The cal 1 is preached only to facilitate the actualization of the con¬ 
sequences of this good news. Preaching, by definition, is to bring 
good news. Everything else is secondary to its nature. 

The gospel is related as an answer to the cognitive tension 
created by the 1 aw . Through the proclamation of forgiveness, cognitive 
dissonance is overcome because the discrepant behavior is removed and 
consistency between ethics and behavior is restored. In relation to- 
the question of suffering and God's goodness, for example, a new cog¬ 
nitive association is created by the gospel. God is no longer seen as 
the heartless one who sits idly by doing nothing about man's suffering. 
He is seen on the cross as a participant in man's suffering, as the 
General who is wounded at the head of his troops. In the resurrection 
He is seen as the victor over suffering and death, not just for Him¬ 
self but for us. A cognitive shift takes place. Suffering is now 
seen as the weapon of that evil enemy against whom God fights along 
with man. God is perceived as for us, not against us. Suffering re¬ 
mains, but it is now seen as a means of redemption as well as destruc¬ 
tion. While the gospel does not answer all our questions, it enables 
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us to trust God and in trusting Him the cognitive balance is restored 
even in the midst of our suffering. 

Preaching applies the gospel to our security needs. Goodness 
and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life and I will dwell in 
the house of the Lord forever. It applies to our belonging needs. 
Nothing in earth, heaven or hell can separate us from the love of God. 
It applies to our esteem needs. We are no longer servants but sons, 
heirs of God and co-heirs with Christ. We are princes in the Kingdom. 
It applies to our self-actualization needs. For with the other needs 
sufficiently satisfied, we are free to fulfill the destiny of our 
creation, to grow into the fullness of the stature of the likeness of 
Christ. 

CONCLUSION 15 . To a timited degree , preaching adapts to the symbols 
and signs of the eulture in which it speaks . 

The content of preaching does not adjust in order to gain 

acceptance in any culture. God's Word is eternal. Judgment and grace 

do not change. But the forms of man's thought and the language by 

which he understands do change. Preaching appropriates the vernacular 

in every way possible in order to be heard. 

It is just this capacity for cultural adaptation that makes 

preaching the primary medium for all times. It can know and relate to 

the times. Only the living voice can provide the flexibility God wants 

in a medium to be understood and believed across ages and cultures. 

The preacher is used because he can be a medium for his time. He can 

know the value symbols and native signs without which no communication 
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is successful. 

When we say the preacher is "only" a medium through which God 
speaks to man, let us not make him a mechanical medium. For the na¬ 
ture of this medium is exactly the opposite of that. The preacher's 
capacity to make the cultural adaptation necessary for persuasive 
communication with culturally conditioned persons is the very essence 
of his task. When attempts are made to describe preachers as mechan¬ 
ical transmitters with no responsibility for the processes of decoding 
and encoding the eternal Word, the very nature of this medium is dis¬ 
torted and replaced by a different medium altogether. It is just be¬ 
cause a limited adaptation to culture is necessary for human communi¬ 
cation that God chose preaching as a medium for His Word. 

CONCLUSION 16 . ’Preaching requires true credibility -in -its servants 
and sources . 

Credibility is the believabi1ity a speaker has in the estima¬ 
tion of his hearers. Human responses are not prompted only by the 
content of a message received. They are deeply affected by the person 
of the messenger in personal interaction with the hearer. A speaker 
whose character is suspect or whose information is inaccurate, or whose 
expression is offensive simply does not achieve the same responses to 
his message that his opposite number enjoys. 

In preaching, this issue focuses in the hearer's perception of 
the speaker's relationship to God and to the message he brings from 
God. There is a "ring of authenticity" which surrounds the preacher 
who has been captured by His message and the Lord of whom it speaks. 
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There are no "marks" which can describe this characteristic, but people 
sense it as surely as they sense another person's interest in them or 
manipulation of them. To be sure, a preacher may imitate the charac- 
teristics of authentic pre'S effing. So long as people are fooled, the 
power of the gospel in their message does its persuasive work. But 
when the inauthentic note is heard, the listener discounts the message 
along with the messenger and God cannot get His Word through that 
channel any longer. 

The views people hold of God Himself as the source of the 
message, or the Bible as the record of it, or the church as the stew¬ 
ard of it, all exact their toll in response to preaching. On the one 
hand, this means that Christians in general and preachers in particular 
must be alert to their own need for constant growth in faith and love. 
On the other hand, it means that too much dare not be claimed for the 
nature of Christian experience, lest the gap between that which we are 
in Christ and that which we have yet to become in the world becomes in 
itself a stumbling block. 

QUESTION : Does preaching seek to articulate specific directions 

for hearers to follow in shaping their response of 
acceptance to its message, or does it leave the 
hearers to formulate the implications and consequences 
of response for themselves? 

CONCLUSION 17 . Preaching specifically directs responses of faith 
and life . 

The final goal of all preaching is a change in the faith or 
life of the hearers. Preaching specifically articulates those respon¬ 
ses appropriate to the Word delivered. While hearers may always find 
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forms of response that relate to their individual lives in ways the 
preacher could not know, he does not assume those responses in his 
message. If the Word from the King calls people to turn, the preacher 
is responsible for articulating that response. God will not speak it 
to all who are present apart from the preacher. He must give guidance 
on how turning may be facilitated in the relationship with God and with 
others. He will describe the shapes it takes as people are transferred 
from darkness to light. He will visualize the consequences of a fail¬ 
ure to turn and the consequences of making the turn. He will do as 
his Lord did, picturing the man who built his house upon the sand in 
contrast to the man who built his house upon the rock. 

If the message from the King calls for a response of obedient 
service, the preacher will tell where and how and when it can be per¬ 
formed. He will not call people to love their neighbors generally, 
but to bring food to the elderly in his own community through a "meals 
on wheels" program being instituted on the following Thursday night. 
That is, he will be specific in directing the life of faith in its 
works of love. 

CONCLUSION 19 . Preaching relies on the Spirit of God to empower 
responses . 

When the preacher has done all he can do, he neither congrat¬ 
ulates himself for success in the light of positive responses nor be¬ 
rates himself for failure in the face of negative responses. He knows 
that his exegesis and rhetoric are not the power but the channel. He 
knows when people are persuaded that the Spirit has worked through him. 
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He knows when they are not that the Spirit grieves as deeply as he. So 
he goes about his work responsibly and sensitively, being the best 
channel of grace he can be. 

He does not presume on God's promise that His Word will not re¬ 
turn unto Him void. He gives his best knowledge and labor to the task 
of his calling. Neither does he presume that his effort will usher in 
the Kingdom by itself. He knows that God is at work through him as a 
medium. So he rests easy in the grace that he preaches. 

The preacher is like a good doctor who has studied medicine 
diligently, who knows his patients thoroughly and who practices all the 
human skill he has gained in the art of surgery. When the operation is 
over, he wipes the sweat from his brow and in the dependence of faith 
leaves his patient in the hands of God, Who alone can heal. 
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FIGURE 2 



The Static Speech-Communication Paradigm 
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A Dynamic Speech Paradigm 
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